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EDITORIALS 


IT  is  an  admittedly  distasteful  task  for  one  to  get  back 
into  the  regular  routine  of  a  big  school  like  this,  after 
having  been  away  for  the  long  summer  months. 
However,  to  do  so  is  one  of  those  things  which  seem  to  us 
almost  as  necessary  evils.  We  vvill  not  argue  the  "  necessary" 
part,  for  the  fact  that  getting  back  is  necessary  is  too  evi- 
dent to  need  emphasis.  As  to  the  "evil"  part,  we  leave 
that  open  for  debate.  However,  from  the  standpoint  that 
anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  let 
us  seriously  try  to  get  ourselves  acclimated  to  school  work. 
For  the  old  men  who  are  returning  after  one,  two,  and 
three  years  at  school,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  get  going 
in  the  right  tracks  again.  For  the  new  men  there  is  an 
entirely  different  proposition.  A  different  proposition,  but 
not  a  difficult  one,  for  after  the  period  of  hazing  is  over  and 
\ve  put  away  childish  things,  the  average  new  man  quickly 
gets  into  the  swing  of  the  life.  He  soon  discovers  that  the 
old  men  are  not  as  harsh  as  they  may  have  seemed  at 
first.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  be 
friends.   By  the  time  that  this  first  issue  of  The  Mirror  ap- 


pears, we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  school  as  a  whole 
will  be  running  smoothly  and  evenly,  as  it  should.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  accomplished  than  just  this.  We  must 
all,  old  men  and  new  alike,  try  to  get  out  and  do  something 
useful  for  the  school.  Of  course  the  first  and  foremost  ob- 
ject of  the  whole  fall  term  is  to  beat  Exeter  in  football.  It 
is  useless  for  us  to  urge  everyone  to  support  the  football 
team,  for  \ve  expect  and  know  that  everybody  will  do  so 
without  any  urging.  But  although  the  football  team  is 
all  important,  let  us  remember  that  there  are  other  things 
beside  the  football  team  which  demand  some  of  our  at- 
tention. There  are  the  publications,  the  musical  clubs,  the 
minor  athletics  and  last  but  not  least,  our  studies.  So  in 
these  days  when  there  is  such  unrest  in  the  outside 
world,  let  us  try  to  prove  to  ourselves  that  in  our  own  little 
community  here  at  school  we  can  live  peacefully  and  pro- 
gress steadily  forward  and  upward  to  be  as  a  shining 
example  to  the  outside  world. 

Fred  M.  Cleaveland,  Jr.,  1923 


THE  PREP 


EVERY  tragedy  must  have   a   certain  amount  of 
comedy  to  relieve  its  tension.    Shakespeare  sup- 
plied this  want  through  the  medium  of  a  clown. 
Phillips  Academy  surely  can  parallel  Shakespeare  for 
learning  and  so  it  parallels  him  for  fun. 

The  tragedy  of  returning  to  school  is  relieved  by  certain 
clowns  known  as  "Preps"  who  parade  down  School  Street 
(this  being  the  only  time  that  they  are  allowed  this  privilege 
since  clowns  coming  on  the  stage  at  inopportune  times 
would  spoil  the  plot)  to  the  amusement  not  only  of  the 
selected  audience  but  to  that  of  every  block  and  tin  can  in 
sight,  all  of  which  are  lifted  high  above  the  heads  of  the 
buffoons  as  they  proclaim  themselves  before  all  the  world  to 
be  "Fresh." 


It  has  always  been  thought  that  clowns,  off  the  stage,  lead 
dreary  and  tragic  lives.  Our  native  clowns  certainly  are  no 
exception,  as  they  trudge  wearily,  first  to  Bancroft  Hall 
with  one  Senior's  books  and  then  to  Day  with  another's 
purchases  (seemingly  of  lead). 

More  than  this,  his  servility  is  publicly  advertised  by  his 
covered  head.  Whether  this  is  a  mark  of  mourning  or  a. 
relic  of  the  clown's  ancient  headgear  of  bells  and  balls,  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  rakish  angle  of  many  of  the  caps  makes 
the  first  seem  highly  improbable. 

Though  history  may  repeat  itself  in  the  actions  of  our 
preps,  there  is  no  new  man  who  does  not  feel  the  true  spirit 
of  comradeship  and  earnesty  under  the  surface  of  everj 
old  man's  railery.  E.  P.  Wells 
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LITTLE  HOSS  DISCOVERS  ANDOVER 


FROM  Bear  Creek,  Montana,  to  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts, wasalong,  longtrail,but  to  Johnny  Horner,  And- 
over was  the  goal  of  all  things  desirable.  His  longing  for 
thiseastern  school  was  inherited  from  his  father,  Horace  Hor- 
ner, who  had  worked  his  way  through  the  school  and  had 
planned  to  continue  studying  in  some  college;  but  at  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  called  back  home  to  take 
charge  of  the  ranch. 

It  did  not  take  Horace  long  to  win  his  spurs.  He  was 
always  foremost  in  fighting  the  destructive  prairie  fires; 
always  played  a  big  part  in  the  spring  and  fall  roundups; 
ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand  when  sickness  visited  some  out- 
lying ranch  house.  His  unselfish  efforts  in  behalf  of  others 
soon  won  him  the  respect  of  all  the  cattle  men  around, 
hence  they  endearingly  called  him  "  Hoss  Horner.''  So 
when  Hoss  Horner's  boy,  Johnny  Horner,  became  big 
enough  to  run  around,  he  was  known  as  "Little  Hoss." 

Little  Hoss  possessed  the  quiet,  easy-going  nature  of  his 
father;  the  firmness  of  the  mountains  that  had  ever  been  in 
his  sight;  and  the  big-heartedness  suggested  by  the  open 
plains. 

Ably  tutored  by  his  father  and  his  mother,  who  had  been 
a  school  teacher  before  her  marriage,  little  Hoss  successfully 
passed  the  Andover  entrance  exams. 

Bear  Creek  was  a  metropolis  to  the  cattlemen  from  miles 
around,  yet  it  was  hardly  a  "one  horse  town,"  only  con- 
sisting of  a  couple  of  Reclamation  Service  buildings;  the 
Indian  Agent's  office;  one  good  general  merchandise  and 
mercantile  store  from  which  a  person  could  buy  some  sort  of 
a  semblance  of  anything  desired;  a  Cattlemen's  League 
Hall;  a  Stockman's  Bank;  a  handful  of  private  houses. 
All  these  places  were  unpainted,  frame  buildings;  the  only 
painted  place  was  the  little  red  station  where  two  trains 
stopped  each  day;  one  eastbound  and  the  other  going 
farther  west. 

Outside  of  the  little  red  station  seated  in  a  buckboard 
that  had  been  broncho  drawn  over  thirty  miles  that  morn- 
ing sat  Little  Hoss.  His  mother  was  in  the  station  making 
last  traveling  arrangements.  His  father  was  urgently 
needed  and  had  ridden  off  before  daybreak  to  make  fall 
roundup  arrangements  down  Hungry  River  way.  The 
driver  of  the  bronchos  seated  with  Little  Hoss  was  a 
rangy,  long-faced  puncher,  who,  for  his  extreme  quietness 
was  knowm  by  all  in  the  county  as  Howling  Pete.  If  these 
same  punchers  who  gave  Howling  Pete  this  brand  wrere 
near  enough  to  hear  the  old  teamster  as  he  talked  to  Little 
Hoss,  they'd  more  than  likely  faint,  leastways  that's  what 
Little  Hoss  nearly  did  when  Pete  began : 

"Little  Hoss,  I  recollect  you  to  be  nigh  onto  fourteen 
years  old.  You're  jes  a  yearlin'  yet  and  you're  strikin'  out 
into  purty  strange  pasture.  Must  be  mighty  fine  grazln' 
though;  look  at  your  dad,  he  grazed  there  and  now  they 
ain't  a  better  man  in  Blockfoot  county  than  him.  I'll 


bet  a  brand  new'  saddle,  in  that  new  pasture  you'll  find 
prairie  dog  holes  to  stumble  in.  I'll  bet  you'll  find  a  lot  of 
wiregrass  where  you  think  there  ought  to  be  nothin'  but 
sweetgrass.  Then,  too,  you  won't  be  allowed  to  ramble 
around,  guided  by  a  hackamore,  you'll  be  double  bitted  and 
steered  towards  fat  grass  and  sweetwater  but  you  won't 
wanna  go  and  you'll  act  awful  ornery  about  it.  You'll  be 
close  hobbled  by  the  rules  at  that  Andover  ranch  and  since 
you've  lived  so  long  in  prairie  freedom,  your  teeth  will 
click  at  the  bit  in  your  mouth.  Then,  too,  they'll  be  fellers 
to  play  tricks  on  you  cause  you're  green  to  the  east  jes  like 
the  boys  did  to  Slim  when'he  was  green  to  the  west.  You 
remember  how  they  sold  him  a  pair  of  ridin'  boots  that  was 
both  left  ones,  and  how  they  sold  him  an  old  saddle,  and  an 
old  crow-bait  of  a  hoss  at  roundup.  Slim  used  to  flop  under 
the  chuck  wagon.  Early  one  mornin'  the  boys  tied  a  lariat  on- 
to a  corner  of  the  tarpaulin  which  Slim  used  as  a  mattress, 
and  one  of  the  boys  on  a  hoss  drug  him  across  Milk  Creek, 
and  three  or  four  times  they  waked  him  by  shootin'  a  six 
gun  next  to  his  ear." 

The  cautioning  counsel  of  Howling  Pete  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  switch  engine  that  came  and  pulled  out  some 
empty  coal  cars  and  shunted  in  some  vacant  cattle  cars. 

Little  Hoss's  mother  came  out  of  the  station  with  a  yard 
or  so  of  ticket  in  her  hand  and  with  the  news  of  the  train 
being  an  hour  late.  She  wras  a  little  woman  and  very 
patient  but  so  active  and  quick  about  doing  things,  one 
might  think  she  was  impatient.  Little  Hoss  joined  her  at 
the  corner  of  the  station  and  we  only  have  a  portion  of  what 
she  said : 

"Have  you  a  clean  handkerchief  in  your  pocket?  Don't 
get  off  the  train  at  any  of  the  stations.  Keep  your  eyes  on 
your  suitcase.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  talk  toany  strangers. 
Don't  buy  anything  from  the  young  fellow  in  uniform  who 
comes  through  the  train  with  fruit  and  books.  Keep  your 
money  in  your  inside  coat  pocket  and  keep  that  pocket 
pinned  tight  with  that  safety  pin  I  gave  you." 

Outwardly,  Little  Hoss  was  tolerant  with  all  these  in- 
structions but  inwardly  he  thought  them  unnecessary. 
His  mother  continued: 

"Remember,  I'll  pray  for  you  daily.  If  you  find  things 
discouraging,  go  out  and  listen  to  the  unknown  whispers  in 
the  woods,  they  will  soothe  you.  Whenever  your  dad  is 
troubled  he  goes  into  Parson  Canyon  and  listens  to  the 
soothing  sounds  made  by  the  wind  drifting  through  those 
long,  slender  peaks  clustered  at  the  further  end  of  the 
canyon.  He  says  that  he  can  hear  the  pacifying  hymns 
that  used  to  come  out  of  an  old  wand  organ  that  he  pumped 
for  the  organist  at  school."  Before  more  could  be  said,  the 
train  pulled  in  and  Little  Hoss  was  kissed  and  re-kissed  and 
put  aboard.    Soon  the  train  pulled  out. 

We  cannot  register  the  kaleidoscopic  impressions  made 
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on  the  mind  of  Little  Hoss,  as  the  different  states  on  his 
journey  were  panoramied  to  him  by  a  car  window  focus. 
We  only  know  he  arrived  safely;  reported  promptly  and 
became  a  "prep"  immediately. 

Throughout  these  days,  he  was  a  slave  to  the  old  men  of 
the  school.  First,  he  helped  another  little  prep  carry  a  big 
trunk  from  Taylor  Hall  to  the  third  floor  of  Day;  then  he 
wheeled  three  wheelbarrow  loads  of  fire-place  wood  from 
Day  to  Pemberton;  made  several  trips  to  town  after 
various  books  for  different  fellows.  One  morning  he  was 
instantly  awakened  by  a  terrific  explosion;  someone  had 
thrown  a  large  firecracker  under  the  head  of  his  bed ;  this 
made  his  head  ring  throughout  another  busy  day.  That 
night  a  couple  of  old  men  came  in,  and  with  school  spirit  as 
an  argument,  they  made  Little  Hoss  promise  to  report  to 
the  track  coach  as  shot-catcher  for  the  shot-putters.  For 
twenty-five  cents,  one  of  the  men  sold  Little  Hoss  a  slip  of 
paper  that  would  admit  the  bearer  to  all  the  games  of  the 
Abbot-Andover  Checker  Tournament.  The  other  man,  at 
a  quarter  apiece,  sold  Little  Hoss  the  radiator  and  the 
carpet  in  his  own  room.  As  a  prep,  easy  going  Little  Hoss 
was  becoming  discouraged. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by  a  wonderful 
aerial  feeling,  but  it  suddenly  changed  when  his  face  hit  a 
flat  surface  and  the  lights  seemed  to  go  out.  He  struggled 
from  his  bedclothes,  crawled  out  and  found  his  bed  had 
been  turned  completely  over.  Little  Hoss  was  fighting  mad 
but  with  no  one  working  in  the  open,  he  couldn't  fight.  On 
leaving  the  dorm,  he  was  doused  by  a  bucket  of  water  flung 
from  a  window  above.  He  reported  to  the  track  coach 
ready  to  catch  the  shot  for  the  shotputters,  and  for  his 
trouble  he  was  labeled  a  "dumb-bell"  and  ordered  away. 

In  the  room  where  the  class  schedules  were  being  made 
out,  most  of  the  boys  of  his  age  were  accompanied  by  their 


mothers;  naturally  he  began  to  miss  things.  From  then 
on  his  time  grew  heavier  with  the  blues. 

Before  vespers  on  Sunday  afternoon  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  home.  It  was  filled  with  the  mood  of  one  who  had 
brooded  long  and  alone.  He  was  discouraged  and  dis- 
gusted, the  whole  world  was  wrong,  nothing  could  make  it 
right.  His  roommate  half  dragged  him  to  vespers.  At  the 
service,  Little  Hoss's  attention  was  not  commendable; 
here  and  there  he  caught  phrases  of  the  sermon:  "What 
doest  thou  here?"  then.  "Opportunity  is  here  and  it's 
yours."  —  "Have  a  definite  purpose  in  mind."  —  "Do 
you  hear  the  still  small  voice  in  your  discomfort?"  At  this 
point,  to  Little  Hoss  there  came  a  picture  —  a  picture  of  a 
little  red  station  and  a  frisky  pair  of  bays  hitched  to  an  un- 
painted  buckboard  in  which  sat  Howling  Pete,  whose  voice 
he  seemed  to  hear  once  more;  then  he  thought  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  dad  and  of  the  canyon  where  soothing 
music  was  made;  strangely  the  long  chapel  was  trans- 
formed into  a  canyon  —  into  Parson  Canyon  —  and  at  the 
end  he  could  see  the  cluster  of  slender  peaks  through  which 
the  wind  would  play  hymns  for  his  dad.  Then  the  mellow 
tones  of  the  school's  large  pipe  organ  drifted  to  him  and 
through  its  soothing  strains  came  the  plaintive  call  of 
human  voices  in  that  hymn  of  hymns  "  Abide  with  me,  fast 
falls  the  eventide";  joyfully  he  sang  on  to  the  end  —  "Help 
of  the  helpless,  0,  abide  with  me." 

When  the  last  lingering  note  had  curled  itself  in  a  com- 
fortable pocket  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  that  cluster  of 
slender  pipes,  Little  Hoss  found  himself  transported  into 
joy.  Gaily  he  left  the  chapel  and  that  night  he  tore  up  his 
world-denouncing  letter  and  wrote  another  to  his  little 
mother,  assuring  her  that  the  world  was  all  right. 

Francis  Verigan,  1923 
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THE  HANDICAP 


AS   "Bud"   Taylor  walked   down    North  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  heavy  thoughts  were  on  his  mind.  For 
he  was  speculating  on  the  result  of  the  Patapsco 
Handicap  to  beheld  at  Pimlico  Racetrack  that  afternoon. 

Now  in  this  race  there  were  seven  horses  entered,  who 
with  their  jockies  and  \veight  allowances  were  as  follovvs: 
St.  John  (Alger)  125.  Billy  (Jones)  125,  Oscar  Awful 
(Burgess)  125,  Connaught  (Burns)  125,  Buddy  (Wilson) 
122,  Congress  (Bulger)  108,  Sterling  (Steele)  95.  The  odds 
ranged  from  5-4  on  St.  John  to  85-1  on  Sterling.  Bud  had 
made  a  $500  bet  on  St.  John  and  a  $100  bet  on  Sterling. 
So  that  if  St.  John  won,  he  was  in  twenty-five  dollars  and  if 
Sterling  won,  he  was  in  $7900.  He  was  now  considering  the 
chances  of  the  long  shot. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  looked  around  him.  Then  he 
entered  a  small  house  on  his  right.  When  he  was  inside, 
and  had  closed  the  door,  he  called  upstairs,  "Eddie!" 
A  face  appeared  over  the  banister,  and  then  a  tall  man 
dressed  in  a  black  suit,  with  a  red  necktie,  came  down  the 
stairs.  He  was  a  character  known  to  every'  racing  enthusi- 
ast.  He  was  Eddie  Long;  bookmaker,  bootlegger,  gambler. 

"Hello  there,  Bud,"  he  called  as  he  was  coming  down. 
"Come  right  into  the  sitting  room." 

The  sitting  room  was  a  small  room  with  three  chairs,  a 
table  in  the  middle,  and  a  bookcase,  in  which  were  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  books,  but  which  was  filled  to  capacity 
with  racing  sheets.  Bud  and  Eddie  came  in,  drew  two 
chairs  up  to  the  table,  and  sat  down  facing  each  other. 

"Well,"  said  Bud,  "they  tell  me  that  Sterling  has  as 
good  chance  as  any  of  'em,  Buddy  and  Congress  ain't  no 
good,  Connaught's  in  bad  condition,  and  St.  John  and 
Cscar  Awful  —  .  " 

"Doped  'em  last  night.  Sneaked  to  the  stable,  biffed 
the  watchman  on  the  head,  and  pulled  a  funny  on  the 
ponies." 

"How  much  are  you  charging  for  this?"  asked  Bud,  who 
appeared  w-orried. 

"Fifteen  hundred;  lettin'  ye  off  easy." 

"Well,  that  suits  me.  I'm  gettin'  then  $6400,  and  that's 
all  right,  and  I  made  a  $500  bet  on  St.  John  to  keep  'em 
from  being  suspicious.   So  I  reckon  it's  all  K.  O." 

"I  reckon  it  is,"  answered  Eddie. 

Bud  then  got  up,  shook  Eddie's  hand,  and  left. 

Outside  he  took  a  Park  Heights  street  car,  which  brought 
him  to  Pimlico  Racetrack.  As  he  was  strolling  towards 
the  Pimlico  Lunch  Room,  he  bought  the  racing  edition  of 
the  Sun  from  a  boy  who  wras  passing.  He  read  the  fol- 
lowing headline:  ST.  JOHN  FAVORITE  IN  HANDICAP 
and  then  below  he  read  this  paragraph: 

"St.  John,  to  be  ridden  by  Bo  Alger,  is  favorite  at  4-5 
odds  in  the  Patapsco  Handicap.  He  is  in  fine  condition  and 
should  show  the  field  his  heels.   Billy  will  come  in  second  if 


everything  turns  out  all  right,  as  he  has  plenty  of  pluck  and 
courage.  Connaught  should  finish  third.  The  other 
starters  are  Sterling,  a  feeble  plater,  and  Congress,  an  er- 
ratic bay  mare.  Oscar  Awful  and  Buddy,  who  with  St. 
John  form  the  Downes  entry,  are  scratched." 

Then  an  awful  thought  flashed  through  Bud's  brain.  Had 
Eddie  made  a  mistake?  Had  he  doped  Buddy  instead  of 
St.  John?  How  terrible  if  he  had!  With  this  idea  in  his 
head  Bud  ate  very  little  lunch  and  rushed  over  to  the 
racetrack  as  soon  as  he  had  finished.  Here  he  looked 
around  for  one  of  his  friends,  and  seeing  Ben  Docen,  a 
clocker,  called  to  him. 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Taylor?  Is  it  not  a 
fine  day  for  the  handicap?"  asked  the  slick  Ben. 

"Yes,  but  I  want  to  find  about  the  horses'  conditions  an' 
I  don't  give  a  damn  about  anything  else,"  answered  Bud 
hastily. 

"Well,  that's  easy  enough.  I  viewed  them  all  this  morn- 
ing.   St.  John,  Connaught,  Congress  is  my  choice." 

"Then  St.  John  is  in  good  condition?" 

"Fine  condition.  Ought  to  make  track  record  for  the 
mile." 

Hearing  thus,  Bud  left  and  rushed  for  the  nearest  tele- 
phone booth,  where  he  called  North  1092,  Eddie  Long's 
number.  When  they  had  been  connected,  Bud  told  his  tale 
of  woe. 

"Well,  they're  crazy,"  announced  Long.  "I  know  St. 
John  when  I  see  him,  and  I  doped  St.  John.   Good  bye!" 

Then  Bud  crossed  to  the  track,  and  seated  himself  in  the 
stands,  waiting  breathlessly  for  the  fifth  race,  to  be  run  off 
at  four  o'clock. 

At  ten  minutes  of  four  he  went  to  the  paddock,  and  then 
he  breathed  a  huge  sigh  of  relief.  There  were  but  four 
horses.  St.  John  was  not  there.  He  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
stand. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  bugle  blew  and  the  horses  took  their 
positions  at  the  barrier.  They  were  lined  up,  and  the  bar- 
rier was  lifted. 

"They're  off!" 

Sterling  took  the  lead  at  the  first,  keeping  it  up  for  three 
and  a  half  furlongs,  after  which  he  was  passed  by  Congress. 
As  they  approached  the  home  stretch,  Congress  led,  fol- 
lowed by  Sterling,  Billy,  Buddy.  But  then  Buddy  sud- 
denly made  a  terrific  spurt,  and  passed  Congress  at  the 
finish. 

After  the  race  a  small  gentleman  with  a  large  mustache 
came  and  sat  down  by  Bud.  It  was  Edwin  Downes,  owner 
of  Buddy,  Oscar  Awrful,  and  St.  John. 

"Well,  Bud,"  he  said,  "congratulate  me.  I  have  a  great 
steed." 

"Gee,  he's  on,"  said  Bud  to  himself ;  but  he  did  not  reply 
to  Mr.  Downes. 
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"Why  don't  you  answer?" 
Still  no  reply. 

"Well,  Bud,  I  know  what  you're  thinking,  and  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  all  about  what  happened.    It  is  this  way. 

"Last  night  Dave  Jones,  my  watchman,  heard  a  noise 
near  the  stables,  and  suspecting  something  was  up,  decided 
to  make  preparations.  So  he  look  Buddy,  Oscar  Awful  and 
St.  John  out  of  their  stalls  and  replaced  them  by  three 
truck  horses.  Then  a  man  came  and  knocked  Dave  out. 
Well,  this  man  was  so  nervous  that  one  horse  looked  like 
any  other,  so  he  proceded  to  dope  two  of  the  mules,  and 
afterwards  to  make  his  getaway.  It  was  the  mules  in  St. 
John's  and  Oscar  Awful's  stalls  he  had  doped. 

"Then  I  devised  a  plan.    I  called  a  meeting  of  hangers-on 


at  the  races,  and  offered  a  substantial  reward  for  the 
detection  of  anyone  who  would  turn  pale  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  St.  John  would  run.  Well,  Ben  Docen 
turned  the  trick.  He  followed  you  to  a  'phone  booth  and 
then  back  here,  and  then  pointed  you  out  to  me. 

"Now  you'll  ask  me  no  doubt  why  I  didn't  run  St.  John. 
Simply  because  I  know  Buddy's  a  better  horse,  and  also 
because  I  wanted  to  provide  a  little  excitement  for  you. 
Well,  Bud,  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  to  you  and  Eddie 
this  time.  I  am  feeling  great  about  my  victory,  and  I'm 
going  to  let  you  off.    But  next  time,  oh  man!" 

By  this  time  the  races  over,  the  band  was  playing  "Mary- 
land," and  the  crowd  was  dispersing  in  all  directions. 

Hedley  V.  Cooke,  1923 


DEFEAT  OR  VICTORY? 


CYNTHIA  Brown  strolled  leisurely  across  the  grass 
which  surrounds  the  tennis  courts  of  the  German- 
town  Cricket  Club,  in  the  beautiful  hilly  country 
in  which  the  small  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  lie. 
A  parasol  dangled  listlessly  by  her  side,  swinging  to  and  fro 
as  she  walked.  She  was  clad  in  a  light  afternoon  dress 
which  became  her  very  well,  making  a  brilliant  contrast 
with  the  dark  brown  of  her  hair  and  eyes,  and  the  sweet 
smile  which  twinkled  around  her  small  mouth,  bringing  into 
prominence  the  pretty  dimples  of  her  equally  pretty  face. 
She  looked  very  attractive  as  she  made  her  way  across  the 
lawn  toward  the  porch  of  the  clubhouse. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  festivity.  All  the  world  of  tennis- 
lovers  from  far  and  wide  was  assembled  on  or  around  the 
grounds  of  the  famous  old  club.  A  gentle  breeze  ruffled 
slightly  the  trees  which  stood  in  all  their  gigantic  splendor, 
overlooking  the  courts  and  the  house.  It  was  an  ideal  day 
for  tennis,  and  it  had  come  at  the  right  time,  for  on  that 
afternoon  were  to  be  held  the  finals  of  the  men's  singles 
championship. 

Gordon  Craig,  the  playing-through  champion,  was  one  of 
the  finalists.  He  was  a  man  who  had  held  the  spotlight  in 
the  tennis  world  for  the  last  five  yeais  or  more.  A  veteran 
of  many  years'  campaigning,  he  had  come  through  the 
tournament  with  scarcely  any  difficulty,  dropping  only 
three  sets  in  all  his  matches.  Two  of  these  he  had  lost  to 
brilliant  young  Vincent  Jones  on  the  previous  day  in  the 
semi-final  round,  winning  only  after  a  hard-fought  and 
gruelling  match  by  the  score  of  6-4,  5-7,  2-6,  9-7,  6-0.  Jones, 
the  most  brilliant  tennis  player  among  the  juniors  in  the 
country  (he  was  only  eighteen),  had  worn  himself  out  in  a 
last  and  spectacular  endeavor  to  capture  the  fourth  set, 
and  had  gone  down  to  defeat  in  the  last  set  on  account  of 
the  superior  staying  qualities  of  his  more  experienced  op- 
ponent. 


The  champion  had  been  playing  wonderful  tennis  during 
the  week  and  was  a  big  favorite  to  capture  the  title  for  the 
third  successive  year,  which  would  put  him  in  permanent 
possession  of  the  big  cup  which  had  been  struggled  for  in  the 
previous  years. 

There  were  in  the  tournament  two  other  players  who  had 
two  legs  on  the  famous  trophy,  namely,  William  Murray  and 
Jack  Cairns.  But,  however,  when  the  champion  had  first 
disposed  of  Cairns  and  then  of  Murray  in  successive  rounds 
with  such  astounding  ease  and  without  even  dropping  a 
set,  every  one  conceded  to  Craig  the  title  and  the  cup. 

That  is,  every  one  did  with  the  exception  of  Jack  Cottle. 
Cottle  was  Craig's  opponent  in  the  final  round.  He  had 
come  through  the  bottom  half  of  the  tournament  easily, 
meeting  no  one  of  any  consequence  until  he  had  reached  the 
round  before  the  semi-finals.  Here  he  had  run  up  against 
one  of  last  year's  semi-finalists,  an  old  player  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  through.  When  this  veteran,  George 
Hawks,  had  gone  down  to  defeat  before  the  fast  strokes  of 
Cottle,  the  public  began  to  get  interested,  but  only  to  a 
small  degree.  They  said  —  and  the  newspapers  agreed  — 
that  Hawks  had  seen  his  best  days,  and  that  most  second- 
raters  could  beat  him  with  ease. 

But,  however,  when  Cottle  rose  in  all  his  might  and 
battered  down  the  powerful  Arthur  Leacock,  the  Australian 
title-holder  and  runner-up  to  Craig  in  the  recent  champion- 
ships at  Wimbledon,  England,  the  public  sat  abruptly,  and 
regarded  the  challenger  with  interest. 

A  large  crowd  filled  the  massive  stands  slowly  until,  a 
full  half-hour  before  the  time  set  for  the  match,  not  a  seat 
remained. 

Cynthia  occupied  a  scat  on  the  bottom  row  of  the  grand- 
stand, at  one  end  of  the  court.  At  the  other  end,  Gordon 
Craig  and  Jack  Cottle  were  cordially  shaking  hands  and 
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talking  to  each  other  while  a  group  of  photographers  sur- 
rounded them. 

After  these  customary  preliminaries,  the  men  withdrew 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  court  and  shot  the  balls  back  and 
forth  for  a  few  minutes.  Jack,  neatly  attired  in  white 
flannels  and  shirt,  covered  by  a  blue  sweater  with  a  big 
"Y"  across  the  chest,  played  the  ball  in  a  steady,  rather 
cramped  style.    Obviously,  he  was  a  little  nervous. 

Across  the  net,  Craig,  wearing  his  usual  confident  smile, 
born  of  many  years  experience  before  such  crowds,  was 
stroking  the  ball  across  the  court  w  ith  a  free  and  easy  swing, 
every  now  and  then  zipping  the  ball  down  the  sidelines 
with  all  his  accustomed  vigor  and  skill. 

The  referee  assumed  his  seat  at  one  side  of  the  court. 
Cottle  twirled  his  racquet,  Craig  called,  and  won,  selecting 
the  court  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  on  which  Cynthia 
sat.  Jack  received  three  brand-new  balls  from  an  official, 
and  prepared  to  start  the  match,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  the  year. 

"Ready?"  asked  Jack. 

"Serve!"  replied  Craig,  with  a  slight  smile. 

Jack,  reaching  high  into  the  air,  smashed  across  an  un- 
playable service  ace,  which  the  champion  could  not  touch. 

The  crowd  roared.  Maybe  this  match  wasn't  going  to  be 
as  easy  for  Craig  as  had  been  expected. 

On  the  next  serve,  Craig  drove  the  ball  down  the  side- 
lines to  Cottle's  backhand,  and  advancing  to  the  net 
quickly,  volleyed  Jack's  almost  impossible  return  to  the 
far  corner  of  the  court,  leaving  the  challenger  stranded  on 
the  other  side. 

The  crowd  settled  1  ack.  After  all,  Craig  was  the  champion. 

The  games  alternated  as  far  as  three-all,  each  man  cap- 
turing his  own  service.  After  a  hard  struggle,  during  which 
the  ball  hummed  back  and  forth  across  the  net  with  terrific 
speed,  and  the  score  stood  deuce  eleven  times,  Craig  took 
the  next  game.  It  was  beautiful  tennis  on  both  sides  of  the 
net.  The  champion's  forehand  and  backhand  drives  were 
working  to  perfection,  and  his  net  game  was  simply  perfect. 
Time  and  again,  after  a  deep  return  to  Cottle's  backhand 
Craig  would  rush  to  the  net,  and  then,  forced  to  retreat  by 
the  carefully  placed  lobs  of  the  challenger,  would  shoot 
across  from  midcourt,  powerful  and  beautifully  placed  over- 
head smashes  for  the  point.  Time  and  again,  the  gallery, 
appreciative  of  the  spectacle  that  they  were  witnessing, 
would  break  into  continued  applause  after  some  brilliantly 
played  point  or  shot. 

Another  game,  captured  by  Craig,  put  the  score  at  five 
games  to  three,  Aith  the  challenger  trailing. 

The  latter  played  careful  tennis  during  the  next  game,  not 
wishing  to  drop  the  initial  set,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
wishing  to  call  upon  his  reserve  supply  of  energy  so  early 
in  the  match. 

A  perfectly  timed  forehand  drive  enabled  Cottle  to  take 
the  next  game,  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  however,  as 
( !raig  ran  out  the  set  by  taking  the  next  game  with  a  power- 
ful cross-court  smash. 


Came  the  w  earisome  voice  of  the  umpire: 
"First  set,  Mr.  Craig,  6-4." 

As  they  changed  courts,  Jack  mopped  himself  off  with  a 
towel,  and  glanced  toward  Cynthia.  She  met  his  glance  and 
nodded  encouragingly,  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  opposite 
court. 

To  start  the  next  set,  Jack  succeeded  in  winning  the  first 
game.  However,  Craig  followed  this  by  annexing  the  next 
three  games. 

Something  wras  wrong.  This  became  clearer  and  clearer 
to  Cynthia  as  she  watched  Jack  making  his  fight  against  the 
champion.  She  critically  observed  the  players  carefully  for 
some  time,  during  w  hich  Jack  took  one  game  and  Craig  two. 
She  saw  that  all  Jack's  returns  were  being  driven  to  the 
corners  and  to  the  sidelines  by  the  fast-stroking  Craig. 
She  saw  that  Craig  was  meeting  Jack's  lobs  and  chops  with 
smashes  and  fast  forehand  and  backhand  drives,  and  was 
getting  the  better  of  the  argument. 

Something  must  be  done.  Jack  must  change  his  style  of 
play  if  he  hoped  to  meet  with  any  success.  Even  as  she  con- 
sidered the  situation  she  heard  the  droning  voice  of  the 
umpire : 

"Second  set,  Mr.  Craig,  6-2.   He  leads,  two  sets  to  none." 

Sitting  up  abruptly  in  her  seat,  Cynthia  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
Cottle  as  he  walked  slowly  around  the  net  and  resumed  his 
position  on  the  other  side  of  the  court.  Attracting  his 
attention,  she  tried  to  telegraph  a  message  to  him.  Moving 
her  hand  slowly  from  side  to  side,  she  shook  her  head  in 
decided  negative.  Then,  clenching  her  right  fist  tightly, 
she  struck  the  palm  of  her  left  hand  forcefully ,  at  the  same 
time  nodding  her  head  determinedly.  The  young  chal- 
lenger eyed  her  curiously  for  a  minute  and  then  nodded 
assent. 

An  even  number  of  games  having  been  played  in  the  last 
set,  it  was  again  Jack's  turn  to  start  the  engagement  with 
his  service. 

From  the  first  ball  that  he  served,  it  was  apparent  that 
he  had  caught  the  signal  that  Cynthia  had  flashed  to  him, 
and  was  going  to  follow  her  advice.  Shooting  across  a 
fast  sharp-breaking  serve,  he  followed  it  to  the  net  and 
volleyed  Craig's  return  sharply  to  one  corner  for  a  well- 
earned  point. 

Again  and  again  he  followed  service  to  the  net,  taking 
point  after  point,  and  catching  the  champion  flat-footed. 

It  was  miraculous.  Cottle,  seemingly  discouraged,  out- 
gamed,  and  whipped,  was  making  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing come-backs  in  the  history  of  the  game.  He  became  a 
veritable  whirlwind,  flashing  here  and  there  across  the 
court,  and  taking  the  offensive  right  out  of  the  hands  of 
Craig.  The  waiting  game  was  no  longer  for  Jack  Cottle. 
His  only  chance  vvas  to  rise  in  the  crisis  and  stake  every- 
thing on  a  frenzied  attack  which  might  succeed  in  downing 
the  champion  where  a  slow,  steady  game  had  failed. 

Cottle's  forehand  became  stronger  at  every  shot  that  he 
sped  down  the  sidelines;  his  overhead  game  improved 
perceptibly  every  time  he  played  a  smash  at  the  net. 
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Craig  was  played  off  his  feet  in  that  set,  Cottle  winning 
with  ease  by  the  score  of  6-2. 

As  the  men  changed  courts  for  the  fourth  set,  a  sudden 
buzz  of  conversation  sped  through  the  stands.  Could 
Cottle  hold  the  pace  for  two  more  sets  and  bring  the 
champion  down  to  defeat?  Or  would  Craig  accomplish 
his  well-begun  task  and  conquer  the  young  challenger? 
The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Craig  would  emerge 
victorious.  Nevertheless  the  backers  and  admirers  of 
Cottle  aroused  themselves  from  their  lethargy  and  began 
to  take  a  new  interest  in  the  match. 

As  Jack  passed  the  judge's  stand  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  seen  Cynthia.  She  seemed  to  be  the 
picture  of  happiness,  nodding  encouragingly  at  him  from  a 
background  of  lovely  brown  eyes,  sweetly  dimpled  cheeks, 
and  a  small,  prettily-formed  mouth.  He  must  win!  He 
must  cut  loose  with  all  the  reserve  strength  and  energj  that 
he  had,  and  win  —  for  HER! 

The  fourth  set  was  a  repetition  of  the  third.  Cottle 
played  a  wonderfully  fast  game,  and  again  dropped  the 
champion  for  the  count,  this  time  at  6-3. 

The  gallery  was  in  an  uproar.  Was  the  mighty  Craig 
really  going  down  to  defeat  before  the  spectacular  advance 
of  this  youngster,  Cottle? 

The  fifth  and  final  set  was  to  be  doggedly  contested. 
That  much  was  evident  to  the  spectators.  Cottle  was  fight- 
ing with  every  muscle  in  his  body,  and  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  put  his  shots  where  he  wanted  them.  Craig  was 
employing  every  ounce  of  skill  he  possessed  to  slave  off 
defeat,  and  to  put  his  name  at  the  top  of  American  tennis 
for  the  third  successive  year,  a  feat  which  had  never  before 
been  accomplished.  The  fifth  set  would  certainly  be  a 
battle  nnal  between  two  masters  of  the  game. 

The  final  set  opened  with  Craig  serving,  the  stands  in  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  on- 
lookers praying  for  the  success  of  the  challenger. 

Cynthia  sat  watching  her  idol  with  eyes  brimmed  with 
hope.  If  he  could  only  hold  the  terrific  pace  which  had 
carried  him  safely  through  the  last  two  sets. 

After  a  long  period  of  deuces,  Craig  captured  the  first 
game  by  a  beautifully  placed  forehand  drive  to  an  un- 
guarded corner  of  Cottle's  territory,  but  the  latter  speedily 
evened  matters  up  by  allowing  the  champion  only  one 
point  in  the  next  game.   The  score  was  one-all. 

The  set  continued  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  each 
player  winning  his  own  service.  At  four  games  apiece,  there 
was  still  no  let-down  on  either  side  of  the  net. 

The  pace  was  fast  beginning  to  tell  on  the  youthful 
challenger.  If  the  set  were  to  continue  in  this  way  for  any 
length  of  time,  sheer  exhaustion  would  lose  the  match  for 
him.  With  Craig  serving,  Jack  decided  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  to  capture  the  game  and  then  round  out  the  set  and 
match  by  taking  his  own  serve.  It  was  his  only  chance,  and 
he  realized  it. 

The  champion  placed  his  first  serve  on  Jack's  backhand, 
and  received  in  return  a  sizzling  crosscourt  shot  which  he 


just  barely  reached  with  his  forehand.  His  weak  return  was 
easy  for  the  challenger,  who  fairly  burned  it  across  the  court 
for  a  placement.  However,  to  even  things  up,  Craig  shot 
over  one  of  his  fast  "cannon  ball"  service  aces  for  the  next 
point. 

"Fifteen  all,"  came  the  cry. 

The  next  point  was  fast  and  hard-fought,  the  ball  travel- 
ling back  and  forth  countless  times  before  Craig  netted  a 
hard  shot.   The  gallery  applauded,  in  spite  of  the  error. 

Again  the  champion  knotted  the  count  by  following  his 
service  to  the  net  and  taking  the  next  point  by  a  shot  which 
struck  the  top  of  the  net  and  dropped  in  the  opposite 
court.  It  was  a  lucky  shot  and  a  bad  break  lor  Cottle,  but 
it  was  all  in  the  game. 

The  champion  was  putting  up  a  great  game  now.  He 
realized  that  Cottle  was  playing  wonderful  tennis  and  was 
forcing  the  outcome  while  he,  Craig,  was  compelled  to  take 
the  defensive. 

It  was  by  far  the  best  tennis  of  the  year,  and  the  gallery, 
fully  awake  to  the  fine  fight  that  the  challenger  was  making 
in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  odds,  welcomed  the  battle 
light  in  the  eyes  of  both  contestants.    This  was  real  tennis! 

A  moment  later,  with  the  score  at  thirty-all,  Jack  again 
won  the  rubber-point  -when  one  of  Craig's  deep  lobs  just 
missed  the  backline.  Then,  when  Cottle  took  Craig's  fast 
first  serve  and  smashed  it  down  the  sideline  for  the  game, 
the  gallery  burst  into  prolonged  cheering,  and  were  only 
silenced  by  the  upheld  hands  of  the  two  players. 

With  the  games  at  five-four,  Cottle  took  the  first  point  of 
his  service  by  volleying  Craig's  return  shot  to  a  distant 
corner  of  the  court. 

On  the  second  point,  a  long  and  spirited  rally  was  played 
out.  It  included  main  seemingly  impossible  gets,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keying  up  the  gallery  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement.  Continued  applause  followed  every  difficult 
shot,  in  spi te  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  officials  to  main- 
lain  quiet  during  play.  The  rally  ended  in  favor  of  the 
challenger  when  another  of  Craig's  deep  lobs  missed  its 
mark. 

Again  the  stands  burst  forth.  It  seemed  certain  that  the 
wonderful  fight  of  the  youthful  Cottle  was  going  to  be  re- 
warded by  victorj . 

"Thirty-love,"  said  the  umpire. 

A  double  fault  by  the  challenger  cost  him  the  next  point. 
Cynthia  frowned.  She  hoped  that  Jack  was  not  going  to 
pieces  in  the  face  of  the  terrific  strain.  Cottle  soon  dis- 
pelled her  fears  by  shooting  over  a  service  ace  for  the  next 
decision. 

"Forty-fifteen,"  said  the  official 

The  stands  fairly  quivered  with  excitement.  Could  the 
challenger  run  out  the  match  on  this  point  or  the  next,  or 
would  the  ever-reliable  Craig  brace  in  the  very  jaws  of  de- 
feat and  tie  up  the  set  at  five-all?  The  latter  event  seemed 
practically  impossible,  but  then  they  had  seen  so  much 
already  that  had  seemed  practically  impossible. 

Cottle  prepared  to  serve. 
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.  His  first  ball  went  into  the  net.  On  his  second  offer, 
Craig  smashed  a  terrific  forehand  down  the  sideline  for  the 
point. 

Those  in  the  stands  again  considered  the  possibilities  of 
the  match.  Many  wondered  why,  with  the  score  so  much 
against  him,  Craig  had  played  such  a  hard  shot  instead  of 
playing  safe  and  waiting  for  Cottle  to  err.  The  champion, 
however,  had  his  reasons.  He  had  figured  cleverly  that 
with  the  challenger  having  two  chances  to  run  out  the 
match,  he  would  undoubtedly  profit  by  one  of  them  if  he, 
Craig,  played  it  safe.  Also,  he  figured  that  if  he  could  put 
over  such  a  shot  as  he  had  made,  and  take  the  point,  it 
might  snap  Cottle's  nerve.  It  was  clever  tennis,  and  was  a 
risk  worth  taking. 

Again  Jack  served,  and  rushed  at  top  speed  to  the  net. 
Instead  of  trying  his  forehand  drive  once  more,  the  cham- 
pion dropped  another  lob  over  Cottle's  head.  The  latter, 
running  back  to  play  the  ball  over  his  shoulder,  was  unable 
to  reach  it  in  time  to  make  the  return.  With  a  last  desper- 
ate sweep  of  his  racquet,  the  challenger  slipped  and  tell 
on  the  court  as  he  watched  the  ball  strike  the  ground  near 
him. 

"Out!"  called  the  linesman. 

"Game,  set,  and  match  for  Mr.  Cottle!"  announced  the 
umpire. 

A  great  roar  arose  from  the  crowd  and  continued  for 
several  minutes.  Then  suddenly  it  died  out  and  silence 
fell  over  the  whole  enclosure. 

The  defeated  Craig  had  jumped  the  net  and  was  trotting 
rapidly  ovei  to  the  spot  where  Cottle  was  picking  himself  up. 
The  latter,  instead  of  waiting  for  Craig  and  the  customary 
congratulations,  was  limping  over  to  the  judge's  stand. 

In  the  absolute  silence  of  the  place,  Cottle's  clear  voice 
rang  out  in  the  September  air  as  he  spoke  to  the  umpire: 

"The  ball  struck  squarely  on  the  back  line,  Mr.  Hender- 
son. The  linesman  was  mistaken.  The  shot  was  perfectly 
good  and  the  point  was  Mr.  Craig's." 

An  overawed  gallery  stood  in  silence  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  during  which  Craig  remonstrated  with  Cottle  in 
an  effort  to  have  the  point  stand  as  it  was.  Then  the  um- 
pire ordered  the  match  continued  and  the  players  went  back 
to  their  positions.  With  one  accord  the  spectators  roared 
out  a  tribute  to  the  wonderful  sportsmanship  of  the  young 
challenger.   It  was  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  revealing 


itself.  A  man  who  can  stand  up  and  take  his  medicine  is  a 
man  worth  knowing. 

However,  while  all  had  noticed  the  events  concerning 
Jack's  statement,  few  had  perceived  that  the  challenger 
had  limped  slightly  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  stand.  Now, 
as  play  began  anew,  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  young 
Cottle  was  seriously  handicapped  by  his  injury.  With  the 
score  at  deuce,  Craig  ran  out  the  next  two  points  for  the 
game,  knotting  the  count  at  5-5. 

Jack  realized  that  the  match  was  lost.  His  ankle  bothered 
him  more  and  more  at  each  shot.  It  was  his  left,  the  one  on 
which  he  had  to  bear  whenever  making  a  forehand  shot. 
It  was  an  old  injury  cropping  out  anew,  and  going  back  to 
the  days  when  he  had  starred  in  the  Yale  backfield.  The 
ankle  had  always  been  weak,  ever  since  that  memorable 
Yale-Princeton  struggle  for  supremacy,  when  Cottle  had 
been  carried  off  the  field,  protesting. 

The  next  game  was  lost  at  love,  bringing  the  score  to  6-5. 
.Cottle  put  up  a  game  struggle  in  the  succeeding  game,  but 
inability  to  cover  enough  ground,  and  to  put  enough  sting 
into  his  forehands  cost  him  the  set  and  the  match. 

That  evening,  the  watchful  moon,  smiling  its  broad  smile 
of  contentment,  gazed  placidly  down  at  a  youth  and  a 
maiden,  seated  together  on  one  of  the  benches  near  the 
club. 

"Jack,  I  was  so  glad  you  acted  the  way  you  did,"  the 
maiden  was  sayring. 

"Cynthia,"  said  the  youth,  in  a  serious  voice.  "Today 
has  taught  me  a  big  lesson.  I  have  learned  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  success  in  life.  There  is  no  happiness  derived 
from  success  which  is  not  obtained  in  an  honest,  open- 
hearted,  manly  way.  I  consider  the  match  today  an  ex- 
ample of  that  statement.  I  am  happier  now  as  a  loser  with 
a  clear  conscience  than  I  would  have  been  as  a  victor  with 
the  thought  of  that  ball  striking  on  the  line  always  pictured 
in  my  mind.  And  now  —  my  happiness  will  be  complete 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  announce  our  engagement  tomorrow 
morning." 

The  girl  nodded  her  head  and  snuggled  closer  to  the  youth, 
who  folded  his  arms  about  her  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

The  old  moon,  still  smiling  its  broad  smile,  closed  its  eyes 
and  peacefully  sailed  away  to  Dreamland. 

Harry  G.  Remington,  1923 
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SNATCHING  VICTORY  FROM  DEFEAT 


HAMILTON,  home  of  one  of  the  oldest  preparatory 
schools,  Marsden  Academy,  was  a  typical  New 
Hampshire  town.  Old  fashioned  houses,  with 
their  doors  ornamented  with  big  brass  knockers,  lined  the 
elm-bordered  dirt  roads.  Peace  and  quiet  were  instantly 
suggested;  also  a  certain  solidity  and  staidness  that  ap- 
pears only  with  things  long  established.  In  the  center  of  the 
town  was  the  familiar,  village-like  assemblage  of  country 
stores. 

Marsden  Academy  itself  was,  like  the  town,  founded  in 
the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Her  plain,  rectangular  dormitories  were  constructed  of 
brick,  trimmed  with  white,  and  covered  by  ivy,  then  rich 
in  beautiful  autumnal  coloring.  The  chapel  was  made  of 
stone  and  was  the  center  around  which  the  other  buildings 
were  grouped.  The  gymnasium,  a  more  recent  acquisition, 
was  fully  equipped  with  modern  apparatus,  and  denoted  the 
concession  of  the  old  school  to  the  modern  demands  of 
building  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  The  big  athletic 
field  had  seen  generation  after  generation  fight  on  its  green 
turf.  Here  Marsden  had  thus  far  won  in  her  preliminary 
games  of  football  under  the  able  leadership  of  Edward 
Stone,  captain  and  quarterback  and  also  the  most  popular 
fellow  in  the  upper  middle  class. 

Redfield,  in  the  same  state,  boasted  of  being  the  seat  of 
Marsden's  great  rival,  Chandler.  The  town  was  a  modern 
manufacturing  center,  well  laid  out  and  contrasting  in 
every  way  with  the  staidness  of  Hamilton.  The  school  had 
been  founded  by  the  owner  of  the  big  mills  in  memory  of  his 
son  who  had  died  when  just  ready  to  enter  college,  some 
twenty  years  before.  Her  dormitories  were  exactly  up  to 
date,  as  were  all  of  her  buildings;  her  chapel,  a  memorial  to 
the  boy,  was  set  with  Tiffany  windows  and  it  boasted  a 
carved  oak  chancel  and  rail.  Here  at  Chandler,  Allen  Stone, 
to  whom  these  modern  structures  had  appealed  when  his 
father  had  given  the  boys  their  choice  of  schools,  was  full- 
back and  captain  of  the  gridiron  squad,  making  a  contest  in 
football  between  blood  relations. 

In  the  few  years  that  Chandler  had  been  founded,  she 

had  been  a  contender  for  the  interscholastic  championship 

in  all  branches  of  athletics  with  Marsden.   The  older  school 

usually  surpassed  their  rivals  on  the  track  while  they  were 

defeated  on  the  diamond ;  but  on  the  gridiron  with  a  pigskin 

to  contest  over  the  teams  usually  stood  equally  matched. 

This  year  the  scores  had  been  about  the  same  against  their 

common  adversaries. 

******* 

The  contest  was  staged  at  Hamilton  on  the  older  school's 
oval.  Ranged  on  one  side  were  the  Chandler  supporters 
who  waved  their  blue  banners  and  who  formed  a  pretty 
foreground  against  the  vari-colored  hills  which  stretched 
back  to  the  broad  blue  sky.   Opposite  were  massed  Mars- 


den's loyal  followers.  The  stands  were  full  of  old-timers 
from  both  schools,  pretty  girls  in  their  bright-colored 
dresses,  fathers,  mothers,  and  even  the  townspeople  who 
had  turned  out  to  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

Chandler  greeted  her  blue-jerseyed  warriors  when  they 
trotted  oat  from  their  quarters.  Marsden's  contingent 
stood  up  and  made  the  ancient  hills  echo  their  cheers  as 
their  brown-jerseyed  men  came  on  the  field,  some  for  their 
first  appearance  in  a  big  game,  some  for  the  last  time. 

From  a  small  group  in  the  center  of  the  field  a  coin  shot 
into  the  air,  twinkling  as  it  spun.  The  two  brothers  were 
deciding  on  the  kickoff.  The  Marsden  quarterback,  al- 
though he  was  not  so  tall  as  his  brother,  was  older.  There 
was  quite  a  contrast  between  the  two  boys.  Ed  was  dark- 
skinned  with  a  mop  of  black  hair  hanging  over  his  forehead. 
Allen  was  lighter  in  complexion  and  in  hair.  The  contrast 
extended  to  their  dispositions  also,  Ed  being  quiet  and 
serious  while  his  brother  was  care-free  and  boisterous. 

Winning  the  kickoff,  Ed  chose  the  goal  having  the  slight 
advantage  of  a  favorable  breeze.  Then  the  teams  lined  up, 
the  ball  was  put  in  play,  and  the  most  famous  of  the 
Chandler-Marsden  gridiron  struggles  followed.  Until  the 
last  quarter  the  teams  did  not  "pull"  any  spectacular 
plays.  The  last  quarter  began  with  the  ball  in  Chandler's 
possession  on  the  forty-yard  line.  The  first  play  netted  the 
blue  a  yard;  the  next  was  a  "fake"  pass  to  left  end  and  a 
center-rush  by  the  fullback,  who  found  the  desired  opening 
and  rushed  over  the  goal-line  amid  the  frenzied  cheers  of  the 
Chandler  supporters.  It  was  an  old  play  with  new  trim- 
mings, worked  in  by  the  coach,  who  realized  that,  with  the 
teams  so  evenly  matched,  their  only  hope  lay  in  some  old 
play's  taking  Marsden  unawares.  Keyed-up  and  elated  by 
hope  of  victory,  but  somewhat  rattled  by  the  cheering, 
Allen  miscalculated  a  forward  pass  and  failed  to  make  the 
extra  point. 

Olson,  star  end,  caught  the  pigskin  on  the  following  kick- 
off  and  ran  it  back  seventeen  yards  before  he  was  downed. 
On  the  next  few  plays  Marsden  failed  to  gain,  forcing  Cap- 
tain Stone  to  punt.  With  a  hastily-formed  interference  the, 
visitors  carried  the  ball  eleven  yards.  By  a  series  of  rushes, 
the  home  team,  fighting  against  a  humiliating  defeat  on 
its  own  field,  was  carried  back,  little  by  little,  to  the  eleven- 
yard  line,  where  tney  stiffened  and  held.  Then  the  Chand- 
ler quarterback,  seeing  that  line-plunging  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  tried  a  forward  pass.  Ed  Stone, 
looking  for  a  chance  to  save  Marsden's  diminished  gridiron 
reputation,  saw  the  pigskin  spiralling  toward  him,  leaped  up, 
grasped  it,  dodged  would-be  tacklers,  and  started  for 
the  distant  goal-posts.  Pounding  behind  him,  desperate,  and 
gaining  with  every  stride  came  Allen.  White  chalk-lines, 
one  by  one,  passed  under  their  flying  feet.  Allen,  realizing 
that  the  goal-posts  were  being  neared,  attempted  a  flying 
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tackle.  As  he  crossed  the  four-yard  line,  Ed  was  brought 
to  earth  with  a  dull  third.  Luckily  the  terrific  impact  threw 
the  Marsden  quarterback  across  the  line,  the  ball  tightly 
clasped  to  his  breast. 

The  Marsden  stands  went  wild,  hats  were  tossed  high  in 
air,  everyone  lost  complete  control  of  himself,  and  million- 
aire and  pauper  clasped  each  other  in  sheer  ecstasy.  A 
strained  silence  took  the  place  of  the  joyful  roar  when  the 


teams  lined  up.  The  quarterback  gave  the  signals,  the  bal' 
shot  back  in  a  perfect  pass  to  the  right  halfback,  who  made 
a  wonderful  drop  kick,  squarely  between  the  bars. 

Marsden  had  won  by  seconds,  upholding  her  old  tra- 
dition of  never  admitting  defeat  until  the  last  man  was  out, 
the  tape  was  crossed,  or  the  final  blast  of  the  timekeeper's 
whistle  had  sounded. 

Robert  B.  Clark,  Jr. 


WAY  DOWN  WEST 


INDIAN  summer.  At  last  I  had  found  a  place  to  rest 
from  the  hard  season  I  had  just  been  through.  An 
old  college  chum  of  my  father's  had  invited  me  up  to 
his  ranch  in  Montana,  and  the  hunting  and  horseback 
riding  that  I  saw  ahead  of  me  was  particularly  pleasing. 
There  would  be,  needless  to  say,  no  girls  on  the  ranch.  At 
least  I  hadn't  figured  on  seeing  any  there,  and  that  was 
just  what  I  wanted.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  I  was 
fed  up  on  girls.  I  was  tired  of  flappers  flipping  around,  and 
tired  of  the  kind  of  parties  that  the  shore  has  to  offer. 

Naturally  when  I  came  downstairs  on  the  first  morning 
after  a  late  arrival  the  night  before,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
approaching  the  ranch  a  very  attractive  girl  with  a  beautiful 
brown  and  white  collie  romping  about  her  and  barking  from 
the  joy  of  the  cool  morning.  As  prejudiced  as  I  was  at  the 
time  towards  women,  I  couldn't  help  admiring  the  refresh- 
ing picture  they  made.  Still  I  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  girl  and  promised  to  keep  my  word  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her.    I  didn't  realize  what  a  job  it  would  prov'e. 

For  the  first  few  days,  I  found  plenty  to  do.  The  roundup 
was  about  to  take  place  and  as  they  were  short-handed  they 
could  easily  use  a  fellow  such  as  I.  Several  times  the  other 
punchers  kidded  me  about  my  immense  size  and  my  seeming 
inexhaustible  strength.  Now  the  truth  is  that  although  I 
am  a  big  fellow  and  fairly  strong,  that  doesn't  mean  that 
I  don't  get  tired.  My  condition  at  the  time  was  not  what  it 
should  have  been  for  that  kind  of  work,  but  I  was  steadily 
improving.  The  long  days  of  rounding  up  the  cattle  made 
the  cozy  ranch  seem  like  a  pretty  good  place  to  rest  at  night. 
It  used  to  get  very  cold  up  in  Montana  in  those  late 
summer  days  and  we  always  had  a  fire  in  the  huge  hearth 
in  the  library.  Colonel  Lee,  my  host,  was  a  very  jolly 
gentleman,  of  southern  stock.  His  daughter,  Georgiana, 
was  the  girl  I  have  already  mentioned.  We  would  sit 
around  after  supper  listening  to  some  of  Mr.  Lee's  frontier 
tales.  Once  or  twice  I  caught  Georgiana  looking  at  me  with 
a  very  questioning  glance.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  shown  her 
the  courtesy  required  of  a  guest,  but  there  it  ended.  I  saw 
very  little  of  her  the  first  few  days.  Colonel  Lee  and 
Georgiana  were  the  only  members  of  their  family  and  the 


pride  and  love  he  had  for  her  was  exceptional.  Dan.  the 
collie,  was  constantly  with  her  and  the  look  in  his  eyes 
betrayed  the  devotion  he,  too,  had  for  his  mistress.  Georgi- 
ana was  nineteen  that  fall,  but  had  for  quite  some  time  been 
entrusted  to  the  household  duties,  and  general  management 
for  Colonel  Lee.  All  this  time  I  was  not  exactly  unaware  of 
her  quiet  beauty,  but  I  simply  ignored  it. 

After  we  had  our  roundup  almost  finished  we  noticed  that 
several  of  our  cattle  were  missing.  Our  boys  had  suspected 
a  crowd  of  neighboring  punchers  as  cattle  runners,  but  so 
far  nothing  had  turned  up  that  brought  out  any  positive 
evidence.  Their  leader  was  a  huge  brute  that  looked  half 
like  an  Indian  and  half  like  an  animal.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  the  champion  strong  man  and  boxer  of  that  region  and 
just  one  look  at  him  was  enough  to  see  that  it  was  possible. 
One  or  two  of  our  boys  said  they  would  like  to  see  me  have  a 
free  for  all  with  him,  but  the  others  didn't  want  to  see  me 
massacred  so  they  told  me  to  keep  clear  of  this  man,  Jim  Cole. 

One  Saturday  night  Colonel  Lee  told  me  to  go  along  to 
town  with  the  boys  to  see  that  they  didn't  get  into  trouble. 
I  guess  he  expected  a  break  with  this  other  outfit  sooner  or 
later  but  he  wanted  to  go  slow. 

Now  Montana  isn't  so  far  from  Canada  that  enough 
material  can't  be  brought  over  the  line  to  keep  the  punchers 
happy  on  pay  day.  Jim  Cole  and  his  gang  were  in  town  and 
they  all  had  had  a  little  too  much.  Our  boys  were  also  a  little 
bit  gay,  which  was  enough  to  start  a  friendly  gathering. 
I  believe  one  of  our  boys  actually  called  one  of  the  gang  a 
cow  runner,  and  Jim  Cole  tried  to  settle  the  argument. 
After  a  few  hot  words,  he  came  at  me  with  nothing  particular 
in  his  mind  but  murder.  I  tried  to  keep  cool  and  prevent 
the  fight  but  it  was  useless,  as  he  was  hopelessly  enraged  and 
a  little  too  full. 

My  only  chance  to  keep  alive  was  to  keep  on  my  feet. 
He  had  the  weight  and  strength  with  him  and  could  easily 
overpower  me  if  I  ever  lost  my  feet.  His  first  rush  I 
stopped  with  one  of  my  best  right  hooks  which  I  had  found 
very  usable  in  some  of  my  college  bouts.  At  first  he  looked 
surprised,  but  surprise  turned  into  fury.  I  won't  describe 
every  blow  of  the  fight,  but  I  will  say  it  was  the  hardest 
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scrap  I  ever  undertook.  I  was  lighter  on  my  feet  and 
quite  a  little  cooler  than  Jim  was  but  he  had  the  weight  and 
a  good  deal  of  skill.  I  knew  that  the  final  blow  was  the  one 
that  counted,  so  I  waited  my  chance.  At  last  I  got  what 
I  wanted.  I  will  admit  that  he  fell  pretty  hard  and  stayed 
down.  We  jumped  for  our  horses  hastily  and  got  back 
to  the  ranch  without  his  men  following  us. 

I  was  just  about  all  in  then  and  needed  a  little  patching  up 
as  the  fight  had  left  quite  a  mark  on  me.  I  told  the  Colonel 
that  his  men  were  safe,  but  that  I  needed  a  little  remodeling. 
Georgiana  took  me  into  her  room  to  clean  up  my  face  and 
bandage  what  was  necessary.  While  she  was  washing  one  of 
my  cuts  I  suddenly  realized  just  what  I  was  missing  by  not 
making  her  one  of  my  best  friends.  Her  large  brown  eyes 
were  expressing  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  as 
she  touched  my  chin  very  gently.  Those  eyes  were  not 
the  usual  brown,  they  were  full  of  a  certain  note  that  re- 
minded me  of  a  veiled  laugh,  but  of  all  brown  eyes,  which 
are  really  the  best  color,  I  liked  hers  the  best.  Her  hair 
in  the  lamp-light  showed  little  flashes  of  red  tint  that 
relieved  brown  tresses  which  were  put  up  in  such  an  attrac- 
tive way.  And  her  hair  was  not  bobbed,  a  fact  which  I 
had  noticed  before  and  had  approved.  I  was  tired  of  this 
bobbed-hair  fashion.  Her  chin  also  dimpled  very  becomingly 
as  she  asked  me  about  the  evening's  affair.  I  was  in  a  daze 
but  it  wasn't  from  the  fight,  it  was  the  result  of  those  lips 
that  were  heart-shaped  and  as  red  as  if  they  were  stained  by 
wild  strawberries. 

With  a  slight  arch  of  her  brows  and  a  little  laugh  she 
looked  up  at  me  and  told  me  not  to  be  such  a  bad  boy 
again.  An  impulse  seized  me  then  and  there,  and  she  was  no 
less  surprised  than  I  was,  when  I  took  my  one  good  hand 
and  my  bandaged  one  and  held  her  enchanting  face  so  that 
1  could  look  straight  into  her  eyes.  That  one  instant 
proved  to  me  that  the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul. 
Suddenly  I  walked  out  of  the  room  and  didn't  see  her  until 
the  next  morning. 

That  night  I  thought  things  over  and  decided  what  an 
idiot  I  had  been  but  also  how  I  intended  to  make  up  for  it. 
The  witchery  of  her  southern  ways  had  worked  its  charm  on 
me  and  all  so  suddenly  that  it  took  me  completely  without 
warning. 

The  next  morning  I  apologized  for  my  action  of  the  night 
before.  She  accepted  the  apology  very  graciously  but  with 
a  deep  flush.  For  a  few  days  after  that  I  worked  around  the 
ranch  until  my  condition  improved  so  I  could  go  out  on  the 
range  again.  In  this  time  Georgie  and  I  really  got  to  know 
each  other. 

After  the  roundup  was  completed,  about  four  of  us 
fellows  thought  we  would  take  a  look  up  a  rocky  ravine  for 
signs  of  some  of  our  lost  cattle.  It  was  in  the  enemy's 
territory  but  we  thought  we  were  on  the  right  track. 
Hardly  had  we  gone  two  hundred  yards  when  several  shots 
rang  out.    It  was  long-range  shooting,  but  two  shots  found 


their  mark.  One  downed  a  horse  and  the  other  knocked  me 
from  the  horse  unconcious. 

When  I  came  to,  I  was  in  my  room  in  bed.  I  felt  very 
weak  and  asked  the  puncher  who  seemed  to  be  watching  me, 
how  the  battle  had  come  out  that  morning. 

"This  morning?"  he  asked,  "why  you  were  knocked  out 
almost  a  week  ago." 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this,  but  asked  for  food  and  a 
lot  of  it.  He  brought  some  in  but  wouldn't  let  me  have 
much.  I  went  right  to  sleep  again  and  the  next  time  I 
awoke  another  boy  was  on  duty.  All  this  time  I  wondered 
where  Georgie  was.  Dan  was  right  by  my  bed  and  licked 
my  hand  as  if  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  so  I  knew  Georgie 
couldn't  be  very  far  off. 

The  next  time  I  awoke  I  didn't  open  my  eyes  right  away 
for  I  felt  that  some  one  was  near. 

As  I  was  quite  sure  that  no  cow  puncher  would  be  strok- 
ing my  hand  with  such  a  gentle  touch,  I  suddenly  grasped 
the  hand  and  called  the  person  to  account.   It  was  Georgie. 

"Well,"  she  said  blushing  a  little,  "I  thought  you  never 
would  act  alive  but  I  supposed  you  were  asleep." 

"Where  have  you  been  all  the  time  I've  been  taking  it 
easy?"  I  demanded.  "What  kind  of  a  trick  do  you  call  it  to 
run  off  just  when  I  get  knocked  out  and  let  the  boys  nurse 
me?" 

"Oh,"  she  said  with  that  everlasting  hidden  laugh  in  her 
eyes,  "  the  doctor  told  me  to  keep  away  from  you  when  you 
were  awake,  as  he  reckoned  it  might  excite  you.  You've 
been  through  a  pretty  tough  time  and  I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn't  make  the  grade." 

"I  feel  fine  now,"  I  answered,  "so  just  bring  me  my 
clothes  and  I'll  get  right  up." 

"Oh,  no  you  don't,"  she  said,  pushing  me  back,  "you've 
got  to  stay  in  bed  for  a  while  until  your  head  gets  better." 

Then  I  made  her  tell  me  what  had  happened.  It  seemed 
that  I  was  hit  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  flatened  bullet 
rebounded  from  a  rock  and  it  had  smashed  my  skull. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Georgie,  "you  used  my  name  several 
times  in  your  feverish  hours,  without  my  permission.  Just 
what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Of  the  following  days  I'll  say  little.    I  gradually  grew 
fonder  of  Georgie  and  not  altogether  against  her  wishes. 
Later  on  we  took  a  few  rides  through  the  forest  and  across, 
the  plains.    Only  the  horses  know  what  we  talked  about 
during  those  rides. 

One  day  I  expressed  myself  as  well  as  I  could  in  what 
seemed  to  me  a  hard  point  to  approach. 

"Georgie,"  I  said,  "I  have  a  little  proposition  to  make 
to  you.  Just  four  words  are  spoken,  I  say  the  first  two,  and 
you  say  the  other  two.  My  part  is  '  I  propose'  and  yours  is 
'  I  accept.'  " 

After  one  rehearsal  it  worked  all  right,  and  the  Colonel 
seemed  quite  happy  about  the  outcome,  although  he 
wasn't  at  all  astonished. 
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Efje  Jfflirror  Calendar 
September 

Mon.  Sept.  11.  Dorms  open  for 
occupation.    Preps  begin  to  arrive. 

Tues.  Sept.  12.  Preps  continue  to 
arrive. 

Wed.  Sept.  13.  Three  old  men  drift 
in.  Faculty  surprised  at  large 
number. 

Thurs.  Sept.  14.  Morrissey  does 
poor  business.  Preps  monopolize 
furniture  moving  and  trunk  lug- 
ging trade. 

Fri.  Sept.  15.  Four  carloads  of 
Andover  banners  arrive  for  Book- 
store. Six  new  clerks  necessary 
to  handle  rush. 


There  was  a  young  man  named  Max, 
Who  squeaked  away  at  a  sax. 

When  he  tried  to  play  jazz 

He  only  got  razz, 
For  he  was  awfully  lax. 


Sat.  Sept.  16.  Certain  preps  seen 
sneaking    from    Grill    with  dirty 

noses. 

Sun.  Sept.  17.  Everybody  goes  to 
chapel.  Choir  is  heard  by  preps 
for  first  time.  They  sit  in  awe  and 
admiration  of  such  remarkable 
music. 

Mon.  Sept.  18.  Ignorant  prep  waiter 
brings  cup  of  coffee  a  hen  asked  for 
it  by  old  man.    Old  man  faints. 

Tuesday  Sept.  19.  Football  practice 
under  way.  Infirmary  orders  74 
pairs  of  crutches,  three  miles  of 
bandage,  and  twelve  gallons  of 
iodine. 

Wed.  Sept.  20.  Johnny  Spaghetti 
takes  up  old  stand  in  front  of  Main 
Building.  Sells  $761.77  worth  of 
brie  a  brae  the  first  hour. 


Thurs.  Sept.  21.  Old  man  comes 
back  to  school  a  week  late.  Makes 
out  schedule  in  morning  and  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day  looking  for 
Pearson  Hall.  Finally  finds  it 
hiding  back  of  Bartlet  and  Day. 

Friday  Sept.  22.  Club  football  going 
strong.  George  Temple  coaching 
Romans,  Bill  Cushing  coaching 
Greeks,  Mr.  Dake  coaching  Gauls, 
nobody  coaching  Saxons.  Saxons 
will  probably  get  numerals. 

Sat.  Sept.  23.  Mysterious  rumor 
started  about  Gauls'  signals.  Un- 
official reports  state  that  they  are 
going  to  use  chemical  formulas 
instead  of  numbers.  Other  teams 
highly  indignant. 

Sun.  Sept.  24.  Organ  develops  a 
case  of  "Foghorn  Blues."  Andover 
must  have  been  a  wet  place  for  the 
last  three  months. 
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Penny-ante,  exclaimed  the  student  as  he  put  his  contri- 
bution in  the  chapel  collection. 


There  was  a  young  man  named  Van  Gott, 
Who  thot  his  Latin  was  rot, 

But  he  never  would  flunk, 

Though  he  thot  it  was  bunk, 
For  he  always  employed  a  trot. 


TAP"  FIC^  OP"  THE: 
ymooL  * 


I 

W  illie  with  his  bright  new  hammer, 
Hit  his  brother  to  hear  him  yammer. 
Now  he's  in  an  awful  fix, 
"  Ain't  he  cute?   He's  only  six!" 

II 

Willie  with  his  brand  new  gun, 
Out  to  kill  the  awful  Hun, 
Missed  and  killed  his  brother,  Micks. 
"Ain't  he  cute?   He's  only  six!" 

Ill 

Willie's  brain  began  to  soften 
Now  his  Papa's  in  a  coffin — 
Hit  him  with  a  load  of  bricks. 
"Ain't  he  cute?   He's  only  six!" 

IV 

Willie  beat  his  little  sister. 

Raised  a  devil  of  a  blister. 

Now  he's  planning  some  more  tricks. 

"Ain't  he  cute?   He's  only  six!" 

V 

W  illie's  Mamma  still  was  livin' 
Though   his    conquests  reached  to 
seven. 

On  her  spoiled  two  brand  new  picks. 
"Ain't  he  cute?   He's  only  six!" 

VI 

Willie  saw  a  great  big  tiger, 
Tried  to  look  way  down  insider. 
Now  he's  finished  all  his  tricks. 
"Ain't  it  awful!   He  was  only  six!" 


He  :  Have  you  ever  ridden  bare-back  ? 
She:    You  fresh  thing! 


Jack,  do  you  know  anything  about  this  book,  "Thirty 
Ways  to  Hold  Your  Wife"  ? 

No,  but  the  strangle  hold  does  me. 


Girlie  :    Can  you  give  me  a  couple  of  rooms? 
Hotel  Clerk:    Yes,  Suite  one. 
Girlie:  Sir! 


— Ex 


1st  He:   I  say,  Elsie  is  quite  elastic,  isn't  she? 
2nd  Him:   Whatdaya  mean,  elastic  ? 
1st  It:   Oh,  very  snappy,  very  snappy. 
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Her  leg-a-cy 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  of  Quality 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

FifthAvenue  &  37- Street 
New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

We  Give  Especial  Attention  to  the  Outfitting 
of  Boys  &  Young  Men  at  Schools  &  Colleges 
Styles  suitable  for  Fall  Term 
are  now  ready  in  Sack  Suits,  Norfolk  Suits  and 
Clothing  for  Formal  Wear 
English  and  Domestic  Hats,  Shoes  &  Furnishings 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Leather  Goods 

Send  for  " 'New  Directory  of  Brooks  Brothers'  Building' 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor.  Boylston 


NEWPORT 

220  Bellevue  Avenue 


BROOKS  BROTHERS' 
Building,  convenient  to 
Grand  Central,  Subway, 
and  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Hotels  and  Clubs 


ll«  iir>  E.  Russell 
Oerald  H.  INoonan 
Robert  J.  Dunkle 
Joseph  B.  Russell.  Jr. 


Samuel  B.  Reed 
Win.  Gordon  Means 
Jtdin  A.  Curran 
Bayard  Tucker  man,  Jr 


INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST  LOSS  BY  FIRE 


Wl 


ith 


OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


At  the  Ball 

Her:  I  feel  a  cold  coming  on. 
Him:  You   had   better  go  home, 
dress  and  go  to  bed.  % 
—  Jack  o'  Lantern 

Short  Story 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
she  asked  meekly  as  he  slop  ed  down 
the  car. 

"Kiss  you,"  he  boldly  replied. 
"That's  what   I  thought." 
Then  the  brake  bands  caught  fire. 

—  Reel 

Mired 

Man:  Young  man,  you're  run- 
ning amuck. 

Young  One:  No,  sir,  this  is  a 
Stutz. 

—  Purple  Cow 

Blind  Pig 

1870:  Where,  oh  where,  will  the 
youth  of  today  stop? 

1922:  In  the  nearest  cabaret. 

—  Widow 


THE  BURNS  CO.,  Inc. 


Men's 
College  Clothes 


Featuring  Correct  Models  for  the 
Classroom 

For  the  Street      For  Formal  Occasions 
For  Sports  Wear 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Christmas  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


Bobb  —  "What  makes  Myrtle's 
face  look  so  funny?" 

Bobbed  —  "It's  from  that  awful 
bang  she  gave  herself  the  last  time 
she  cut  her  hair."  — Banter 

"Do    you    think    that  Professor 
Kidder  meant  anything  by  it?" 
"What?" 

"  He  advertised  a  lecture  on  '  Fools.' 
I  bought  a  ticket  and  it  said  'Admit 
one. ' " 

—  Virginia  Reel 

"Got  a  match?" 

"I'll  give  you  one  for  a  cigarette." 
"Yes,  that's  what  I  want  it  for." 

—  The  Brown  Jug 

"What  kind  of  a  cigar  is  that?" 
"  It  is  called  the  'Soldier  Boy.'  " 
"Um-m-m,  I  noticed  it  belonged  to 
the  ranks." 

—  Tar  Baby 

"A  decollete  kiss.  Q'uest  que 
c'est?" 

"A  low  neck." 

■ —  Record 


KODAKS                             PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR   ALL    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY  TEAMS 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION                   AllcIoVei*,  MaSS. 

JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  'Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 

GEORGE  STEWART 

Opposite  the  Movies 

Sells  Electric  Lamps,  Andirons  and  Screens, 
Couch  Covers  and  other  Useful  Articles  at 
Low  Prices. 

Also  Buys  Clothing  and  Shoes. 

Compliments  of 

THE  BLACKSHAW  JEWELRY  STORE 

A.  F.  RIVARD.  Registered  Optometrist 

36  Main  Street      -       -      Andover,  Mass. 

Insomnia 

"The    poor    girl    hasn't    slept  a 
night.    She  is  so  worried." 
"What  about?" 

"Her  nightgown  is  out  of  style." 

—  Puppet. 

Blinders  Would  Too 

She  {referring  to  rain)  —  "Oh  dear, 
it's  beginning  to  come  down." 

He  (absent-mindedly)  — "Would  a 
safety  pin  help?" 

—  Voo  Doo 

Mrs.  Musichound  —  "Do  you 
consider  Wilhelm  Mengleberg  our 
greatest  conductor?" 

Mrs.  Newlyrich  —  "Well  really, 
I  so  seldom  use  the  trolleys  nowadays. 

—  Record 

Pop  —  "Haven't  you  any  ideals, 
young  man?" 

Son — "Gee,  you  ought  to  see 
them,  Dad,  they're  peaches!" 

—  Voo  Doo 

THE  PHILLIPS  INN 

OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 
Diagram  and  Rates  on  Application. 

John  M.  Stewart        -  Proprietor 

N assort  Tea  Shop 

56  BARTLET  STREET 

Lunch,  Dinner  and  Afternoon  Tea 
Home-made  Goodies  of  All  Kinds 

James  H.  Lew  Co. 

High  Grade  Cleansers 
T)ry  and  Steam  Cleansing 

Have  Our  Auto  Call 


11  Essex  Street      -  Andover 


Coplep  Canities 


All  Home  Made  and  Pure.    Also  Sailed  Nuts  Sent  to  Your 
Address,  or  to  Friends  by  Parcel  Post 


MISS  COOMBS 

10  MORTON  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


When  in  Boston 

You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  everything 
worth  wile.  Meet  your  college  friends  here  when 
in  Boston. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

The  splendors  of  Old  Egypt!  Massive  columns  and  pillars  of 
burnished  silver — gorgeous  colors  blending  into  mystic  hues — 
the  soft  glow  of  an  Eastern  twilight — and  in  the  distance,  the 
limitless  sands  of  the  desert.  These  are  the  magic  illusions 
that  enchant  you.  Here  you  feast  with  the  Pharaohs  and 
dance  to  music  that  throbs  with  the  mystery  and  romance  of 
the  Orient.  Continuous  dancing  from  six  to  one.  Music  by 
the  Oricixal  Guatemala  Serenader's  Marimba  Band  and 
Leo  Reisman's  Famous  Brunswick  Orchestra. 

THE  BRUNSWICK  THE  LENOX 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOYLSTON  STREET 

AT  CLARENDON  AT  EXETER 


Jim's  Status 

Enraged  Frosh:  Jim's  a  *  !  !  *  ! 
Simple  Sweetie:  Is  that  a  good 
fraternity? 

—  Orange  Peel 
Of  What? 

He:  Is  your  program  all  full? 
She:  I'm  afraid  most  of  them  are. 

—  Chaparral 

S.  P.  C.  A. 

I  kicked  a  mongrel  cur, 
He  uttered  a  mournful  wail, 
Where  did  I  kick  him,  sir? 
Oh !  Thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

—  Ex 

A  Hot  Joke 

Fair  One  (reciting) :  She  saw  him 
burned  to  death,  with  her  own  eyes. 
Unfair  One:  Some  lamps,  I'll  say. 

■ —  Pelican 

Twitter,  Twitter 

Algy:  You  say  that  girl  is  in  the 
chorus  of  the  Follies? 

Ferdy:  Yes,  old  thing. 

Algy:  But,  my  dear  fellow,  look 
at  her  legs! 

Ferdy:  Eh — well — I  expect  she 
sings. 

—  Scalper 

Pun-ishment 

New  Haven  reports  a  change  in  the 
cut  of  men's  hair.  Something  new  in 
Yale  locks,  no  doubt. 

—  Life 

Not  An  Auto  Row 

Bee  —  "Is   your   Packard  friend 
coming  tonight?" 
Tee  —  "No." 

Bee  —  "  Dodge  Brothers?" 
Tee  —  "  No,  dearie,  this  is  Willys- 
Knight." 

—  Green  Gander 

Extract  from  Mythology 

And  Pyramus  gazed  down  and 
said:  "Who  can  Thisbe?" 

—  Punch  Bowl 

Deffen  —  "That  girl  made  an 
idolator  out  of  me." 

Dumb  —  "How  was  that?" 

Deffen — "She  put  on  cloth  of 
gold  stockings  so  we'd  worship  the 
golden  calf."  — Orange  Owl 


CATS  AND  KITTENS 

AFTER  many  years  of  faithful,  but  discouraging 
effort  I  have  finally  succeeded  in  clearing  up  one  of 
the  obscure  points  of  science.  For  decades, 
students  of  natural  history  have  been  trying  to  explain 
satisfactorily  this  great  puzzle:  "Although  Kittens  are 
descended  from  Cats,  they  begin  with  a  'K.'  Until  I 
devoted  all  my  energies  to  the  study  of  this  baffling  mystery, 
it  remained  unsolved.  I  take  modest  pride  in  giving  to  the 
world  at  large  the  gratifying  results  of  my  researches. 

I  took  the  logical  course  in  such  an  undertaking  and 
traced  the  problem  to  the  Attic  Greek.  "Why  do  Kittens 
begin  with  a  K  although  they  are  descended  from  cats." 
The  answer  is  simple  and  easily  understood  as  indeed  are 
the  answers  to  all  the  most  important  and  far  reaching 
questions.  I  simply  refer  it  to  the  Greek  preposition 
"kata"  which  means  "down  from."  In  common  usage 
nowadays  the  Greek  K  is  usually,  but  not  always,  the 
modern  language  C.  And  upon  this  one  point  hangs  the 
solution  of  entire  problem.  .  .  .  Two  schools  of  science 
and  learning  disagreed ;  one  chose  the  modern  C  in  both 
Cats  and  Kittens  (French — chat,  chatton),  the  other,  its 
junior  by  several  s  ears,  obstinately  adhered  to  K  (German 
Katz,  Katchen).  Then  the  scientists  finally  met  in  a  con- 
ference and  agreed  on  the  following:  Cats  should  thence- 
forward begin  with  a  C,  as  they  are  older  than  kittens,  and 
the  senior  school  sponsored  C.  Kittens  should  begin  with  a 
K  for  the  reason  that  they  are  invariably  younger  than  cats, 
and  the  junior  society  championed  K.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  elder  group  of  scientists  seems  to  have  received  the 
better  of  the  argument  by  their  receipt  of  first  choice  by 
claim  of  seniority,  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
shows  quite  the  contrary.  Many  Kittens  never  get  over 
their  early  training,  and,  when  grown  up,  answer  only  to 
"Kitty." 

However  to  return  to  the  case  in  point,  it  is  only  right 
that  kittens  should  have  "K",  and  not  the  cats,  as  kittens 
are  descended  from  cats,  not  cats  from  kittens,  and  as 
kata  means  down  from,  only  the  kittens  are  eligible  for  the 
initial  "K." 

R.  S.  Willis,  Jr. 
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EDITORIALS 


ANOTHER  Exeter  football  game!  How  qjickly  they 
seem  to  come  and  go.  The  heroes  of  one  period 
come,  have  their  stay,  and  pass  on,  their  places  to 
be  filled  by  equally  great  heroes.  Some  years  our  teams 
come  through  brilliant  victories,  other  years  we  go  down  to 
disheartening  defeat.  But  always  we  put  our  utmost  into 
the  fight.  When  victory'  comes  our  way,  we  are  joyful  and 
gay.  When  we  are  vanquished,  we  think  ourselves  to  be  the 
most  unfortunate  and  unhappy  people  in  creation.  It  was 
ever  thus,  and  it  bids  fair  to  always  be  so.  We  often  wonder 
if  it  is  right  that  so  much  importance  is  laid  on  one  game. 
Why  should  not  a  team  if  it  wins  all  its  preliminary  games 
but  loses  to  Exeter  receive  as  much  praise  as  a  team  that 
only  succeeds  in  overcoming  Exeter?  There  seems  to  be 
no  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  just  a  situation  which 
must  be  accepted  as  it  is.  We  are,  however,  glad  that  there 
is  such  a  great  and  fine  incentive  in  the  desire  to  beat 
Exeter.  It  is  this  incentive  that  leads  on  the  team  to  exert 
supreme  effort.    Likewise  the  whole  school  does  everything 


it  can  to  help  gain  a  victory,  by  cheering  and  standing 
behind  the  team  until  the  last  gun  is  fired.  Thus  we  have 
both  team  and  student  body  doing  their  level  best  to  obtain 
a  victory.  We  believe  that  right  here  most  of  us  learn  a 
wonderful  lesson.  The  comparison  between  success  in  an 
Exeter  game  and  success  in  life  is  simple.  We  see  before  us 
the  shining  goal  of  happy  prosperity  to  be  reached  only  by 
hard  work  and  honest,  sportsmanlike  toil.  The  years  we 
go  through  until  we  attain  success  are  the  weeks  of  the  pre- 
liminary season  in  football.  Thus  we  have  our  lesson  and 
if  we  all  work  like  men  and  live  an  honorable  life,  we  cannot 
go  wrong,  for  if  we  do  not  come  to  the  top  the  first  time, 
nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  do  so  some  day.  Likewise, 
we  do  not  necessarily  have  a  victory  over  Exeter  every  year, 
but  sooner  or  later  we  are  bound  to  win  out.  This  year,  we 
must  admit,  a  victory  seems  doubtful.  But  let  that  not 
trouble  us  and  let  us  do  our  utmost  so  that  success  will  be 
bound  to  come  our  way  if  we  can  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  it.  Fred  M.  Cleaveland,  Jr.  1923 


WILL  FOOTBALL  BECOME  PROFESSIONAL  ? 


FOOTBALL  originated  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
England.  It  was  carried  from  these  to  the  prep 
schools  and  colleges  of  America  in  its  different  forms 
of  soccer,  rugby,  and  intercollegiate,  but  it  was  always  a 
game  played  by  school  boys. 

The  first  organized  baseball  was  played  in  America  by 
a  team  who  called  themselves  "The  Knickerbockers." 
This  team  challenged  other  local  teams  and  soon  an  asso- 
ciation sprang  up  which  charged  an  admission  of  50  cents 
to  its  games.  Although  at  this  period  baseball  was  not  a 
professional  game,  it  soon  developed  into  that.  The  first 
professional  team  was  the  Cincinnati  "Red  Stockings." 

And  so,  we  see  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  two 
sports.  Football  was  always  played  by  boys  out  for  sport 
and  the  spectators  were  always  parents  and  friends  inter- 


ested in  the  participants  as  well  as  the  game  itself.  Base- 
ball, on  the  other  hand,  was  played  way  back  in  1879  for 
pecuniary  benefit  to  the  players  and  the  spectators  were 
people  out  for  an  afternoon's  recreation,  who  were  willing 
to  pay  something  for  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  games  should  have  retained 
their  fundamental  characteristics,  although  the  rudiments 
of  each  have  changed  very  materially. 

It  is  hardly  probable  after  having  retained  its  original 
traits  that  football  will  become  more  professionalized  than 
having  $3.00  paid  for  a  seat  at  a  big  game,  and  certainly 
no  man  who  has  the  spunk  in  him  for  football  will  ever  be 
willing  to  commercialize  his  ability. 

Edward  Wells,  1924 
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HEARD  the  latest?  'Whiz'  Jordan's  kid's  passed 
the  exams  and  is  coming  on  here  to-morrow.  If 
he's  anywhere  near  as  good  at  football  as  the  old 
man,  Chandler's  out  of  luck."  The  big  guard  skipped 
around  the  locker  room  in  exultation.  The  center  shied  a 
shoe  at  him,  then  said,  "His  dad  left  some  reputation  here 
when  he  left,  didn't  he?" 

Cne  could  not  wonder  at  the  guard's  rejoicing.  "Whiz" 
Jordan,  famous  All-American  halfback,  had  begun  his 
brilliant  athletic  career  at  Marsden.  His  prowess  was  one 
of  Marsden's  traditions.  Now,  as  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Windsor  Jordan,  United  States  Senator,  "Whiz"  was 
sending  his  only  son,  Alfred  Windsor,  Junior,  or  "Little 
Whiz"  to  Marsden. 

A  large  group  of  curious  students  were  gathered  around 
Kimball  Hall,  home-to-be  of  the  younger  Jordan,  the 
following  day  when  the  big  Jordan  limousine  came  to  a  stop 
in  front  of  the  hall.  A  well-built  man  of  about  fifty  stepped 
out,  followed  by  a  young  fellow  of  eighteen  who  leaned 
queerly  to  one  side.  The  man's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  noticed 
the  boy's  awe.  He  became  thoughtful  when  he  saw  the 
contemptuous  glances  cast  at  his  son.  In  the  privacy  of  the 
boy's  room  he  gave  his  son  some  never-to-be-forgotten  ad- 
vice.  Then  he  left. 

One  by  one  fellows  dropped  in  his  room  and  questioned 
"Little  Whiz."  It  developed  that  his  spinal  column  had 
been  injured  very  seriously  in  a  railroad  accident  four  years 
before.  Since  then  he  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  an 
eminent  specialist.  The  specialist  had  informed  the  boy's 
father  that  "Little  Whiz"  must  not  play  football  for  three 
years.  This  blasted  the  boy's  hopes  of  following  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  Some  of  the  fellows  made  it  as  hard  as 
possible  for  the  cripple,  others  aided  him  as  much  as  they 
could. 

It  was  a  hard  dose.  "Little  Whiz"  loved  football.  The 
thud  of  a  falling  body,  the  sight  of  a  good  tackle,  or  a  long 
run  filled  him  with  exhilaration.   It  had  been  his  game  until 

the  accident,  and  now  .  His  ambition  had  been  to  hand 

down  the  name  of  "Little  Whiz"  to  the  future  generations 
with  that  of  his  father,  but  it  was  not  to  be  realized. 

He  faithfully  attended  every  practice,  followed  through 
each  play  visually,  and  gave  the  fellows  many  helpful 
little  suggestions.  It  was  generally  known  that  his  spare 
time  was  spent  in  figuring  out  trick  plays.  One  night,  a 
week  before  the  Chandler  game  "Little  Whiz"  sat  in  his 
room,  trying  to  think  of  some  good  play.  Suddenly  he 
straightened  up,  picked  up  pencil  and  paper,  and  began 


drawing  circles,  squares,  and  lines.  On  the  next  day,  before 
practice,  he  drew  the  coach  aside,  showed  him  the  diagram, 
and  spent  some  time  in  conversation  with  him. 

No  one  could  have  asked  for  a  better  start.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  Chandler  led,  seven  to  nothing.  By  a 
mere  chance  had  the  Blue  and  White  scored  over  the  Brown 
and  Gray.  Then,  in  the  second  quarter  Marsden  launched 
her  new  attack.  She  abruptly  changed  from  her  line- 
bucking  formation  to  a  new  formation,  a  formation  full  of 
possibilities.  The  quarterback  called  "Formation  M,"  the 
left  end  moved  out,  and  both  halfbacks  moved  in,  as  in  the 
diagram  below. 
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Using  this  formation  on  criss-crosses,  line-bucks,  off- 
tackle  plays,  forward  and  lateral  passes,  Marsden  pr 
gressed  down  the  field.  Chandler  was  completely  be- 
wildered. Her  tackles  were  bemuddled,  and  her  back- 
field  lost  their  morale.  The  first  half  ended  with  Marsden 
leading,  thirteen  to  seven.  In  spite  of  their  coach's  plead- 
ings and  exhortations,  the  Chandler  eleven  fought  half- 
heartedly, unable  to  regain  their  lost  morale.  Throughout 
the  second  half  the  Marsden  quarterback  used  "Formation 
M"  against  the  Chandlerites.  When  the  final  "toot"  of  the 
time-keeper's  horn  sounded,  Chandler  was  overwhelmed, 
thirty-four  to  seven. 

As  he  followed  his  charges  off  the  gridiron,  the  coach  in- 
formed the  chief  cheerleader  that  "Little  Whiz,"  son  of  the 
mighty  "Whiz"  Jordan,  had  originated  the  winning 
formation.  This  fact  was  immediately  communicated  to 
the  stands,  who  mobbed  "Little  Whiz"  and  enthusiastically 
bore  him  to  his  dormitory.  To  cap  this,  the  specialist  an- 
nounced that  if  he  would  undergo  an  operation  in  the 
spring  vacation,  he  could  play  football  in  the  following  fall, 
perhaps  to  better  his  father's  record. 

Robert  B.  Clark,  1923 
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A  PROPHECY  AND 

EDWARD  Andrews  was  a  very  successful  lawyer. 
He  lived  on  Riverside  Drive,  had  an  income  of 
$30,000,  belonged  to  six  clubs,  and  owned  three 
automobiles.  But  he  was  not  contented.  He  wished  to 
have  enough  to  retire  on,  before  he  should  be  too  old  to 
enjoy  life.  For  he  was  an  excellent  polo  player,  and  he 
wished  some  day  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  sport. 

One  day  his  doorbell  rang,  and  his  butler  announced  that 
it  was  a  small,  dark-haired  young  man,  with  a  checked  suit 
and  a  hat  to  match  the  suit. 

"Did  you  get  the  name?"  asked  Andrews. 
"He  says  it's  Jerry  Dort,  or  something  like  that,"  an- 
swered the  butler. 

Andrews  thought  a  while.  Then  he  instructed  the  butler 
to  admit  Mr.  Dort,  to  his  presence. 

The  latter  enters.  He  is  just  as  the  butler  has  described 
him.  He  wears  a  red  necktie  and  a  diamond  scarf  pin.  His 
shoes  are  light  tan,  and  are  brand  new.  His  entire  costume 
suggests  a  sporty  life.  Upon  a  sign  by  Andrews,  he  seats 
himself. 

"And  now  what  do  you  wish  to  see  me  about?"  asked 
Andrews. 

"I  am  Jerry  Dort,"  answered  the  other.  "I  understand 
that  you  are  rather  interested  in  horses." 

"Well  rather.  I  am  one  of  the  Rockabrook  Big  Four,  and 
last  Saturday  I  scored  seven  of  their  eight  goals.  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  of  Edward  Andrews.   I  am  he!" 

"I  knew  you  were  a  horse  lover,"  pursued  Jerry.  "I 
suppose  you  go  to  Belmont  three  or  four  times  a  week." 

"No,"  answered  Edward,  rather  surprised.  "To  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  never  been  to  the  races.  Ell  certainly  have 
to  go  some  time." 

"Well  now,  how  about  starting  in  to-morrow.  It'll  mean 
a  lot  to  you.  Man  o'  Spoof  and  Mad  Haddock  are  going  to 
run  in  the  Bernard  Derby." 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  Edward  quickly.  "Well  by  God  I'm 
certainly  going  out  there." 

"I  wouldn't  miss  that  race  for  anything." 

"But,"  said  Andrews,  "what  is  your  purpose  in  visiting? 
Do  you  wish  to  sell  me  a  horse?" 

"No,  I  wish  to  sell  you  a  ticket  to  Belmont." 

"Hah!  So  that's  your  purpose.  Well,  I'll  buy  two." 
He  drew  a  ten  dollar  bill  from  his  pocket,  took  the  card- 
boards and  the  change,  and  saw  Jerry  to  the  door. 

Thenextday  at  two  o'clock  sharp,  Edward  Andrewsentered 
the  outer  gates  of  Belmont  Park.  He  handed  his  tickets  to 
the  collector,  and  with  his  friend  Arnold  Vance,  walked 
towards  the  grandstand.  He  suddenly  heard  his  name  called. 
Looking  around,  he  saw  Jerry  Dort. 

"Well,  Jerry,"  he  said.    "What'll  it  be,  now?" 


ITS  FULFILLMENT 

"  I'd  like  to  interest  you  in  this  collective  betting  scheme, 
Mr.  Andrews.  I'm  sure  you,  being  quite  a  sport,  will  want 
to  do  a  little  light  gambling." 

Now  when  Edward  went  to  the  races,  he  had  not  con- 
sidered this  phase  of  the  matter.  In  fact  he  was  not  inclined 
to  speculate,  but  he  knew  that  Vance,  who  was  somewhat 
of  a  scapegrace,  would  think  him  a  tightward  if  he  did  not.. 
So  he  bravely  asked  what  collective  betting  was,  and  how 
much  it  would  cost  him. 

Jerry  explained:  "It's  this  way.  You  look  in  the  forms 
between  now  and  2.40,  find  out  the  best  horses,  get  the  list 
of  the  scratches,  and  pick  the  winners,  seconds,  and  thirds 
for  the  six  races.  First  counts  twelve;  second,  six;  and  third 
one.  You  pay  forty  dollars  down,  then,  if  you  get  fifty- 
points,  you  receive  a  thousand  dollars.  If  you  get  sixty, 
you  get  two  thousand;  and  if  you  have  a  perfect  score,  you 
get  five  thousand  forty  —  net  gain,  five  thousand.  Think 
of  it!" 

Edward  did  not  like  this  plan  at  all.  What  chance  did  he 
have  to  get  fifty  points.  And  besides,  he  reasoned,  so  much 
would  not  be  offered  if  many  people  subscribed.  However 
he  saw  Vance  enrolling;  therefore  he  must  do  the  same. 
Their  tickets  were  289  and  290. 

The  young  men  bought  forms,  and  for  the  next  half  hour 
studied  them  carefully.  There  were  at  least  sixteen  horses 
in  each  race;  so  the  prospects  looked  rather  dismal.  How- 
ever, they  made  out  their  charts  and  turned  them  in.  Ed- 
ward's was: 

First  race:  Vandal,  Dirty  Doug,  Lazy  Guy. 

Second  race:  Bushes,  Lo  and  Behold,  Beggar. 

Third  race:  Chester,  Corn  Crop,  Harold. 

Fourth  race:  Mad  Haddock,  Scottie,  Man  o'Spoof. 

Fifth  race:  Proud  Feet,  Stop  It,  Donot. 

Sixth  race:  Jeremiah,  Pete  Walls,  Bill  Ball. 
Vance's  was: 

First  race:  Lazy  Guy,  Vandal,  Get  Up. 

Second  race:  Bushes,  Lo  and  Behold,  Beggar. 

Third  race:  Chester,  Harold,  Corn  Crop. 

Fourth  race:  Man  o'  Spoof,  Mad  Haddock,  Hatcher. 

Fifth  race:  Warren  G.  Harding,  Proud  Feet,  Stop  It. 

Sixth  race:  Jeremiah,  Bill  Ball,  Tom  Shylock. 

When  they  turned  them  in,  Edward  found  to  his  horror 
that  instead,  as  he  had  supposed,  of  his  being  able  to  score 
nineteen  points  in  each  race,  only  one  place,  the  highest, 
counted.  And,  furthermore,  the  horse  he  had  chosen  must 
finish  where  he  had  selected  it  t3  finish.  That  is,  in  the  third 
race,  if  Harold  were  first,  Corn  Crop  second,  and  Chester 
third,  he  would  get  only  the  six  points  by  Corn  Crop.  Also, 
if  Chester  were  first,  and  Corn  Crop  second,  he  would  get 
only  Chester's  twelve  points.    He  was  about  to  ask  lor 
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money  back,  but  Vance  was  near  and  he  determined  to  keep 
it  up  to  the  bitter  end. 

They  were  settled  in  their  seats  just  as  the  first  race 
started.  It  was  a  six-furlong  race  for  3-year-olds.  Vandal 
plunged  into  the  lead,  increased  it  as  he  advanced,  and  won 
in  1.09  3-5,  breaking  the  track  record.  Lazy  Guy  was 
second;  Dirth,  an  outsider,  was  third. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can  only  get  two  thousand,"  said  Vance 
cheerfully.  But  Andrews,  despite  his  success,  had  the 
glooms.    He  still  had  to  get  tnirty-eight  points. 

In  the  second  race  the  men  bet  on  the  same  combination. 
So  that  when  Beggar  stepped  into  the  lead,  they  registered 
frantic  disapproval.  Beggar  kept  the  lead  for  seven  and  a 
half  furlongs,  but  weakened  towards  the  end,  and  was 
passed  by  Lizzy  the  Jew.  Ten  yards  before  the  finish  Bo 
Alger  gave  Bushes  a  severe  drive,  and  finished  neck  and 
neck  with  Lizzy  the  Jew.  The  judges  announced  the  order 
of  finish  as:  Bushes,  Lizzy  the  Jew,  Beggar.  Vance  was 
delighted.  He  was  now  sure  that  he  would  win  the  two 
thousand,  but  the  more  Andrews  won,  the  more  gloomy  he 
became. 

So,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  rest  of  the  program 
resulted  as  follows 

Third  race;  Chester,  Harold,  Scum  of  the  Earth. 

Fourth  race;  Mad  Haddock,  Man  o'  Spoof,  Lady  Dirt. 

Fifth  race:  Froud  Feet,  Dirt  Mouth  College,  Warren  G. 
Harding. 

Sixth  race:  Jeremiah,  Hired  Man,  Tom  Shylock. 

"Which  makes  my  total  only  thirty-six,"  said  Vance. 
"What  is  yours?   How  did  you  rate  it,  Eddie  old  man?" 

"Ch,  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  keep  count  after  the  third 
race.    I  guess  I'm  out  forty  dollars. 

"Ch  well,  what's  forty  dollars  to  a  rising  young  lawyer? 
But  let's  see  about  it  first.  Now  who  did  you  bet  on  in  the 
fourth?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  peevish  response. 
"  Look  it  up  for  yourself  if  you  are  interested."  He  handed 
Vance  his  duplicate  chart. 

The  latter  figured  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  ran  up  to 
his  friend,  beaming  with  delight. 

"I  say,  Eddie,  old  chap,"  said  he.  "You  have  a  perfect 
card.  You  are  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  good.  Oh  man! 
Let's  celebrate  to-night." 

Immediately  Edward's  aspect  changed.  Imagine  five 
thousand  at  a  coup,  he  was  saying  to  himself.  He  collected 
from  Jerry,  and  rode  joyfully  home. 

Andrews  and  Vance  went  together  to  the  Calotan  Club, 
where  they  had  a  lively  and  animated  game  of  pool. 


"Just  think,"  said  Andrews  "I  pulled  in  five  thousand 
this  afternoon,  and  tomorrow  I  am  going  to  get  $7500  in 
fees  for  services  rendered  to  George  Peck.  But  I  am  worried, 
Arnold.    Very  worried." 

"Worried?   And  why  are  you  worried?" 

"Because  I  once  had  my  fortune  told,  and,  though  I  am 
not  usually  superstitious,  there  were  certain  of  the  fortune- 
teller's words  that  impressed  me.  They  were:  'Beware  of 
gambling.  For  if  thou  dost  gamble,  thou  wilt  within  three 
days  and  three  nights  have  paid  out  double  thy  profits, 
as  toll  for  thy  misdeeds.'" 

"And  you  believe  that?"  exclaimed  Vance,  disgusted. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  there's  nothing  in  it.  It  just  worries  me 
a  little." 

The  next  day  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  Andrews  vvas 
in  his  office,  George  Peck  walked  in. 

"Well,  I  suppose,"  said  Andrews,  "you  have  come  to 
I iay  for  my  services." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Andrews,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  not  pay 
my  debts,  but  I  am  ruined!  The  Pacific  Lumber  Company 
has  become  bankrupt,  my  cousin  and  partner  has  committed 
suicide,  and  I  am  without  a  cent.  But  have  patience,  and 
I'll  pay  you." 

Of  course  this  was  very  annoying  to  Andrews,  but  acci- 
dents will  happen,  he  reasoned. 

That  night  Andrews's  house  was  robbed,  $200  being 
removed . 

The  next  afternoon  George  Furren,  Andrews's  landlord, 
announced  that  the  rent  on  the  office  was  raised  $25  a 
month,  and  that  he  would  accept  a  check  for  $150  for  the 
first  six  months. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
the  race,  when  Edward  Andrews  heard  a  noise  in  his  garage. 
He  went  to  investigate,  and  found  that  the  car  for  which 
he  had  just  paid  $1900  w-as  stolen. 

He  said  to  himself  as  he  walked  back  to  the  house,  "I 
certainly  have  been  unfortunate  lately."  Then  he  added  up, 
"$7500  to  Peck,  $200  stolen,  $150  to  the  landlord,  $1900 
car  taken,  $150  for  doctor's  bills— total,  $10,000." 

Then  he  remembered  what  he  had  won  at  the  races,  and 
might  be  heard  to  murmur:  "That  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  prophet,  Professor  Gray  the 
Mysterious." 

Moral  —  Do  not  gamble — ,  if  a  fortune-teller  says  not  to. 

Hedley  V.  Cooke,  1923 
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LATIN 

I 

Oh,  hear  of  the  horrors  of  Latin, 

The  subject  infernal  for  "flunking," 
The  language  of  ancients,  the  Romans, 

No  wonder  their  glory  declined 
With  their  moods  and  their  tenses  to  study. 

II 

When  you  start  your  campaigning  with  Caesar, 
That  toughened  old  warrior  w  ill  beat  you 

In  spite  of  your  "trots"  and  your  "ponies," 
In  spite  of  your  "drags"  and  your  cunning, 

In  spite  of  your  studies  and  grinding. 


Ill 

Some  will  perhaps  overcome  him 

By  powers  unknown  to  the  teachers, 
They  will  boast  of  their  prowess  and  bravery , 

Of  their  wit,  and  their  "pull,"  and  their  honors, 
Of  their  cunning  in  fighting  Old  Caesar. 

IV 

This  bold  band  will  diminish  in  numbers 
As  soon  as  they  meet  with  the  Speaker, 

Cicero  of  the  baffling  constructions, 
The  orator  strange  with  his  language, 

The  destroyer  of  high  aspirations. 


V 

The  few  that  escape  from  his  snaring 
Must  wander  the  world  with  Aeneas, 

Of  whom  Virgil  did  'vrite  with  much  detail. 
They  will  suffer  worse  pain  than  this  hero; 

The  survivors  will  merit  great  praises. 


VI 

( ),  if  any  have  lived  through  the  horrors 
Unimpaired  in  their  health,  and  still  sane, 

They  will  all  get  their  "dips"  with  "Cum  Laude," 
(They  can  all  read  these  words,  and  translate  them) 

And  we  owe  them  sincere  admiration. 


R.  S.  Wills,  Jr.,  1924 
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SOMETHING  NEW  IN  FOOTBALL 


JUST  about  this  time  of  the  year  something  takes 
hold  of  me  that  I  can't  quite  define.    The  nearest 
analysis  that  I  can  make  of  this  feeling  is  the  spirit 
or  soul  of  football, —  the  best  American  sport. 

I  believe  that  when  the  Americans  went  over  to  France 
to  help  out  on  the  line,  the  job  was  not  entirely  new.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  good  old  football  game,  with  the 
punters,  the  line,  and  the  backfield,  in  the  same  positions 
in  uniforms,  as  artillery,  infantry,  and  airmen.  It  was  in 
the  fall  of  1918  that  the  allied  armies  experienced  that  sen- 
sation and  drove  the  Germans  back.  It  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,' —  the  spirit  of  football. 

It  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  while  ago  that  I  finished 
my  prep  school  days  with  a  mystery  victory  for  Andover  to 
remind  me  forever  of  that  Exeter  game.  I  call  it  a  mystery 
victory,  because  there  were  just  about  three  of  us  in  school 
that  understood  why  our  light,  inexperienced  team,  de- 
feated the  veteran  champions  of  Exeter's  heavy  players, 
but  there  was  a  reason. 

The  preliminary  season  that  year  was  the  most  dis- 
couraging that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  team  picked  up  some  and  showed  better 
individual  playing,  but  there  was  a  unit  which  was  lacking, 
and  that  was  a  leader.  No  one  seemed  to  have  the  power  to 
organize  the  fellows  enough  to  display  any  teamwork 
whatever.  Nevertheless,  it  takes  but  a  minute  to  look  up 
the  score  of  that  Exeter  game  to  see  that  we  outplayed  them 
almost  from  the  start. 

In  order  to  disclose  completely  the  means  of  the  victory, 
I'll  have  to  tell  something  about  two  room-mates  who,  al- 
though they  remained  unnoticed  up  to  the  last  of  the  sea- 
son, were  afterwards,  idols  of  school  history.  They  lived 
off  the  campus,  and  were  the  only  students  in  the  house. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  known  much  about  them  except 
that  Kent  was  extremely  quiet,  and  not  gifted  to  any  ex- 
ceptional degree,  while  Grant,  his  room-mate,  was  not  as 
large  a  fellow,  but  possessed  an  unlimited  amount  of  hidden 
brain-power,  as  I  found  out  later.  Both  were  quiet  as  a 
rule,  and  only  occasionally  did  Grant  break  out  into  a  gay 
mood.  In  these  cases,  his  humor  and  general  ability  as  an 
entertainer  amused  the  fellows  to  the  'n'th  degree.  He  was 
apparently,  the  natural  leader  of  the  two,  and  like  all  great 
leaders,  his  mind  took  advantage  of  every  fair  opportunity. 

Both  of  these  men  continued  to  play  on  the  squad,  Grant 
entering  two  of  the  games  as  quarterback,  but  his  lightness 
was  a  drawback  to  his  otherwise  careful  generalship.  Kent 
played  in  but  one  game,  because  of  his  lack  of  ambition  to 
play  his  best.  Now  and  then  he  showed  surprisingly  good 
open  field  running  and  also  was  able  to  hit  the  line  with  a 


good  deal  of  ground-gaining  ability.  These  streaks  of 
brilliancy  were  few  and  far  between,  however. 

The  last  practise  before  the  big  game,  Kent  and  Grant 
played  on  the  first  team  as  a  try  out.  Only  the  coach 
noticed  the  smoothness  of  the  plays,  and  he  made  a  note 
at  that  time  of  the  backfield.  The  room-mates  were  there, 
Grant  as  quarterback  and  Kent  as  left  halfback. 

The  low  spirits  of  the  day  of  the  Exeter  game  were  some- 
thing to  be  marvelled  at.  No  one  in  school  saw  a  possible 
chance  for  Andover  to  score,  but  all  viewed  the  game  as  an 
ordeal  that  must  be  endured.  Neither  of  the  heroes  of  this 
story  started  the  game.  In  the  first  few  minutes  of  play, 
Exeter  scored  five  points, —  her  last  score  for  that  game, 
but  the  whole  crowd  thought  that  it  was  the  start  of  a 
slaughter.  The  trouble  lay  in  that  two  men  in  the  backfield 
failed  to  carry  out  their  duty,  so  the  coach  sent  in  Kent 
and  Grant.  The  reason  that  he  sent  both  in  at  one  time 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  The  two  boys  were  always  thought 
of  as  one  unit,  because  they  were  continually  found  to- 
gether. Then,  too,  the  coach  had  noticed  their  ability  to 
work  together. 

Immediately  the  attitude  of  the  Blue  team  changed. 
No  plausible  explanation  could  be  given  for  the  rest  of  that 
game.  The  Exeter  team  was  a  bit  over-confident,  while  the 
Andover  fellows  had  nothing  to  lose.  Whatever  the  reason 
was,  the  fact  remained. 

The  first  play  was  nothing  unusual,  as  Grant  was  employ- 
ing his  common  sense.  The  ball  was  given  to  the  fullback, 
while  Kent  was  given  a  chance  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
excitement  of  the  game.  The  next  play  was  exceptional 
on  account  of  a  run  by  Kent,  of  twenty-five  yards,  having 
been  stopped  by  the  one  and  only  man  between  him  and 
the  goal  posts.  This  gain  proved  to  do  more  for  our  team 
mentally  than  physically,  for  we  lost  the  ball  on  downs, 
although  the  team  had  tightened  up  considerably.  Kent 
was  not  carrying  the  ball  very  much  and  it  appeared  that 
he  was  being  saved  for  later  advantages. 

It  was  at  the  last  of  the  first  quarter  that  Kent  rushed 
forty  yards  for  a  touchdown.  About  this  time  the  stands 
had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  Andover  was  playing  sterling 
football.  Of  course  we  were  somewhat  dazed ;  but  the  cheer- 
ing that  continued  after  this  touchdown,  was  the  kind  that 
is  heard  only  when  a  supreme  effort  is  being  made,  such  as 
a  weaker  team  overcoming  one  that  has  been  proven  very 
strong.  It  seemed  like  magic.  Grant  would  call  off  the 
signals  and  if  a  couple  of  yards  for  a  first  down  were  needed, 
Kent  would  carry  the  ball  for  the  necessary  gain. 

Something  of  the  supernatural  was  sensed  in  this  con- 
tinuous march,  for  no  light  team  will  break  through  heavy 
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opposition  for  a  long  time.  The  way  I  sized  it  up  was  that 
the  team  had  found  not  only  one  leader  but  two.  In  one 
was  the  brains;  the  directing  power,  not  merely  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  proper  play,  but  his  determination  which  seemed 
to  stay  with  Kent,  who  was  using  his  own  physical  powers 
with  the  directing  force  of  the  little  quarterback. 

The  signals  would  be  called  off  with  regular  precision, 
but  Grant  would  face  Kent  and  seem  almost  to  talk  to  him 
with  the  numbers.  Kent  would  receive  the  ball  and  gain 
the  required  ground  with  hardly  an  effort.  He  appeared  to 
be  conscious  of  Grant  only.  He  said  nothing  and  was 
disturbed  by  nothing.  His  power  was  almost  unlimited. 
Once  he  ran  sixty  yards,  outwitting  all  his  opponents. 
He  made  the  three  touchdowns  that  won  the  game,  with 
Grant  the  important  helper. 

It  was  while  Exeter  called  time  out  to  rally  her  team, 
that  the  disaster  occurred.  Although  Kent  had  received 
no  injuries,  he  fell  down  before  his  teammates  and  became 
unconscious.  He  was  not  revived  right  away,  so  he  was 
removed  from  the  field. 

The  game  was  soon  over  with  a  decisive  Andover  victory, 
23-5.  The  team  had  continued  its  good  work  after  it  had 
been  braced  up.  and  held  Exeter  after  Kent  left  the  game. 

I  didn't  stay  for  the  snake  dance,  but  rushed  off  to  the 
gym  after  Grant  to  find  out  the  particulars.  I  was  just 
about  his  best  friend  at  the  time,  so  he  was  perfectly  frank 
with  me.  He  said  that  he  was  afraid  of  Kent's  unaccount- 
able accident.  We  both  hurried  over  to  see  Kent,  but  he 
had  not  yet  recovered  consciousness.  He  had  been  ex- 
amined and  nothing  was  found  broken.  It  was  a  mystery. 
The  doctor  could  not  explain  it,  but  Grant  told  them  to  go 
away  and  he  would  revive  his  room-mate. 

Then  I  received  the  surprise  of  the  day.  Grant  started 
to  talk  to  the  white,  unconscious  form  of  Kent.  He  began 
slowly,  in  a  low  soothing  tone.  This  was  broken  up  several 
times,  when  Grant  uttered  a  few  numbers  as  if  he  were 


giving  football  signals.  Kent  stirred  a  little  and  slowly 
opened  his  eyes.  He  recognized  us  both  and  soon  was  in 
good  shape. 

Now  of  all  the  miracles  I  had  ever  heard  of,  this  one  I 
had  just  seen  was  the  most  startling.  Doctors  had  failed 
to  revive  Kent,  but  Grant  merely  talked  to  him  and  said 
some  numbers  and  presto!    Kent  came  to. 

We  left  Kent  there  to  rest  up,  with  instructions  by  Grant. 
I  took  Grant  up  to  my  room  and  made  him  explain  the  two 
great  my  steries  of  the  day,  of  bothofwhich  Iknewhewas  the 
cause.  The  crushing  strain  which  he  had  just  been  through, 
came  the  nearest  to  breaking  him  up  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

He  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  telling  me  of  his  method 
and  fear  of  its  results.  Early  in  the  season,  he  had  noticed 
Kent's  inability  to  use  his  head,  so  he  contrived  a  way  to 
do  the  necessary  job.  It  was  really  a  form  of  hypnotism, 
although  Grant  was  ignorant  of  any  hypnotic  powers. 
He  talked  to  Kent  continually  while  in  his  room,  and  got 
his  mind  in  such  a  condition  that  Grant  could  govern 
Kent's  actions  by  commands  in  the  form  of  numbers.  A 
code  was  worked  out  and  also  used  on  the  football  field. 
Grant  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
commands  only,  and  did  everything  possible  to  carry  out 
the  orders.  Grant  gained  so  much  power  that  he  was  afraid 
that  Kent  would  give  way  sometime  so  he  was  used  in  the 
Exeter  game  to  the  limit.  At  the  time,  Kent  probably 
knew  nothing  of  his  wonderful  feats  of  the  football  field 
that  Grant  had  been  clever  enough  to  bring  about. 

I  didn't  blame  Grant  for  his  actions  in  the  least,  as  he 
was  working  for  the  good  of  Andover,  and  was  unaware  of 
any  harm. 

This  ends  the  story  of  the  mystery  of  General  Grant  and 
Winged  Kent  as  they  were  called  by  the  school,  and  demon- 
strates fairly  well  the  extremes  that  are  reached  in  the 
spirit  of  football. 

Marshall  L.  Posey,  1923 
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PHILLIPS    ACADEMY,    AN  DOVER 


Norember,  1922 


"Is  he  dumb?" 

"Is  he!  Why,  he's  so  dumb,  he  thinks  celluloid  is  Harold's 
brother." 


LONG  AGO 

Written  by  an  Abbot  '23  girl  in  '43 
(With  apologies  to  Eugene  Field) 

I 

I  once  knew  all  the  boys  that  came 
And  settled  in  this  little  town. 
Of  every  boy  I  knew  the  name, 
My   friends  were  athletes — once  a 
clown. 

I  knew  who  lived  in  every  dorm 
Just  how  far  each  boy  would  go. 
Oh,  I  was  very  peppy  then. 
But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

II 

I  knew  the  spot  upon  the  hill 
W  here  I  could  meet  a  dozen  beaux 
I  knew  where  surely  would  be  Bill. 
How  I  found  nobody  knows. 
I  knew  the  very  house,  for  I  could  see 
Where  Johnny  lived  and  also  "  Bo." 
And  all  the  boys  and  also  profs  knew 
me, 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

Ill 

And  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth 
I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot 
Only  to  learn  this  solemn  truth 
I'm  not  forgotten — but  I'm  forgot. 
Yet  here's  a  "femmy"  that  I  see 
Who  knows  the  things  I  used  to  know. 
To  think  I  was  once  as  wise  as  she ! 
But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

IV 

I  know  it's  folly  to  complain 
Of  whatsoe'er  the  Fates  decree 
But  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain 
I  tell  you  what  my  wish  would  be. 
I'd  like  to  be  a  girl  again 
Back  with  the  boys  I  used  to  know. 
Oh,  I  was  very  well  known  then! 
But  that  was  very  long  ago. 


The  joke  above  reminds  us  of  another  bloke  who  was  so  dense  he 
thought  Mussel  Shoals  was  a  prize  fighter. 


Senior:  Got  any  insect  powder? 
Prep:  Nope,  what  do  you  want  it 
for? 

Senior:  My  watch  has  ticks. 


November,  1922 


THE  MIRROR 
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Absent-minded  Senior :  Here,  prep,  go  down  and  get 
me  a  haircut. 


(A  Phillipian  healer  in  his  report  of  a  recent  cross-country- 
meet,  relates  the  following  peculiar  episode):  Mr.  Smith 
and  P.  Rhines  came  neck  and  neck  down  the  straightaway; 
it  was  found  very  hard  work  to  separate  them. 


When  a  Boston  baby  sees  a  train  he  says,  "Masti- 
cate, masticate." 


(Heard  in  chapel  the  morning  after  the  rating): 
"Lead  kindly  light  amidst  the  encircling  gloom." 


Writer  of  Risque  Stories:  "I  can't  seem  to  col- 
lect my  thoughts  today." 

Cynical  Friend:  "Why  don't  you  get  in  touch 
with  the  garbage  man." 


He  Knew  'em 

"You  oughta  know  the  women  'round  here?" 
"I  do." 

"Would  Polly—  ?" 

"No,  but  Hollywood." 

■ — Ex. 


(Prep  from  Podunk  gazing  at  scaffolding  beside 
foundation  of  the  Memorial  tower):  Well  I '11  be 
hanged. 


"Pardon  me,"  quoth  the  convict  as  the  governor 
passed  his  cell. 

• — Ex. 


An  Opium  Dream— or  the  Ravings  of  a  Disordered 
Mind 

Night  —  darkness,  impenetrable  and  oppressing  —  fitful 
gusts  of  foul,  unclean  rain  mingling  with  the  shrieks  of  a 
frenzied  gale  like  some  lost  soul,  damned  for  eternity  — 
now  sobbing,  wailing,  moaning  —  now  cackling  fiendish 

laughter:  A  flash  of  forked  lightning  —  a  long,  dead 

tree,  its  scarred,  wind-tossed,  naked  limbs  stretched  in 
agonized  supplication  to  a  merciless  heaven  —  and  at  its 
foot  a  dank  fern  —  repulsive,  horrible — loathsome  rep- 
tiles writhing  on  its  filthy  bosom  —  a  place  forsaken  by 
Clod  and  man- — shunned.  Low-flying,  fear-crazed  clouds 
driven  madly  by  the  wind,  scudding  across  the  shuddering 
sky  —  and  a  leprous,  dying  moon  sinking  to  its  death-bed  He:  Why  does  he  call  his  girl  "Oleo"? 

behind  the  gaunt,  tossing  branches  of  the  lifeless  tree.  Him:  Because  he  has  no  one  but  her. 
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PHILLIPS   ACADEMY,  ANDOVER 


November,  1922 


A  Lip-stick. 


TlFFANY&Co. 


Jewelry  of  Quality 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &37-Street 
New  York 


American  History  Prof:  Smith,  can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing about  the  people  who  came  to  the  Colonies  from  the 
Rhine. 

Smith:  Oh  yes,  yes  sir!  They  were  the  cause  of  the 
Bacon  Rebellion. 


Stewed  No.  1:    I  hear  your  brother's  an  undertaker. 
He'd  better  get  out  of  the  business. 
Ditto  No.  2:  "Whaffor?" 

"I  just  heard  the  undertaking  business  was  getting 
dead." 


—  -rm'c 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

For  Week  End  Visits  or  Football  Games 
by  Motor  or  Train 

Ulsters,  Short  Warms,  Heavy  Tweed 
Norfolks  and  Knickers 
Shetland  Sweaters,  Vests.  Mufflers  and  Gloves 
Luncheon  Baskets,  Thermos  Cases 
Fur  and  Wool  Robes,  Shawls  and  Mauds 
Trunks,  Bags  and  Travelling  Kits 

Send  for  "New  Directory  of  Brooks  Brothers'  Building" 
BOSTON  NEWPORT 


Tremontcor.  boylston 


220  Bfllevue  Avenue 


BROOKS  BROTHERS' 
Building,  convenient  to 
Grand  Central,  Subway, 
and  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Hotels  and  Clubs 


Henry  E.  Russell  Samuel  B.  Reed 

Gerald  H.  Noonan  Wni.  Gordon  Means 

Robert  J.  Dunkle  John  A.  Curran 

Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST  LOSS  BY  FIRE 

with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


How  Cruel! 

Flat — "  'Ja  hear  about  those  cruel  policemen?" 

Foot — "No,  what'd  they  do?" 

Flat — "Cut  off  a  burglar's  retreat." 

—  Banter 


They  are  distilling  alcohol  from  acorns  now.  "Great 
soaks  from  little  acorns  grow." — 

— Lampoon 


"Just  one  more  kiss,  hon!" 

"No."  She  pushed  him  away.  "The  street  car  goes 
by  the  house  here  at  twelve  o'clock  and  it's  eleven  al- 
ready. 

— The  Malteaser 


Junior:  "Columbus  certainly  was  some  prophet." 
Senior:  "Why  was  he?" 

Junior:  "When  he  first  saw  America,  he  yelled,  'See, 
dry  land!'" 

— Burr 


( ioi  FEB  i  "By  practicing  I  made  a  perfect  36." 
Wife:  "1  did  the  same  by  lacing." 

— Burr 


THE  BURNS  CO.,  Inc. 


Men's 
College  Clothes 


Featuring  Correct  Models  for  the 
Classroom 

For  the  Street      For  Formal  Occasions 
For  Sports  Wear 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


PoofesieUerss 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Christmas  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


Judas:  "You  can  certainly  tell  that  that  bird's  a 
card  shark  to  look  at  him." 

Priest:  "You  certainly  can.  Why,  he  even  walks 
with  a  shuffle." 

—  Virginia  Reel 


Cass  Cade:  "What  is  the  best  boat  for  shooting 
rapids?" 

Water  Fall:  "A  gunboat." 

— Goblin 


Tight  Stuff 

First  Stewed:  That  girl's  a  miser  when  she  dances. 

Second  Steweder:  Huh? 

First  Stewed:  Yeh,  pretty  close. 


Boris:  I  sleep  with  my  dog  every  night. 

Reba:  That's  very  unhealthy. 

Boris:  I  know  it,  but  he's  used  to  it  now. 


-Record 


KODAKS                             PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY  TEAMS 

TELE  =>HONE  CONNECTION                   AndoVei*,  MaSS. 

JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 

GEORGE  STEWART 

Opposite  the  Movies 

Sells  Electric  Lamps,  Andirons  and  Screens, 
Couch  Covers  and  other  Useful  Articles  at 
Low  Prices. 

Also  Buys  Clothing  and  Shoes. 

(Compliments  of 

THE  BLACKSHAW  JEWELRY  STORE 

A.  F.  KIVARI).  Registered  Optometrist 

36  Main  Street      -       -      Andover,  Mass. 

Arm  an:  Kerchoo! 

Armette:  Oh  dear,  I'm  afraid  my  powder  made  you 
do  that! 

ARMAN  (gallantly):  Nonsense!   I  used  to  take  snuff! 

— Pelican 

"Why  was  Dr.  Kutter  so  severely  reprimanded  by  the 
club  librarian?" 

"They  caught  him  absent-mindedly  removing  the 
appendix  from  the  book  he  was  reading." 

— American  Legion  Weekly 

Wysic:  "My  pet  monkey  sprained  his  leg." 
Krasche:  "Sort  of  a  monkey  wrench,  eh?" 

— Scalper 

Boast:  "I  had  eight  dates  last  week." 
Toast :  "Masculine  or  dromedary?" 

— Mugwump 

THE  PHILLIPS  INN 

OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 
Diagram  and  Kates  on  Applieation. 

John  M.  Stewart        -  Proprietor 

NASSON  TEA  SHOP 

56  BARTLET  STREET 

Pirtfjbap  Cakes  ant)  ^anbtotdjesi 

 AND  

Cakeg  for  £>preal>g,  ILuntb  anb  Btnner 

Hours:    1  TO  6.30  o'clock 

0  R  DERS    F  I  1.  I.  E  1)    A  T     S  II  o  R  T     N  0  T  1  G  E 

James  H.  Lew  Co. 

High  Grade  Cleansers 
T)ry  and  Steam  Cleansing 


Have  Our  Auto  Call 


11  Essex  Street 


Andover 


Coplep  Canbte* 


All  Home  Made  and  Pure.    Also  Salted  Nuts  Sent  to  Your 
Address,  or  to  Friends  by  Parcel  Post 


MISS  COOMBS 

10  MORTON  STREET,  ANDOYER,  MASS. 


Hebrew:  "Any  old  rags  to-day,  sir?" 

Henry:  "No,  my  wife  is  away  in  the  country." 

Hebrew:  "Ah!  any  empty  bottles?" 

— Goblin 


Easily  Solved 

Teacher:  "How  did  Robinson  Crusoe  live?" 
Willie  Willis  (whose  father  is  a  publisher):  "Off 
the  royalties  from  his  book,  I  suppose." 

— Judge 


The  Wurst  Joke 

Butch:  "This  sausage  is  certainly  strong." 
Butcher:  "  It  probably  came  from  an  athletic  hog." 


Face  Value  of  Signs 

When  a  girl  turns  up  her  nose  to  you,  she  tells  you 
where  to  get  off;  when  she  turns  her  mouth  up  to  you, 
she  tells  you  where  to  get  on. 

— The  Jade 


When  in  Boston  — 

You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  everything 
worthwhile.  Meet  your  college  friends  here  when 
in  Boston. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

The  splendors  of  Old  Egypt!  Massive  columns  and  pillars  of 
burnished  silver — gorgeous  colors  blending  into  mystic  hues — 
the  soft  glow  of  an  Eastern  twilight — and  in  the  distance,  the 
limitless  sands  of  the  desert.  These  are  the  magic  illusions 
that  enchant  you.  Here  you  feast  with  the  Pharaohs  and 
dance  to  music  that  throbs  with  the  mystery  and  romance  of 
the  Orient.  Continuous  dancing  from  six  to  one.  Music  by 
the  Ori  inal  Guatemala  Serenader's  Marimba  Band  and 
Leo  Reisman's  Famous  Brunswick  Orchestra. 

THE  BRUNSWICK  THE  LENOX 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOYLSTON  STREET 

AT  CLARENDON  AT  EXETER 


Mique:  "I  hear  your  roommate  has  a  baby  saxo- 
phone." 

Ique:  "  Yeh,  and  it'll  be  an  orphan  soon." 

— Chaparral 


Fresh:  "How  do  you  suppose  a  fellow  with  two 
wooden  legs  can  walk?" 

Soph:  "He  probably  just  manages  to  lumber  along." 

— Gar<zovle 


The  Height  of  Laziness 

Breaking  a  cigarette  in  half  so  you  won't  have  to  draw 
the  smoke  so  far. 

— Purple  Parrot 


"What  are  you  going  to  put  in  your  girl's  stocking  for 
Christmas?" 

"Nothing.    I  like  what's  in  it  now  pretty  well!" 

—Lord  Jeff 


Phillips  Academy  Students' 

Christmas  Gift 

200  Letter  Sheets,  Republic  Bond,  j     „    ^  ^ 
Printed  to  order  I 

100  Envelopes,  Republic  Bond,  i  ^1,00 
Printed  to  order 

100  Extra  f"  f\  Special   Double  Sheet  Package 

Envelopes  OvFC      100  Envelopes,  100  Double 

"  Sheets  4j»  ^ 

200  Extra  tf»  1   (\f\        Printed  ^ 

Envelopes  .  .  .  W  l-'VXJ      i00  Additional  <2>  1  f\f\ 

Double  Sheets  «IpA«W 

 50c  -  50c 

"S££!     $1.00  tSsteT  $3.00 

Always  Remit  With  Order. 
Print  Copy  With  Order.  Copy  to  Contain  Not  More 

Than  Four  Lines. 
Stationery  of  this  character  is  very  suitable  for  presents 
for  graduation  or  birthdav,  and  for  Christinas  there 
could  be  nothing  more  suit.ible.  This  is  as  bis  as  the 
biggest  value  in  stationery  ever  offered  by  any  concern. 
Package  delivered  prepaid. 

Omer  Holman  Stationery  Co. 

Box  55,  Peru,  Indiana 


i^aftli  Avenue  Boot  Shop 
near  481th  Street,  New  York 


Style  Shoes  of  Quality 


Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  larger  cities 


DORRETY^BOSTON 

387 Washington  St-Tel-6l85Main 

CLASS  PINS 

RINGS  --  CHARMS  --  MEDALS 
FRAT  PINS-LOVING  CUPS-TROPHIES 

Send  for  ARTAPPLIED    |  . 

IP  EMBLEMS  y 


The  Old  Abbot  Homestead  Tea  Garden 

Happy  Hollow    Near  Hartwell  Abbot  Bridge 

10  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 

Old  Fashioned  Eatables       Old  Fashioned  Service 
Fraternity  Banquets       Small  Suppers 
Kirthday  Cakes  Sandwiches  and  Cakes  for  Spreads 


Remember  Miller's 

Is  the  place  when  in  need  of 

Shoes  or  Repairing 


Everything  Stirred  with  the  Famous  ''Indian  Rid  fie  Sliek' 
Telephone  22  M 


Consult  our  Agents  on  the  Hill,  the  Burton  Brothers  and 

M  mi  roe 


F.  &  R.'S 

TRADE  VVmaRK 

Celebrated  Criss  Cross  Cereals 

TRADE  VS^MARkt 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Gluten  Flour" 

The 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Cresco  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Whole  Wheat  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Graham  Flour" 

Look 

Oldest  Flour 

"F.  &  R.'s  Cook's  Best  Bread  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Pansy  —  The  De  Luxe  Pastry  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Health  Flour" 

For  Our 

Specialists 

"F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Cake  and  Biscuit  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Whole  Wheat  Pancake  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Granulated  Table  Meal" 

TRADE  MARK 

in  the 

"F.  &  R.'s  Barley  Crystals  Breakfast  Cereal" 
"F.  &  R.'s  Cresco  Grits  Breakfast  Cereal" 
"F.  &  R.'s  Rolled  Wheat  Breakfast  Cereal" 

Because 

United  States 

"F.  &  R.'s  White  Wheat  Table  Bran" 

These  noted  flours  and  cereals  are  now  on  sale  in  all  leading  fancy 

It  Stands  for 

of 

retail  grocery  stores  throughout  the  United  States  and  Great 

Unexcelled 

Britain.    Messrs,  A.  B.  Sutherland  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
carry  F.  cV  R.'s  Self  Rising  Whole  Wheat  Pancake  Flour  in  their 

America 

grocery  department;  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest 

Quality 

pancakes  that  you  have  ever  eaten,  telephone  your  order  to 

them  at  once.    Descriptive  Circular,  Recipe  Book  and  Diet 

List  free  upon  request. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  FARWELL  (gL  RHINES  CO. 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Are  you  keeping  in  mind  the 
"Mirror"  Christmas  competition  ? 


Four  worth-while  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winners. 


Turn  in  your  contribution  to 
25  BARTLET  HALL. 


Raccoon  Coats 

For  the  Big  Games 

When  you  slip  into  a  big,  roomy  great-coat 
of  soft  Raccoon  skins  you're  ready  for  the 
big  fray.  And  comfortable  as  can  be  in 
the  car!    A  fine  selection  now  available. 

*350. 

MUSKRAT  COATS       .  $435. 

Gunther 

Fifth  Jlvenue  at  36th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Furriers  for  More  Than  a  Century 


Raccoon  Coats 

For  the  Big  Games 

When  you  slip  into  a  big,  roomy  great-coat 
of  soft  Raccoon  skins  you're  ready  for  the 
big  fray.  And  comfortable  as  can  be  in 
the  car!    A  fine  selection  now  available. 

»350. 

MUSKRAT  COATS       .  S43J. 

Gunther 

Fifth  j4venue  at  36^  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Furriers  for  More  Than  a  Century 


r.  cfc  K.  b 

TRADE     )C/f  MARK 

Celebrated  triss  Iross  Cereals 

TRADE  MARK 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Gluten  Flour" 

The 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Cresco  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Whole  Wheat  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Graham  Flour" 

Look 

Oldest  Flour 

"F.  &  R.'s  Cook's  Best  Bread  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Pansy  —  The  De  Luxe  Pastry  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Health  Flour" 

For  Our 
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EDITORIALS 

THE  KU  KLUX 


THE  attention  of  the  school  was  called  during  the 
past  month,  by  a  speaker  in  chapel,  to  the  activity 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Louisiana.  The  speaker 
went  further,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  such  an  organi- 
zation. Beyond  a  doubt  he  was  right,  and  the  point  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  Not  only  is  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  un- 
necessary and  uncalled  for,  but  of  late  it  has  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  decided  menace. 

The  original  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  formed  in  the  South 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  feared  that 
the  slave  population,  reacting  to  their  new-found  liberty, 
would  show  a  tendency  to  overstep  their  bounds.  To  some 
degree  this  proved  to  be  so,  and  the  secret  body  was  not 
without  its  advantages.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the 
negroes  had  settled  down,  the  founders  of  the  Klan  dis- 
solved it  at  once,  thereby  showing  remarkable  moderation 
and  wisdom. 

The  existing  Klan  is  a  new  and  different  thing.    It,  -too, 


states  that  its  purpose  is  to  hold  down  the  negroes  in  the 
South,  and  also  to  guard  America  against  the  dangers  of 
excessive  immigration.  In  reality  it  is  an  organization 
originated  by  men  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  a  political 
application  of  masked  terrorism.  Even  if  the  negroes  are 
exceeding  their  legitimate  bounds  (and  this  is  not  the  case), 
let  us  punish  them  under  law  after  due  trial  and  conviction. 
Let  us  not  arouse  them  to  a  state  of  frenzied  panic  by 
murder,  lynching,  night-riding,  and  similar  forms  of 
violence. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  set  themselves  against  all 
organizations,  sects,  and  individuals  not  falling  under  the 
classification  of  "white,  native,  and  Protestant."  They 
have  obtained  political  supremacy  in  ten  or  more  states. 
The  situation  is  past  the  amusing  stage.  Its  development 
is  being  watched  with  growing  anxiety  by  those  who  are 
wise  enough  to  appreciate  its  perils. 

Edward  C.  Humphrey,  1923 


WHY  IS  THE  PREP  SCHOOL? 


IN  the  day  when  our  fathers  went  to  school  a  man  who 
received  four  years  of  college  education  was  thought 
to  be  amply  prepared  for  his  business  and  social 
career.  Today  many  a  boy  receives,  besides  his  college  edu- 
cation, a  prep  school  and  perhaps  a  pre-prep  school  course. 

Has  the  cause  of  the  prep  school  been  because  parents 
feel  that  their  sons  need  the  added  polish  of  such  a  place  or 
that  college  life  has  become  so  complicated  that  to  step  into 
il  from  a  common  high  school  is  too  much  for  the  average 
boy?    But  would  either  of  these  two  considerations  be 


important  enough  to  fill  the  many  prep  schools  of  our  land  to 
overflowing,  as  is  the  case  at  present?  I  think  not.  I  think 
that  originally  the  prep  school  only  set  out  to  fulfill  these 
requirements,  but  besides  doing  this  brought  so  much  of 
worth  and  experience  to  its  pupils  that  it  came  to  be  more 
than  just  preparation  for  college;  in  fact,  that  it  came  to 
mold  a  boy's  character  for  the  best  at  its  most  impression- 
able and  formative  period.  It  puts  a  boy  on  his  own  feet 
and  gives  him  strength  to  stand  there.  What  better  train- 
ing for  life's  great  struggle  can  there  be? 

Edward  P.  Wells,  1924 
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THE  HIGGINBOTHAMS'S  CHRISTMAS 


WITH  a  blustering  rattle  Hiram  Higginbotham's 
trusty  "Big  Ben"  ushered  into  him  a  cold  grey 
Christmas  morn.  Starting  the  day  in  the  biting 
cold  of  a  Maine  winter  was  no  longer  considered  a  hardship 
or  an  affair  of  more  than  a  few  minutes.  That  his  one  set  of 
false  teeth  were  firmly  frozen  into  his  glass  of  water  caused 
him  an  annoying  but  not  an  unusual  setback.  The  house 
was  soon  glowing  with  the  welcome  warmth  of  several 
advantageously-placed  stoves.  A  little  while  after  Mandy 
appeared  and  the  customary,  annual  kiss  of  affection  and 
good  will  being  over  with,  began  to  make  preparations  for 
the  day.  The  expected  routine  was  as  follows:  church  at 
10  o'clock;  11.15  to  1.15- — cooking  of  tremendous  amounts 
of  edibles;  at  1.30,  the  arrival  of  John,  Thomas,  and  Henry, 
all  flourishing  and  prosperous  young  Higginbothams,  with 
a  large  assortment  of  wives  and  children;  at  1.45  —  dinner, 
closely  followed  by  the  regular  Christmas  chat  and  quiet 
doze;  soon  after,  a  makeshift  supper  and  a  fond  farewell. 

Everything  went  well  until  Pa  went  to  the  barn  to  bring 
in  the  two  splendid  turkeys  which  he  had  carefully  cleaned 
and  plucked  the  previous  night.  Well,  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  Sir  Reynard,  both  were  mangled  and  torn 
beyond  recognition.  Pa's  anger  turned  quickly  into 
alarm.  No  more  turkeys  of  his  own,  all  stores  closed,  and 
dinner  five  hours  away.  With  grim  determination  he  took 
down  his  shot  gun  and,  after  loading  it,  repaired  to  his 
neighbor's  turkey  run.  Since  it  was  a  full  acre  in  extent,  he 
could  not  hope  to  catch  the  birds,  and  so  ■ —  up  came  his 
gun,  and  in  two  seconds  the  two  best  gobblers  were  laid 
low.  The  tearing  of  his  coat  as  he  slid  over  the  barbed  wire 
fence  occasioned  only  an  abrupt  grunt.  Even  the  cry  of 
"Stop,  thief!"  from  his  irate  neighbor,  who  luckily  did  not 
recognize  the  culprit,  delayed  him  not  a  whit.  He  speedily 
prepared  his  second  brace  of  Christmas  turkeys  with  hands 
now  made  lightning-like  with  the  awful  threat  of  being  late 
to  church.  To  Mandy's  remarks  at  the  freshness  of  the 
birds  and  his  delay  heanswered  never  aword,  butdashed  up- 
stairs and  changed  to  his  meeting  clothes. 

After  a  hastily-executed  two-mile  walk,  Mandy,  Hiram, 
and  Andrew,  16,  the  youngest  and  a  fairly  prosperous 
Higginbotham,  still  working  about  the  farm,  arrived  just  as 
the  organist  began  to  become  nervous  at  the  absence  of  the 
organ  boy,  Andrew.  He  soon  had  the  bellows  full,  however, 
so  all  was  peace  once  more.  Nothing  specially  disastrous 
happened  except  that  Hiram,  after  making  several  frantic 
efforts  to  locate  his  trusty  blue  bandana,  finally  drew  it  out 
and  in  so  doing  splattered  the  adjacent  benches  with  a 
generous  coating  of  Prince  Albert.  Then  again  the  organist 
had  to  go  behind  the  pipes  to  wake  up  the  blissfully-sleeping 


Andrew  before  the  wheezy  organ  could  squeak  forth  the 
closing  hymn. 

As  the  happy  hour  of  one-thirty  approached  anxious 
faces  often  appeared  at  the  windows  and  looked  expectantly 
down  the  wind-swept  road. 

"Hiram,"  said  Mandy  in  a  plaintive  voice,  "we've  always 
opened  the  presents  at  this  time  before.  Let's  open  ours 
now  and  I'll  send  the  others  theirs  tomorrow.  I  guess  they 
must  have  forgotten  us."  And  only  a  comforting  pat  from 
Pa  saved  her  from  breaking  out  into  sobs.  Pa's  and  Ma's 
presents  "from  your  loving  niece,  cousin,"  etc.,  disclosed 
the  usual  line  of  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  and  mufflers,  and  a 
Christmas  card  which  Ma  distinctly  remembered  sending 
several  years  back.  Andrew  received  two  neckties  and  a 
pop-gun. 

As  they  sat  down  to  eat  at  the  large,  empty  table,  each 
trying  to  appear  cheertul  and  each  failing  dismally,  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  plowed  two  automobiles,  honking 
frantically.  Almost  immediately  in  dashed  three  tall  sons 
and  three  pretty  daughters-in-law,  closely  followed  b\  a 
whole  bevy  of  children,  everyone  of  whom  was  trying  to 
outdo  the  other  in  the  rosiness  of  their  cheeks,  the  cheerful- 
ness of  their  smiles,  and  the  jollity  of  their  laughter.  After 
a  heart-touching  round  of  loud  smacks,  tight  hugs,  and  a 
playful  tickle  from  Pa  to  each  of  his  grandchildren,  all  of  the 
new-comers  grabbed  Pa  or  Ma  by  the  most  convenient 
handle  and  forcibly  pulled  them  out  onto  the  porch. 
There,  close  to  the  steps,  was  a  bright,  glistening,  new 
Ford.  All  over  the  shining  body  were  cheery  Christmas 
seals  with,  "From  all  of  us  to  ourdear  Ma,  Pa,  and  Andrew." 
And  the  contents  of  the  back  seat  were  just  as  interesting. 
Willing  hands  soon  brought  out  and  placed  about  the  hall 
in  the  most  conspicuous  places  a  sled,  several  pieces  of 
clothing,  and  a  small  victrola. 

Oh,  what  a  joyful  surprise!  and  Ma  thought  she  was 
forgotten.  Pa  and  Ma  were  so  enraptured  they  were  not 
even  able  to  say,  "Thank  you."  Finally,  when  all  were 
seated  at  the  table,  all  rose  with  bowed  head,  the  children's 
bowed  so  that  they  might  more  easily  take  in  the  luscious 
aroma  of  the  steaming  turkey,  while  Pa  said  a  long  grace. 
A  short  but  necessary  interruption  was  caused  by  Peter's, 
the  family  cat's,  attempt  to  have  his  share  of  turkey  before 
the  others.  As  Pa  viciously  attacked  the  —  here  his  knife 
struck  a  stray  buckshot,  but  this  caused  no  serious  trouble 
■ — defenseless  breast  of  a  very  tender  bird  with  his  razor- 
sharp  carver,  in  the  voice  that  was  once  both  the  pride  and 
envy  of  the  girls  of  the  country  side,  he  sang,  with  a  deep, 
mellow  voice,  "  Noel,  Noel,  Noel,  Noel.  Born  is  the  king  of 
Israel."  George  A.  Eddy,  1924 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  FRESHMAN 


I 

IT  was  at  a  college  reunion  dinner  where  I  heard  the 
following  tale.    It  was  told  by  one  of  the  speakers,  a 
Mr.  Dunworth,  by  name,  and  he  told  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  extremely  interesting. 

The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  story,  as  told  by  him, 
as  near  as  I  remember  them. 


Mulbrum  University,  located  at  Mulbrum  Heights, 
Michigan,  is  a  tiny  bit  of  a  college.  Yet  not  so  small  as  to 
render  her  altogether  incapable  or  defficient  in  instructing 
the  handful  of  young  men  who  make  up  her  student  body. 
She  is,  moreover,  a  thriving,  prosperous  little  college,  not 
without  her  iota  of  great  men  and  sprinkling  of  wealthy 
alumni  whose  generous  donations  are  not  only  kindly 
welcomed  but  eagerly  looked  forward  to  and  humbly  re- 
ceived by  the  college's  trustees. 

Two  boys,  each  from  the  same  town,  had  that  fall 
entered  Mulbrum.  Two  boys  who  were  extremely  different 
in  every  respect  save  one,  and  that  was  the  mutual  friend- 
ship that  existed  between  them.  One  was  exceedingly 
wealthy,  the  other  was  as  poor  as  the  first  was  rich ;  one 
whose  college  life  promised  to  be  a  mixture  of  fraternities, 
clubs,  ease  and  enjoyment,  the  other's  looked  out  upon  the 
difficult  task  of  fighting  for  an  education. 

"Bob,"  his  father  had  told  him,  "I  am  not  sending  you 
to  college,  you  are  sending  yourself.  I  only  wish  I  could, 
I  can't.  But  I  am  not  sure  but  that  you  can  get  more  out  of 
it  and  appreciate  an  education  the  more  for  having  to  work 
for  it." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  mention  Helen. 
As  I  have  said,  both  boys  came  from  the  same  town  and  both 
were  expecting,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  marry  Helen.  Only 
lately  had  Bob  given  up  this  hope,  and  then  only  partially. 
While  he  knew  that  Helen  favored  Dick  he  still  clung  to  the 
hope  that  she  some  day  might  change  her  mind.  A  slight 
hope,  a  slender  hope  —  but  still  a  hope. 

And  so  a  strange  pair  were  these  two  —  Bob  Fulton  and 
Dick  Everett  —  contenders  for  the  same  fair  lady,  yet  in  so 
many  ways  different,  and  yet  again  so  much  alike. 

The  fall  passed  uneventfully  enough  for  both  of  them. 
Neither  of  them  had  seen  much  of  each  other  that  fall, 
they  had  been  too  busy  —  Bob  with  working  and  studying, 
while  Dick,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  been  so  busy  with 
his  studies  but  with  meeting  new  friends,  fellows,  like  him- 
self, with  a  good  deal  of  money.  And  so  they  had,  more  or 
less,  drifted  away  from  each  other. 

One  night  early  in  December,  the  two  were  talking  to- 
gethe»»in  Bob's  room.  For  some  time  Bob  had  noticed  a 
change  in  Dick.  He  was  not  like  himself.  Usually  he  was 
the  jollier  and  more  talkative  of  the  two,  but  tonight  he  was 


unusually  silent  and  Bob  had  been  doing  most  of  the  talking. 
At  length  Bob  spoke  of  it. 

"Dick,"  he  said,  "what  ails  you?" 

"What  ails  me?"  replied  Dick  with  an  attempt  at  laugh- 
ter. "Why  nothing,  old  man." 

"You're  not  like  yourself,"  said  Bob.  "Come  on,  tell  the 
old  hard  luck  story,    What  is  it?" 

"I  — well,  hang  it  all,  it's  like  this,  Bob:  I  was  in  on  a 
little  game  in  Simpson's  room  last  night,  I  lost  and  — " 
he  hesitated. 

"Go  on,"  said  Bob. 

"I'm  cleaned.  Haven't  a  cent  to  my  name,  but  that 
isn't  the  worst  of  it.  You  know  I  told  you  last  week  I  was 
pretty  low,  didn't  dare  ask  the  pater  for  more.  Well,  that 
money  that  I  lost  last  night  was  borrowed,  every  cent  of  it. 
And  —  and  I  have  got  to  have  it  tomorrow." 

"How  much  was  it?"  asked  Bob. 

"It  was  —  well,  it  was  too  much." 

"  Let  me  help  you  Dick?" 

"No,  Bob,  even  if  you  could  I  wouldn't  want  you  to," 
he  said  as  he  rose  to  leave,  "and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now, 
I've  got  to  do  something,"  his  face  blanched,  his  fists 
clenched,  "something  —  desperate." 

The  next  morning  Bob  rose  with  an  uneasy  feeling  in  his 
mind.  What  his  chum  had  said  the  night  before  still 
rankled  in  his  brain.  Had  Dick  meant  it  when  he  said  he 
was  going  to  do  something  desperate?  Or  had  it  been  an 
idle  threat  of  which  nothing  would  come?  Of  whom  had  he 
borrowed  the  money  anyway?  Bob  knew  his  rich  chum  too 
well  to  take  much  stock  in  what  he  had  said.  Nevertheless, 
as  he  dressed,  the  uneasy  feeling  grew. 

Early  that  afternoon  he  was  met  on  the  street  by  a 
rather  excited  looking  fellow  who  came  rushing  up  to  him. 

"Heard  the  news?"  It  was  Simpson.  "  No,  of  course  you 
wouldn't  have,"  he  rushed  on  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  "Just  heard  two  profs  talking,  it  seems  a  bunch  of 
money  was  taken  from  Old  Dune's  office.  Everett's  beat 
it  —  they  don't  know  where.  They  think  he  took  it,"  he  ^ 
added  breathlessly. 

"Money?    Everett  has  gone?"  Bob's  face  was  a  blank. 

"Yeah.  They're  going  to  keep  it  quiet.  Say,"  he  went 
on,  noting  Bob's  look  of  shocked  surprise,  "  1  never  did  like 
that  Everett  fellow,  always  seemed  to  be  sort  of  a  rotter 
to  —  " 

But  Bob  did  not  wait.  To  listen  to  Simpson's  remarks 
about  Dick,  when  his  mind  was  already  so  full  of  fears  and 
suspicions,  would  be  unbearable. 

It  seemed  unthinkable  that  Dick  would  do  such  a  thing. 
Yet  did  lie  do  it:'  Dick  who  had  always  had  plenty  of 
money,  too  much  —  perhaps  that  was  the  trouble,  and  he 
could  have  more  for  the  asking.    For  Dick  to  steal,  then  to 
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run  —  it  was  an  incredible  thing.  No,  it  could  not  possibly 
be  true;  yet  —  and  he  remembered  his  threat  of  the  night 
before. 

Two  days  passed  in  which  Bob's  anxiety  grew;  no  news 
from  Dick,  no  news  from  home  about  Dick.  Bob,  in  a  way, 
felt  responsible  for  Dick.  He  was  the  older  of  the  two  and 
knowing  Dick  and  Dick's  people  as  he  did,  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to,  in  some  measure,  answer  for  Dick's  conduct. 

The  local  police,  of  course,  could  do  nothing  with  the 
robbery.  Dick  had  vanished  as  completeley  as  if  the  earth 
had  opened  up  and  swallowed  him.  "Old  Dune,"  Professor 
Duncan,  the  Dean,  was  in  an  uproar.  The  school,  according 
to  him,  was  disgraced.  Over  five  hundred  dollars  had  been 
stolen  from  his  office  safe  as  neatly  and  completely  as  if  it 
had  been  done  by  a  professional;  a  student  had  vanished 
with  it.    It  was  unspeakable! 

Another  day  passed  in  this  same  state  of  affairs.  Then 
came  a  telephone  call  from  Helen. 

"Bob,"  she  was  exclaiming  tearfully,  "I  have  just  heard 
of  it.  Oh,  Bob,  it  can't  be  true!  Dick  wouldn't,  I  know  he 
wouldn't,  do  such  a  thing.  Surely  there  must  be  a  mistake. 
He  has  so  much  money  already,  and  even  if  he  hadn't  he 
would  not  do  a  thing  like  that.  You  know  that,  Bob,"  a 
pause,  her  voice  grew  tense,  then,  "You  must  get  him,  Bob; 
bring  him  back." 

That  night  the  west-bound  limited  drew  up  disdainfully 
at  the  little  station  of  Mulbrum  Heights,  picked  up  a 
passenger,  then  resumed  her  hurried  flight.  And  Bob,  with 
Helen's  voice  ringing  in  his  ears,  had  started  out  to  find 
his  chum  —  "Get  him,  Bob;  bring  him  back." 

And  the  next  day  Simpson  —  gullible,  excitable  Simpson, 
wondered  some  more. 

It  was  out  in  a  hotel  in  San  Francisco  that  Bob  found 
Dick.  He  had  done  so  purely  by  chance.  Tracing  him  as 
far  as  the  middle  west,  which  had  by  no  means  been  easy,  he 
had  lost  him.  But  then,  quite  accidentally,  he  had  stumbled 
upon  a  clue  and  followed  him  to  San  Francisco  and  there  had 
found  him. 

Both  had  forgotten  their  respective  trials  and  worries 
in  the  joy  and  unexpectedness  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  were  seated  in  Dick's  room  that  they  approached 
the  subject  of  Bob's  coming. 

"Why  did  you  come,  Bob?"  asked  Dick. 

"To  take^you  back,"  replied  Bob. 

"Yes,  Dick,  why  did  you  do  it?" 


There  was  a  silence,  neither  spoke.  Each  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  read  and  to  visualize  the  other's  thoughts. 

"You  must  come  back,  Dick,"  Bob  went  on.  "You  simply 
must.   Helen  sent  me,  she  told  me  to  bring  you  back." 

"She  told  you?" 

"Yes,  Dick,"  Bob  went  over  and  laid  his  hand  on  Dick's 
shoulder,  "and  I  can't  go  back  without  you." 

Dick  arose.  "Listen,  Bob,  old  man,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
know  why  I  did  it.  I  guess  I  must  have  been  crazy.  I  told 
you  that  night  I  was  going  to  do  something  desperate,  and 
I  did.  Besides,"  he  shook  his  head,  "it  would  mean  going 
back  to  jail." 

"No  it  wouldn't,  Dick,  you  know  your  father  could 
straighten  that  out.  And  Helen  —  for  Helen's  sake  —  you 
must." 

"Let  me  stay  here,  Bob,"  Dick  pleaded.  "You  go  back 
to  Helen." 

Bob  shook  his  head.    "No,  Dick,"  he  said,  "it's  not  me 
she  wants,  it's  you." 
And  Dick  went. 

II 

Christmas  eve.  Night  was  falling,  a  dreary,  wintry 
night.  A  hurricane  of  snow  swept  down  the  street,  and  the 
skeletons  of  trees,  once  green  but  now  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  snow,  loomed  up  ghost-like  and  sinister  in  the 
semi-darkness.  In  one  of  the  houses  along  this  street  Bob 
and  Helen  were  talking. 

"Helen,  isn't  there  a  chance  for  me?"  Bob  was  saying. 

Helen  hung  her  head.    "  I'm  sorry  Bob,"  she  said. 

Bob  rose.    "Good-bye,  Helen." 

"Good-bye,  Bob." 

Bob  Fulton  turned  on  his  heel,  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
house  and  down  the  wind-swept  street,  into  the  gathering 
dusk. 


That  story,  as  told  to  me  by  Mr.  Dunworth,  always  has 
made  a  singular  impression  upon  me.  Here  was  a  fellow  in 
college,  a  Freshman,  who,  when  his  friend  went  wrong, 
sought  him  out  and  brought  him  back  to  the  girl,  his  own 
girl. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  he  did  the  only  thing  that  a  real  fellow 
should  and  ought  to  do  under  those  circumstances,  but 
I  have  often  thought  since  of  what  a  sad  Christmas  Day, 
that  year,  he  must  have  spent. 

Jack  B.  Page,  1925 
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'SING  A  SONG  OF  SHEKELS" 

(A  True  Story) 
(With  apologies  to  all  poets  both  past  and  present) 

Sing  a  song  of  shekels. 
Willie  went  away  to  school, 

And  this  is  how  he  played  the  game 
Of  money  and  the  fool. 

Sing  a  song  of  shekels. 
Willie  went  to  buy  some  books; 

He  purchased  very  many 
And  called  the  dealers  crooks. 

Sing  a  song  of  shekels. 
The  chapel  bell  was  ringing; 

Willie  went  and  dropped  some  more 
While  joining  in  the  singing. 

Sing  a  song  of  shekels. 
There's  ice  cream  at  the  door; 

And  off  of  easy  Willie 
Ed  Rice  did  take  some  more. 

Sing  a  song  of  shekels. 
Willie  went  down  to  Burns 

To  buy  all  the  clothes  he  could 
For  what  his  father  earns. 

Sing  a  song  of  shekels. 
Willie  went  to  town; 

There  he  took  a  lot  of  cash 
And  slung  it  all  around. 

Sing  a  song  of  shekels. 
Willie  played  bridge  for  money; 

And  the  number  Willie  lost 
Isn't  very  funny. 

Sing  a  song  of  shekels. 
Willie  went  down  to  the  grill 

And  spent  most  all  his  money 
On  pop  and  candy,  Still, 

Sing  a  song  of  shekels. 
W  illie  had  a  lot  of  fun; 

And  now  it  is  vacation  time 
But  Willie  hasn't  a  one. 

So  sing  a  song  of  shekels 
Save  them  as  you  may 

For  some  time  along  will  come 
A  very  rainy  day. 

William  E.  Boardman,  1924 
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NO  PRIZE  WITHOUT  A  STRUGGLE 


BONSALL  Gardner  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  front 
porch  of  the  de  Montmorency's  summer  residence. 
He  was  preparing  his  mind  for  the  encounter  that 
was  to  come. 

But  that  the  readers  may  be  acquainted  with  the  entire 
story,  it  would  be  well  to  start  at  the  true  beginning. 

Gardner  was  the  son  of  a  rich  London  banker.  At  an 
early  age  he  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  sport,  and  before  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  become  one  of  England's 
foremost  polo  players.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  played  on 
the  Cambridge  rugby  team,  and  had  reached  the  fourth 
round  of  the  Wimbledon  tennis  tournament. 

At  Cambridge  he  had  met  a  certain  Alan  de  Montmo- 
rency, also  a  great  athlete,  and  a  fellow  with  tastes  similar 
to  Gardner's,  de  Montmorency  was  threeor  four  years  older; 
he  also  played  on  the  rugby  team,  and  was  captain  of  the 
track  team. 

As  time  went  on  the  two  young  men  became  more  and 
more  intimate.  They  spent  vacations  together,  they 
roomed  together,  they  belonged  to  the  same  cluts.  They 
finally  became  almost  inseparable. 

One  night  Alan  received  a  note  addressed  from  Kensing- 
ton.   He  quickly  opened  it.    It  read: 

Lord  and  Lady  Harold  Billings 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  a  dance  in  honour  of  their  daughter 

Lady  Imogen  Billings 
on  Saturday  the  twenty-ninth  of  December 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
at  "  The  Birches,"  Kensington  Gardens 

He  turned  to  his  roommate:  "Awfully  charming  girl, 
Imogen,"  he  said;  "so  sorry  you  can't  attend." 

"Oh,  but  it's  nothing  to  me.  I  don't  know  the  girl  at 
all." 

"I  say,  old  chap,  if  you'd  like  to, I  might  be  able  to  get 
you  an  invitation." 

"It  would  be  fine  and  dandy  if  you  did,"  answered  Bon- 
sall  eagerly. 

So  they  went  to  the  dance. 

Just  before  the  first  number  was  to  start,  and  the  couples 
were  standing  around  the  floor,  Imogen  with  Alan,  Bonsall 
walked  up  to  Imogen  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 
Then  he  walked  off.  She  asked  Alan  to  excuse  her  a 
moment,  and  proceded  to  follow  Bonsall.  They  went  out  of 
the  room  together. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  dance  had  begun.  Alan  stayed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  awhile,  then  decided  to  follow  the 
two.  He  went  to  the  sitting  room;  they  were  not  there. 
He  went  to  the  lord's  den;  they  were  not  there.    He  went 


to  the  billiard  room ;  they  were  not  there.  He  searched  all 
through  the  house;  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

He  did  not  report  their  absence,  as  he  feared  to  compro- 
mise his  friend.  However,  the  assemblage  by  degrees  began 
to  become  aware  of  it.  Lady  Billings  was  informed  and 
immediately  notified  the  watchman,  who  started  on  the 
search. 

In  a  short  time  the  dance  was  converted  into  a  searching 
party,  everybody  going  off  in  a  different  direction.  Yet 
none  could  find  the  missing  couple.  The  chase  was  sus- 
tained till  about  half  past  two.  Then  it  was  abandoned 
until  later  in  the  morning. 

When  Alan  went  back  to  his  ancestral  home,  he  was 
feeling  ill.  He  had  invited  Bonsall  to  this  affair,  and  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it.  Then  Bonsall  had  treated 
him  this  way. 

"The  next  time  I  see  him,  I  shall  givehim  a  good  beating," 
he  murmured. 

Suddenly  the  door  bell  rang.  Alan  opened  the  door,  and 
to  his  horror  he  saw  before  him  Bonsall  Gardner. 

He  did  not  look  like  the  Bonsall  that  had  come  up  to 
Lady  Imogen  early  that  evening.  He  was  completely 
altered.  Though  it  was  a  cold,  wintry  night  he  had  no  coat  at 
all,  no  hat,  and  no  necktie.  His  shirtsleeves  were  rolled  up. 
He  had  linen  knickers  on,  and  sport  shoes.  His  attire  was 
just  the  thing  for  a  sultry  July  day  at  the  seashore. 

"Howdy,  old  chap,"  he  said,  "how  are  they  treating 
you?" 

"Bonsall!"  gasped  Alan,  "are  you  out  of  your  mind? 
What  have  you  been  doing?  Where's  the  girl?" 

"No,  I'm  not  out  of  my  mind.  What  girl  are  you  refer- 
ring to." 

"Come  in,"  said  Alan,  "and  close  the  door.  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you." 

Bonsall  obeyed,  and  the  men  sat  down  in  the  den. 

"Now,"  said  Alan,  "tell  the  whole  story  in  your  own 
words." 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  began  the  other.  "Gerald  and  I 
were  playing  tennis.  I  had  won  the  first  set,  and  was  lead- 
ing three  to  one  in  the  second.  Then  Rebecca  came  along, 
and  wanted  us  to  have  supper  with  her.  But  I  got  mad, 
and  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  go  home  to-morrow." 

"Bonsall,  you've  killed  the  girl,  and  you  want  me  to 
think  you've  gone  crazy!" 

"What  girl?" 

"Oh  God,  what  a  mess!"  exclaimed  Alan.  Then  he 
said,  "Bonsall,  can  I  trust  you  to  stay  here  while  I  tele- 
phone?" 

"Why,  of  course,  and  I  swear  I  don't  see  what  you're 
so  up  in  the  air  about." 
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Alan  went  to  the  telephone.  "  Kensington  8912  ■ —  Hello, 
Lord  Billings?  —  She  is,  that's  fine  —  What's  that?  — 
You  can't  get  anything  out  of  her?  H'm!  —  No,  I  can't. 
To-morrow?    All  right  —  Good-bye." 

He  went  up  to  Bonsall,  put  his  hands  around  his  throat, 
and  squeezed.  "You  damned  scoundrel,"  he  said;  "con- 
fess!" 

Immediately  the  latter  rose  and  struck  the  other  a  blow 
on  the  chin.    Then  the  two  began  to  grapple. 

Bonsall  had  the  advantage  of  being  twenty  pounds 
heavier  than  Alan,  and  was  in  addition  a  more  scientific 
worker.  The  result  was  that  within  five  minutes  he  had 
his  opponent  well  under  control.  To  finish  up  matters,  he 
lifted  Alan's  head  and  knocked  it  against  the  floor  with  all 
his  might.    This  blow  sent  Alan  into  oblivion. 

In  fact  the  knock  had  been  so  hard  that  Alan's  brain 
w  as  seriously  affected.  For  months  he  was  ill,  and  not  until 
June  did  he  show  any  signs  of  recovery.  About  the  last  of 
July  he  was  thought  to  have  completely  recuperated. 

In  the  meanwhile  two  things  of  importance  had  occurred. 
Lady  Imogen,  who,  though  she  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
tell  what  had  happened,  was  found  to  be  unharmed,  had 
married  Lord  de  Maurice  of  Normandy.  Bonsall  had  disap- 
peared, and  could  be  found  nowhere. 

Then  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  our  narrative.  Bonsall 
came  one  night  early  in  September  to  the  de  Montmorency 
summer  home,  determined  to  have  the  thing  over.  But  as 
he  approached  the  door,  he  became  nervous.  Then  he 
began  pacing,  as  we  have  said,  up  and  down  the  porch. 

Suddenly  he  grew  determined.  He  walked  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  made  his  way  to  the  living-room,  where 
Alan   was  sitting  alone. 

When  he  saw  his  former  pal,  he  jumped  up  out  of  his  seat. 

"Bonsall!"  he  cried.  "And  you  have  the  audacity  to 
appear  after  all  this?" 

"Oh  Alan,  will  you  sit  down  and  listen  to  reason!  You 
can't  imagine  how  much  discomfort  all  this  has  given  me." 

"I'm  sure  it  must  have!"  was  the  ironic  reply.  "It 
hasn't  given  me  any  at  all!" 

"O  God,  Al,  will  you  kindly  refrain  from  that  sarcasm?" 


THE 

THE  wind  howled  and  moaned  as  it  swept  through 
each  little  chink  or  crevice.  The  snow  descended, 
not  as  flakes  but  as  a  huge,  impenetrable  mass. 
The  minute  settlement  of  Deadwood  was  enveloped  in  a 
mantle  of  white.  The  ugly  blue  and  orange  paint  of  the 
houses  was  blotted  out  by  a  crystal  cloak  of  dazzling  white. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  had  no  effect  upon  the  cloak 
which  covered  the  great  North. 

Suddenly  a  coarse,  drunken  laugh  rose  above  the  wail  of 
the  blast.    The  door  of  Cuddy's  saloon  burst  open  and  a 


"That's  enough  from  you,"  answered  de  Montmorency, 
"you  get  right  out  of  here  this  instant!" 

"But  Al,  I  have  something  important  to  tell  you." 

"Which  I  have  no  desire  to  listen  to." 

"But,"  persisted  Gardner,  "it  may  straighten  out  our 
difficulties." 

"For  once  and  for  all,  get  out  of  here  immediately!" 

Bonsall,  seeing  no  opening  for  conversation,  withdrew, 
but  did  not  leave  the  grounds.  He  thought  that  within 
an  hour  or  two  Alan's  wrath  might  have  abated. 

For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  he  walked  about  the  estate. 
Then  he  went  into  the  house  again. 

Once  more  Alan  was  seated  by  himself.  This  time  he  was 
reading. 

"Alan,"  he  said,  "I  have  come  once  more  to  have  you 
listen  to  my  story." 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake!   You'll  drive  me  crazy!" 

"Alan,  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"Well,"  said  Alan  resignedly,  "say  it  quickly,  and  have 
it  over  with." 

"This  is  it:  one  day  Roger  Morton  and  I  were  having 
a  discussion.  He  finally  told  me  that  he  had  made  a  wager 
of  three  thousand  pounds  with  Stewart  Gilbert  the  previous 
night.  The  terms  were  as  follows:  He  bet  that  he  could 
produce  a  man  who  could  make  ten  people  believe  him 
crazy,  ten  believehim  a  criminal,  ten  believe  him  normal, 
at  the  same  time.  Roge  said  that  if  I  would  volunteer  the 
office,  he  would  give  me  half  of  the  net  profits.  An  added 
condition  was  that  the  thirty  people  should  hold  fast  in 
their  beliefs  for  six  months.  Now  Roge  and  I  have  won, 
having  convinced  our  man  of  the  thirty  people's  beliefs  by 
their  sworn  statements.  However,  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
realize  what  I  was  starting.  I  didn't  think  that  knock  I 
gave  you  would  affect  you  for  any  length  of  time.  I  don't 
exactly  know  what  to  say  as  an  excuse.  In  fact  I  have  none. 
But  the  money  is  yours.  You  played  the  leading  part  in  our 
acting." 

"Well,  old  chap,"  said  Alan  slowly,  "I'll  let  it  go  this 
time,  but  in  the  future  I  trust  you  will  make  more  conserva- 
tive wagers.   You  can  keep  the  money.   You  earned  it." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Hedley  V.  Cooke,  1  23 


CUR 

stunted,  deformed  figure  stumbled  drunkenly  out.  Another 
prolonged  laugh  followed  it.  The  creature  was  Jean 
Fontaine,  the  noted  murderer,  he  whom  the  officials  of 
Sainte-Pelagie  sought,  he  whom  the  police  of  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  pursued.  He  stumbled  his  drunken 
way  down  the  settlement's  one  street.  Bitter  anger  tilled 
his  breast,  for  Cuddy  had  told  him  that  the  police  had 
traced  him  to  Circle,  twenty  miles  distant.  Those  dogs,  the 
police,  hung  onto  his  trail  too  closely.  He  must  hasten,  flee 
farther  north.    He  must  sacrifice  his  cabin,  and  with  his 
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Coaster  Set 

For  Soft  Drinks  or  otherwise 
No.  102307  Nickel  or  Silver  Plated 


Ice  Water  Carafe 

For  Sleeping  room,  Dining 

room  and  Library 
in  several  finishes  to  match 
the  color  of  the  room. 
Price  $6.00  to  $9.50 


Ice  Water  Service 

For  Office,  Bedroom  or  Dining  Room 
No.  1021  $10.25 


No.  3992  Electric  Shaving  Mug 

supplies  warm  water  in  2 
minutes  for  shaving  $8.50 


Non-Breakable  Vaccum 
Bottle 

Keeps  Liquids  Hot  or  Cold 
for  24  hrs. 
No.  41L  Pint  $8.50 

Also  comes  in  quart  and 
2-quart  size. 


Beverage  Shaker  No.  21 

Has  Strainer  with  Leak  Proof 
Cap 

Nickel  or  Silver  Plated 


For  Your  Kid  Brother 
No.  03662  Boy  Seoul  Knife  SI. 75 


tie       Multi  Cup  Vacuum  Bottle 

51.75     No.  591  Pint  $3.00 

!  53.00    No.  592  Quart  $5.00 


For  Sale  By 
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few  possessions,  his  dogs  and  sled  seek  an  Arctic  home. 
Bah!  those  police! 

A  mongrel,  a  lean,  ugly  cur,  a  gutter  dog,  tail  drooping, 
cowering,  shivering,  its  matted  hair  covered  by  a  frozen, 
icy  coat,  stood  in  the  street,  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  a 
ramshackle  store.  As  Fontaine  approached,  the  cur 
looked  up,  puzzled  by  the  queer  sway  of  the  drunkard,  and 
by  his  monotone  mumblings.  Fontaine  did  not  see  him. 
Suddenly  he  tripped  and  was  precipitated,  headlong,  into 
the  chilly  snow  by  a  something  which  blocked  his  path. 
He  arose,  freed  from  his  drunken  stupor.  He  espied  the  cur 
rolling  over  in  the  snow  then  reached  to  his  hip.  A  boom 
reverberated  from  the  store  fronts  and  a  sudden  flash  lit  up 
the  immediate  surroundings.  There  was  a  peculiar  whistle 
and  a  thud  as  a  bullet  buried  itself  in  the  wooden  frame- 
work of  a  shack.  A  red  streak  appeared  on  the  cur's  back. 
The  bullet  had  grazed  him,  tearing  its  way  through  the 
ranks  of  frozen  hairs.  He  turned,  showed  his  fangs, 
snarled,  then  vanished  among  the  neighboring  firs. 

Fontaine  continued  toward  his  cabin,  muttering  impreca- 
tions against  the  beast.  Behind  him  came  the  cur,  intent 
upon  making  the  human  pay  for  his  injury. 

Reaching  his  dwelling,  he  unlatched  the  door,  entered,  leav- 
ing the  portal  ajar,  lit  his  kerosene  lamp,  and  began  to  col- 
lect his  scanty  supplies  in  preparation  for  a  hurried  flight. 

A  smoky-gray  shadow  glided  over  the  cabin  threshold; 
the  sinister  growl  of  a  half-breed  cur  followed  by  a  volley 
of  French  Canadian  oaths  and  a  piercing,  heart-rending 
shriek  rose  above  the  din  of  the  northern  wind. 


Four  hours  passed.  Careless  Jean  had  not  fled  from  his 
abode  for  his  savage  mongrels,  from  their  shed,  howled  in 
accompaniment  to  the  wind.  Gradually  the  first  ruddy  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  gilded  the  glistening  snow.  Three  tiny 
specks  stood  out  against  the  purity  of  the  great,  dazzling 
desert  of  white.  Closer  and  yet  closer  they  came,  resolving 
into  the  figures  of  men,  uniformed  men,  drawn  in  sleds  by 
quint-eyed  Esquimau  huskies.  They  impatiently  snapped 
their  long  whips  over  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  urging  them 
on  to  the  cabin.  Here  the  three  police,  for  such  were  they, 
leaped  from  their  sleds  and  approached  the  cabin,  the  faint 
light  of  dawn  dancing  fantastically  on  the  gunmetalled 
barrels  of  three  levelled  automatics.  Cautiously  they 
entered.  A  slim,  bloody  knife  lay  on  the  floor,  a  roughly 
hewn  table  lay  overturned  on  the  uneven  log  floor.  By  the 
pale  light  of  the  flickering  lamp  and  the  stronger  light  of 
approaching  day  they  discerned  the  lacerated  body  of  the 
murderer,  Jean  Fontaine,  beside  the  fire-place.  His  jugular 
vein  gaped  wide,  his  raggedly  torn  flesh  had  flapped  to  one 
side,  revealing  that  mortal  tube,  and  the  nearby  bone.  As 
they  grimly  lifted  the  scarlet-stained  corpse  and  bore  it 
out  through  the  doorway,  a  slender,  irregular  stream  of 
ruddy  hue  dripped  to  the  ground,  discoloring  the  glazed 
surface  of  the  snow. 

Far  in  the  distance,  the  howl  of  a  wolf-dog,  a  cur,  ascended 
from  the  hazy-blue  darkness  of  the  fir  forest,  the  cry  of  a 
wolf  that  has  made  its  kill. 

Robert  B.  Clarke,  Jr.,  1923 


THE  RIVAL 


JOHN  James,  Jr.,  was  not  an  ordinary  boy;  no,  far  from 
it.  John  James,  Jr.,  was  in  love;  desperately,  madly, 
and  although  the  gods  had  destined  otherwise,  he 
thought  hopelessly,  in  love.  To  him  the  world  was  filled 
with  deep  gloom  and  despair.  It  was  little  wonder  that 
his  standing  in  his  studies  was  not  high.  Mere  knowledge 
could  not  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere.  He  had  entered 
school  some  three  months  before,  as  verdant  as  the  grass 
on  the  campus,  but  with  the  grim  determination  to  make 
the  name  of  John  James,  Jr.,  a  well  known  one  at  the  school. 
At  athletics  he  had  been  an  immediate  failure;  not  because 
he  couldn't  play  soccer,  he  could — but  he  wouldn't. 
The  world  was  against  him,  what  wras  the  use.  She  wasn't 
there  to  see  him  play  so  what  difference  did  it  make.  But 
literature  was  another  matter.  In  that  he  possessed  no  great 
ability,  but,  and  here  lay  the  great  attraction  for  him,  if  he 
could  write  a  story  for  the  school  magazine,  she  would  see  it. 

A  Christmas  contest  was  being  run  by  the  school  paper 
and  great  was  to  be  the  honor  of  he  who  wrote  the  best 
story.  So  John  James  wrote.  I  say  he  wrote,  he  wrote  and 
wrote  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Despair,  gloom,  tragedy 
pervaded  all  his  works;  why  couldn't  he  get  away  from  them 
to  write  something  interesting.   He  knew  a  good  story  when 


he  read  one,  he  was  a  great  reader,  but  all  this  availed  him 
nothing,  — his  hopeless  love  and  his  gloom  triumphed. 

The  Christmas  number  was  more  than  a  month  away  and 
the  Thanksgiving  number  had  just  been  published.  With 
its  appearance  a  great  blow  had  fallen.  His  rival,  his  hated 
adversary  and  cause  of  all  his  gloom  had  actually  written 
a  poem,  and  it  had  been  published.  A  poem!  and  she 
would  see  it.  His  rival  would  take  care  of  that.  She  would 
read  it.  admire  it,  might  even  write  and  tell  him  how  she 
liked  it.  This  had  been  too  much,  he  had  redoubled  his 
efforts,  but  still  in  vain.  It  was  no  use.  He  must  gain 
notoriety  in  some  other  way.  Feigned  sudden  sickness, 
murder,  attempted  suicide  and  many  other  methods  sug- 
gested themselves  only  to  be  discarded.  They  were  too 
risky  and  didn't  give  sure  enough  results.  He  even  tried 
playing  his  best  at  soccer  for  a  few  days  but  he  gave  it  up. 
It  would  take  so  long  to  get  recognition  and  get  his  name  in 
the  paper. 

And  so  time  wore  on.  The  Christmas  contest  only  had  a 
week  more  to  run.  It  occurred  to  him  suddenly  one  evening. 
He  must  do  something,  here  was  apparently  his  only  chance 
of  winning  back  her  favor  and  he  was  letting  it  slip.  Out  of 
sheer  desperation  he  went  to  the  library  and  read  oxer  back 
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numbers  of  the  magazine.  He  might  find  some  inspiration 
there,  but  no,  his  mind  refused  to  be  inspired.  One  thing 
however,  impressed  him.  Most  of  the  stories  which  had 
been  printed  were  love  stories.  He  had  thought  his  own 
troubles  enough  without  thinking  up  any  more  like  them, 
but  why  couldn't  he.J  Certainly  he  had  had  as  much 
experience  as  any  one  —  and  then  he  had  it.  Without 
wasting  time  on  the  dignity  of  his  exit,  he  gained  his  room 
and  started  writing.  He  wrote  fast,  as  though  his  ideas 
were  crowding  the  ink  off  his  pen.  He  wrote  as  though  he 
was  afraid  he  would  forget  the  story  before  he  reached  the 
end  and  so  must  hurry.  His  gloom  and  despair  left  him,  and 
all  things,  even  his  rival  were  forgotten.  He  was  writing 
the  story  of  his  love  as  it  should  have  been,  his  love  as  he 
had  dreamed  it  so  many  times  and  he  was  on  familiar 
ground.  Much  of  it  was  fact,  most  of  it  was  fancy;  he  was 
writing  a  masterpiece  of  schoolboy  literature  and  he  knew  it, 
and  the  story  grew  in  greatness. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  he  finished  and  sleep  came 
even  before  he  could  rise  from  his  chair  to  undress.  The 
next  day  broke  clear  and  sharp,  a  day  when  the  snow,  the 
sun,  and  the  ice  all  combined  to  remind  the  world  that 
Christmas  was  coming.  And  John  James,  Jr.,  was  no  more 
sure  of  that  when  he  read  over  his  story,  than  that  it  would 
win  the  contest.  It  had  to,  it  couldn't  fail.  He  surprised 
both  himself  and  the  teacher  that  morning  by  doing  with 
ease  a  difficult  original  in  Geometry.  He  met  his  once 
dreaded  rival  on  the  street  and  snapped  his  fingers  in  his 
face  for  pure  joy,  and  then,  just  because  he  was  human  and 
wanted  to  see  his  rival  angry,  he  told  him  all  about  the 
story,  painting  in  bright  colors  the  great  honor  he  would 
receive  when  he  won  the  contest  and  the  great  progress  he 
would  make  toward  winning  back  her  favor. 

He  laughed  out  loud  and  smiled  at  intervals  all  day  long 
at  the  expression  on  the  other's  face.  He  went  home  to  bed 
after  a  busy  day  without  handing  in  the  story  and  made  the 
mental  reservation  that  tomorrow  he  would  hand  it  to  the 
editor  and  watch  him  read  it.  The  contest  closed  at  one 
o'clock  but  that  would  give  him  plenty  of  time.  During 
the  morning  he  had  no  chance  to  deliver  the  story,  he  had 
a  class  every  hour  till  twelve.  It  was  at  home,  though, 
locked  securely  in  the  top  drawer  of  his  desk.  He  had 
looked  at  it  the  last  thing  that  morning,  just  before  he  went 
to  Chapel.  After  his  last  class  he  dashed  for  his  room,  an 
hour  wasn't  so  long  after  all  and  he  might  miss  the  editor. 

He  sensed  approaching  calamity  when  he  found  his  door 
ajar,  he  felt  it  strongly  when  he  found  the  lock  to  his  drawer 
broken,  and  it  arrived  when  he  opened  the  drawer  and 
found  the  story  gone. 

Now  John  was  human,  and  he  was  mad,  mad  down  to 
the  very  tips  of  his  toes,  but  he  was  also  a  sport.  After  all, 
his  rival  had  only  put  into  use  the  old  maxim.  Then,  as 
quickly  and  completely  as  he  had  come  out  of  it  he  dropped 
back  into  the  old  sulkiness,  the  old  way  of  hiding  himself 
from  others.  He  felt  desperate  at  times  but  had  enough 
sense  to  take  it  out  on  his  studies.  Term  examinations  came 


along  and  they  were  hard  work.  He  hadn't  studied  the 
first  of  the  year  and  the  exams  meant  real  plugging.  He 
threw  himself  into  them,  fought  them  as  if  they  were  his 
rival,  and  derived  a  real  pleasure  from  it.  He  could  forget 
the  world  when  studying. 

Like  all  things  in  this  world,  however,  the  exams  came  to 
an  end,  school  closed  for  the  holidays  and  almost  before 
he  realized  it,  certainly  before  he  thought  through  what  would 
happen  on  his  arrival,  he  was  on  the  train  for  home.  Here 
he  had  time  for  reflection,  and  reflection  was  dangerous. 
He  hadn't  judged  his  rival  correctly;  in  order  not  only  to 
spoil  John's  chances  but  to  further  his  own  cause  he  had 
entered  the  story  under  his  own  name  and  of  course  it  had 
won  the  contest.  The  more  he  meditated  the  angrier  he 
became,  — itwouldbe  wellforhis  rival  if  the  twodid  not  meet. 
He  wished,  too,  half  longingly,  that  Evelyn  might  be  at  the 
train  to  meet  him  and  it  was  with  this  thought  in  his  mind 
that  he  got  out  at  the  station.  He  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes,  there  she  was,  waiting.  She  started  to  speak  to  him 
and  he  was  so  surprised  that  he  hesitated  —  and  lost. 
Before  he  could  follow  what  was  happening  she  sighted  the 
rival  and  rushed  to  meet  him.  As  in  a  dream  the  words 
came  to  John,  "Oh  George,  that  was  a  wonderful  story  you 
wrote  for  the  school  paper,  and  to  think  that  it  won  the 
contest  over  all  the  others." 

The  thought  of  actual  bodily  revenge  on  his  rival  had  not 
fully  occurred  to  John  before,  he  had  too  successfully 
buried  himself  in  his  exams.  It  occurred  to  him  now  and 
sent  him  with  a  jump  to  George's  side.  "You  skunk,  you 
stole  that  story  from  me  and  published  itin  your  own  name." 

"John,"  remarked  a  familiar  but  very  cold  voice  behind 
him,  "George  wrote  me  how  you  and  he  tried  in  the  contest 
and  he  won.  Being  a  poor  loser  is  bad  enough  without 
lying,  too,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,  and  preps  should  remove  their  hats  when  speaking 
to  old  men."  And  then  the  fight  was  on.  Elbows,  heads, 
knees,  shoulders,  anything  as  long  as  it  hit  the  other  person. 
At  first  John  tried  to  fight  clean,  he  wanted  to  but  he  didn't 
have  a  chance.  Foul  after  foul  made  him  do  the  same 
thing,  first  in  protection  and  then  for  effect.  It  was  such  a 
fight  as  the  town  had  not  seen  for  years  and  it  ended  as 
abruptly  as  it  had  begun.  A  simultaneous  right  hook  to  the 
jaw,  a  left  jab  to  the  stomach  and  a  kick  in  the  shins  and 
John  James,  Jr.,  rose  the  victor.  After  the  immortal 
practice  of  all  victors  he  turned  to  his  lady  fair  for  approval 
and  received  as  cold  a  stare  as  though  she  knew  him  not. 
He  walked  off  down  the  street  smiling  in  spite  of  himself. 
What  a  degraded  looking  specimen  he  had  made  out  of 
George.    It  wasn't  such  a  bad,  if  only  Evelyn  — 

"John  —  ."  It  was  so  close  behind  him  that  he  started  in- 
voluntarily. "John  dear,  you  aren't  angry  with  me  are  you?" 

"No,"  bitterly,  "but  you  think  I  lied  about  that  story, 
you  couldn't  like  me." 

"But  John  —  ,"  slowly,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  large 
brown  eyes,  "George  couldn't  have  written  about  our 
first  meeting."  Ralph  M.  Evans,  1923 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HABAB 

1.  Lo,  the  harvest  time  was  come 
in  the  land  of  the  Andoverians. 

2.  And  in  the  fall  of  the  year  all 
the  tribesmen  returned  again  unto  the 
fields  to  seek  and  bring  forth  the 
60%  sheaves. 

3.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Habab, 
the  Andoverian,  cast  he  him  about  for 
means  with  which  to  combat  the 
pestilence  of  the  second  rating. 

4.  For  great  is  the  suffering  therein 
of  the  land  beset  by  this  plague. — 

5.  Thus  saith  he  unto  himself. 

6.  Yea  verily,  I  will  drag  a  comely 
maiden  this  week-end  so  that  joy 
will  return  again  unto  my  heart.  And 
my  soul  shall  be  lifted  up  by  the  ten- 
derness and  sweetness  of  this  woman. 

7.  Then  sat  he  himself  down  and 
scribed  unto  his  femme  his  words  of 
invitation. 

8.  And  so  on  the  afternoon  set 
aside  by  the  Rulers  and  Elders  for 
merry-making,  he  met  the  B.  &.  M. 
caravan  and  found  thereon  his  femme. 

9.  And  he  did  that  which  was 
heroic  in  the  sight  of  the  maiden,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  his  forefathers  had 
done. 

10.  Thus  saith  he  to  a  Moabite, 
Hasten,  youth,  and  carry  this  baggage. 

11.  And  the  maiden  marveled. 

12.  So  it  was  that  later  on  that 
same  day  Habab  and  his  drag  were 
making  their  way  to  the  game  called 
football,  and  Habab  spake: 

13.  Money  is  as  nothing  unto  me. 
Stop,  I  shall  buy  thee  two  sacks  of  yon 
peanuts. 

14.  And  the  maiden  marveled. 

15.  And  lo,  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  the  hour  of  evening  repast  was 
nigh,  Habab  cried  aloud,  saying: 

16.  Let  us  go  unto  the  Inn  and 
drink  and  make  merry. 

17.  And  the  maiden  could  contain 
herself  no  longer,  speaking  thus  unto 
Habab. 


18.  What  manner  of  thing  is  this 
that  we  dine  at  the  Inn,  and  what 
means  this  strange  gift  of  peanuts,  to 
say  naught  of  the  Moabite? 

19.  Hast  thou  robbed  a  Bank  or 
passed  many  times  naturally  at  the 
game  of  craps? 

20.  Thus  answereth  Habab  unto 
the  maiden : 

21.  Thy  ram  is  out  a  mile,  fair  one, 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  eve  of 
Saturday  the  master  of  the  dorm  didst 
not  make  his  accustomed  tour  of  the 
rooms  to  take  attendance. 

22.  And  on  that  night,  behold,  I 
darest  not  to  take  forbidden  leave 
until  I  hadst  been  marked  present  by 
the  master. 

23.  Moreover,  the  master  didst 
not  arise  and  come  forth  until  the 
hour  was  late,  yea  verily,  too  late 
for  me  to  gird  up  my  loins  and  go 
forth  and  make  merry. 

24.  Thus.^my  money  was  not  spent 
in  evil  pursuits,  but  behold,  moreover, 
it  was  saved  for  this  selfsame  day. 

S.  B.  S. 


Music  teacher  {to  second-story 
man):  Can  you  sing  in  B  flat? 

Second-story  Man:  I  can  sing 
in  any  flat  if  youse  give  me  the  key. 


If  a  Bathing-Beauty  were  looking 
for  a  date,  would  the  water-meter? 


LOCO  COLOR 

Young  Gray  was  green  at  foot-ball. 
But  he  was  in  the  pink  of  condition 
and  had  no  yellow  streak  in  his  make- 
up, so  he  had  a  chance  to  shine. 
However,  the  veterans  took  a  dislike 
to  his  orange  jersey,  and  decided  to  do 
him  up  brown.  When  three  big  men 
hit  him  at  once,  he  felt  pretty  blue, 
but  then  he  got  mad  and  saw  red.  He 
determined  to  get  back  at  those 
bullies.  They  didn't  play  fair,  but 
he  would  show  them  that  a  white 
player  was  better  than  a  crooked  one. 
His  plans  were  daring  —  then  a  big 
brute  tackled  him  and  he  saw  golden 
stars.  —  Then  everything  went  black. 

R.  S.  W.,  Jr. 
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ROLLO  AT  A  TRACK  MEET 

Rollo  was  sitting  in  the  window- 
seat  of  his  room,  reading  "Tom  Swift 
and  his  air  glider."  It  was  a  fine 
Saturday  morning,  and  spring  was  in 
the  air,  for  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
April.  Still  he  kept  on  reading,  both 
because  he  was  interested  and  be- 
cause he  had  nothing  else  to  do  until 
luncheon.  Just  then  the  door  opened 
and   his  uncle  George  stepped  in. 

"Good  morning,  Rollo,"  he  said. 
"How  would  you  like  to  go  to  the 
Andover-Exeter  track-meet  today  at 
Andover?" 

"O!  goody,  goody,"  cried  Rollo 
dancing  around  the  room  in  delight, 
"that  would  be  lots  and  lots  of  fun. 
When  do  we  start"? 

"Right  now,"  said  his  uncle  "You 
wash  up  and  put  on  a  coat.  I'll 
wait  for  you." 

Rollo  rushed  to  his  nurse,  who 
washed  him  and  dressed  him  as  only 
nurses  can.  As  soon  as  he  was  ready, 
he  went  to  his  mother  and  said,  "  Isn 't 
it  just  lovely.  Uncle  George  has 
invited  me  to  go  to  Andover  to  the 
track  meet  this  afternoon." 

"Yes,  dear,  that  is  wonderful,"  she 
said,  "but  don't  catch  cold  in  those 
cold  stands." 

"I'll  try  not  to,"  Rollo  called  back 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  passed  through 
the  door. 

They  entered  uncle  George's  Big 
Rolls  Royce  and  speeded  away.  They 
speeded  through  the  outskirts  of 
Boston  and  several  small  towns,  the 
namesof  which  Rollowould  eagerlyask. 

"Uncle  George,"  asked  Rollo  as 
they  were  driving  through  Maiden, 
"what  is  a  trackmeet?" 

"A  trackmeet,"  replied  uncle 
George,  "is  a  competition  in  which 
men  participate  in  running  and  jump- 
ing. This  one  is  between  two  old 
schools,  Andover  and  Kxeter,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  most  exciting." 

By  this  time  they  had  come  to 
Andover  and  little  Rollo  was  amazed 
at  all  the  big  red  buildings,  the  like  of 
which  he  had  never  before  seen. 
These  his  uncle  said  were  the  dormi- 
tories (dorms  he  called  them,  which 
was  very  wrong  of  him,  but  then  he 


had  once  lived  in  one)  where  the 
boys  lived. 

"On  our  left,"  said  his  uncle,  "are 
the  newer  buildings,  while  on  our 
right  are  the  older  ones,  which  were 
there  when  I  went  to  school  here." 

Rollo  was  very  pained  and  disgusted 
to  see  that  most  of  the  fellows  on  the 
campus  were  bare-headed  and  were 
wearing  very  dirty  flannel  trousers. 

"Do  they  let  the  fellows  run 
around  that  way?"  asked  Rollo.  "I 
should  think  they  would  wear  some- 
thing better  looking,  for  they  look 
like  a  gang  of  rough-necks." 

"O,  yes,"  replied  his  uncle,  "they 
think  they  are  collegiate  looking  and 
that  is  all  they  care  about." 

"What  are  those  white  posts  for?" 
asked  Rollo  pointing  to  the  campus 
in  front  of  the  buildings  on  the  hill. 
"They  are  the  soccer  fields." 
Then  they  went  to  lunch  at  the 
Inn,  where  Rollo  had  a  wonderful 
time  in  trying  to  pick  up  his  spoon 
with  two  fingers  and  swing  it  around 
his  head. 

After  luncheon  the  two  w  alked  over 
to  the  gym,  They  went  inside  and 
looked  at  the  large  basketball  floor, 
which  his  uncle  told  him  was  also 
used  for  dances,  which  took  place  three 
or  four  times  during  the  school  year. 

After  they  had  walked  to  their 
seats,  they  sat  down  and  waited  until 
the  crowds  of  people  began.  After 


having  waited  about  fifteen  minutes, 
about  five  hundred  Exonians  entered 
carrying  their  banner  before  them. 
As  soon  as  they  had  come  in,  the 
Andover  boys  appeared  carrying  their 
banner  before  them  and  singing  their 
school  song. 

"This  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
schools  for  quite  a  while,"  uncle 
George  replied  to  Rollo's  question. 

At  that  instant  whom  should  Rollo 
see  coming  up  beside  them  but  little 
Nellie  Page  and  her  father. 

"O,  uncle,"  he  cried,  "y°u  didn't 
tell  me  that  Nellie  was  going  to  be 
here." 

"No,"  said  hisuncle,  "thatwas  tobe 
the  surprise  of  the  day." 

The  two  greeted  each  other  and  sat 
down.  Then  totally  oblivious  of  the 
track  meet  and  of  their  guardians  they 
talked  to  each  other  about  their  last 
dance  together.  At  times  Rollo 
would  look  up  from  the  all  engaging  - 
sample  of  womanhood  and  watch  a 
race,  or  he  would  try  to  explain  some- 
thing to  Nellie.  Before  he  knew  it 
the  track  meet  was  over,  and  he  could 
hear  the  cheers  from  the  victorious 
section.  On  his  way  back  to  the 
automobile  he  asked  if  Nellie  couldn't 
come  with  him.  Strange  to  say  the 
request  was  granted  and  so  Rollo  and 
Nellie  had  a  wonderful  time  playing 
"  post-office  "  all  the  way  home. 

C.  D.  L. 
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THE  MIRROR 
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ODE  TO  THE  GRILL 


Colle :  She  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture. 
Giate :  Yes,  even  to  the  film  on  her  teeth. 


Oh!  Grill,    thou    shelter    from  the 
stormy  blast 
Of    teacher's    wrath    and  school 

restrictions  tough, 
I  would   that   I   could   stuff  the 
sweets  and  puff 
Thy  cigs  till  every  class  to  hell  was 
cast! 

E.  P.  W. 


I  once  knew  a  guy  in  our  choir 
Who  hit  on  a  note,  a  high  flier. 

His  pitch  was  so  steep 

That  he  woke  all  asleep, 
So  you  see  he  has  strength  to  admire. 

There  came  a  young  man  from  the  city 
Who  attempted  to  sing  us  a  ditty. 

He  swallowed  his  tongue 

Before  he'd  begun 
So  the  noise  that  he  made  was  not 

pretty. 

R.  P.  A. 


Have  you  ever  thought  how  ludicrous 
you  appear 

When,  hurrying  to  catch  a  train,  you 
trot  down  a  slippery  sidewalk  with- 
out fear; 

As  your  new  shoes  lose  their  traction, 
And  your  Cats-paw  heels  function  not, 
Your  inevitable  concurrence  with  the 

cement 
Puts  a  climax  to  your  trot. 
Then  while  you  watch  the  train  pull 

from  the  station, 
Someone  starts  up  the  "Home  again 

Blues;" 

And  with  fury  too  long  imprisoned 
shout, 

"Curses  on  the  soles  of  these  D — 
shoes." 


General:  Get  her  dead  or  alive; 
the  Emperor  has  put  20000  rul  les  on 
her  head. 

Officer:  Poor  girl!  I  don't  see 
how  she  can  stand  up  under  it. 


Student  (entering  Graves  3):  "The 
zero  hour  approaches!" 


Abbot:  I  can  play  the  piano  with 
my  toes. 

Andover:  Some  feat!  —  Exchange 


Stude:  Don't  get  a  hair  cut  there. 
Stewed:  Why  not? 
Stude:  Because    they    treat  you 
1  arberously.  ■ —  Exchange 


Harry  :  Beastly  weather,  eh? 
Harryey  :  You  said  a  jugful, 

it's  raining  cats  and  canines! 
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"How  did  the  sharp-shooting  practice  come  out?" 
"Terrible  luck,  I  got  a  bull's-eye  first  thing." 
"What  do  you  mean  'terrible  luck'?" 
"I  had  to  pay  for  the  bull." 


Senior:  That  poor  fellow  will  never 
go  straight. 
Junior:  Why? 

Senior:  Because  he's  bowlegged. 

• —  Exchange 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  of  Quality 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

FifthAvenue  &  37- Street 
New  York 


Voo:  Your  eyes  remind  me  of  a 
certain  movie  star's. 
Doo:  Whose? 

Voo:  Ben  Turpin's.  —  Exchange 


THE  BURNS  CO.,  Inc. 


Men's 
College  Clothes 


Featuring  Correct  Models  for  the 
Classroom 

For  the  Street      For  Formal  Occasions 
For  Sports  Wear 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


iioofeseUersi 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Christmas  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


The  Snob — Some  of  my  ancestors  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower. 

"Really?    I  didn't  know  the  Pilgrims  kept  pets." 

— Lampoon 


Belle  (protestingly) — Don't  do  that. 
Jack — Dearest,  don't  you  crave  affection? 
Belle — Yes,  but  why  treat  me  like  a  cafeteria  and  help 
vourself  ? — Pitt  Panther 


Hum! 

A  certain  little  girl  tells  us  that  she  has  been  whipped 
as  far  hack  as  she  can  remember. — Gargoyle 


\\  hen  a  tree  leaves  in  the  spring,  where  does  it  go? 

— Mugwump 


When  setting  shade  trees  in  your  yard  be  sure  to  in- 
clude a  dogwood. 
Why? 

Then  when  a  burglar  comes  near  the  dogwood  bark. 

— M  ugmuwp 


KODAKS                             PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR   ALL    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY  TEAMS 

telephone  connection         Andover,  Mass. 

JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  "Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 

The  Old  Abbot  Homestead  Tea  Garden 

Happy  Hollow    Near  Hartwell  Abbot  Bridge 

10  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 

Old  Fashioned  Eatables       Old  Fashioned  Service 
Fraternity  Banquets       Small  Suppers 
Birthday  Cakes                Sandwiches  and  Cakes  for  Spreads 

Everything  Stirred  with  the  Famous  ''Indian  Ridge  Stick" 
Telephone  22  M 

Compliments  of 

THE  BLACKSHAW  JEWELRY  STORE 

A.  F.  RIVARD,  Registered  Optometrist 

36  Main  Street      -       -      Andover,  Mass. 

So 

"You  can  say  what  you  like  about  jazz  music,  but  it 
has  kept  lots  of  people  out  of  jail." 
"How  come?" 

"Well,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  music  they'd  be  arrested." 

— Goblin 

"Doesn't  that  girl  over  there  look  like  Helen  Black?" 
"  I  wouldn't  call  that  dress  black." 

— Chaparral 

"Who  are  those  old  men  with  beards  over  there  — 
surely  not  students? " 

"  Yeh  —  they're  a  couple  of  ex-soldiers  who  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  the  vocational  training  offered  in  the 
bonus  bill. ' ' — Panther 

Vwspaper  item:  "Not  long  ago  a  heavyweight  lifter 
lifted  and  held  up  four  pianos." 

"'Snothin'!   A  girl  in  our  town  lifted  her  skirt  when 
she  got  on  a  car  and  held  up  nine  street  cars!" 

—  Virginia  Reel 

Profkssor  (in  the  middle  of  a  joke) — Have  I  ever  told 
the  class  this  before? 
Class  (in  chorus) — Yes. 

Professor  (proceeding) — Good!    You  will  probably 
understand  it  this  time. — Co-Op.  Engineer 

THE  PHILLIPS  INN 

OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 
Diagram  and  Rates  on  Application. 

John  M.  Stewart        -  Proprietor 

NASSON  TEA  SHOP 

56  BARTLET  STREET 

Ptrtfjbap  Cafcefi  ant)  ^anbujtcfjefi 

 AND  

Cafeeg  for  ££>preaba,  ILuncf)  anb  Btmter 

Hours:    1  TO  6.30  o'clock 
0 RDERS     FILLED     AT     SHORT  NOTICE 

James  H.  Lew  Co. 

High  Grade  Cleansers 
T)ry  and  Steam  Cleansing 

Have  Our  Auto  Call 

11  Essex  Street     -  Andover 

Coplep  CanbteS 

AH  Home  Made  and  Pure.    Also  Sailed  Nuts  Sent  to  Your 
Address,  or  to  Friends  by  Parcel  Post 

MISS  COOMBS 

10  MORTON  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


First  Harvard — Life  must  be  terribly  monotonous 
for  young  Algy. 

Second  Harvard — How's  that,  old  thing? 

First  Harvard — Why,  imagine  wearing  the  same 
waistcoat  three  days  in  succession. —  Voo  Doo 

Sam  (on  outside  looking  in) — Look  heah,  niggah,  is  yo' 
in  fo'  life? 

Rastus  (on  inside  looking  out) — Not  me,  I  ain',  jes' 
fum  now  on. — Voo  Doo 

"  Didja  see  Lucille's  Peekineese?" 
"  Yesn,  she  powdersh  'em." — Puppet 

Brute — I'd  like  to  kiss  you  the  worst  way. 
Brunette — O,  but  I'm  not  French. — Frivol 

Ole — Tillie,  will  ye  marry  me? 
Tillie — Yaas,  Ole. 

A  long,  deadening  silence  falls.   Finally  it  is  broken. 
Tillie — Vy  don't  you  say  something,  Ole? 
Ole — Veil,  I  toink  Oi  say  too  muche  alreddy! 

— The  Sour  Owl 

"Father,  what  is  a  necromancer?" 
"A  petting  fool,  my  son." — Lampoon 


To  Be  Looked  Into 

1st  Co-ed — Jack  has  the  sharpest  eyes  I  ever  saw. 
2nd  Co-ed- — Yes;  I  noticed  the  cut  on  your  knee. 

— Pelican 


James — See  that  woman  with  the  dirty  face,  daddy? 
Father — Why,  james,  her  face  is  not  dirty,  she  is  that 
way  all  over. 

James — Gee,  pa,  you  know  everything. — Humbug 


Apt  Pupils 

Jim — Her  eyes  are  so  sweet. 

Jam — Yes,  she  has  granulated  lids! — Orange  Peel 


She — I  wonder  what  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  to  the 
Queen  when  he  put  his  coat  down  for  her? 
He — Probably,  "Step  on  it,  Kid." — Puppet 


"What's  your  full  name?" 

"Same  as  when  I'm  sober,  but  I  don't  recognize  it  as 
easily." — Virginia  Reel 


BOSTON 

ON  SITHEB    sioe  (X 

COPLEY  SQUARE 


The  LENOX  ^ — 


When  in  Boston 


You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  everything 
worthwhile.  Meet  your  college  friends  here. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1,  every  night. 


THE  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  Stieet 
at  Clarendon 


THE  LENOX 
Boylston  Street 
at  Exeter 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Articles  in  our  stock  suitable  for  Men's  Christmas  Gifts 
have  been  selected  with  a  special  view  to  their  utility 
Shetland  Sweaters,  Mufflers,  Umbrellas 

Dressing  Cases 
Many  useful  leather  and  silver  novelties 

Send  for  Special  Christmas  Booklet  of  Useful  Gifts  for  Men  &  Boys- 
classified  according  to  prices 

One  of  our  Gift  Certificates  is  suggested  as  a  solution 
of  the  question  of  what  to  give  the  man 
for  whom  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor.  BOYLSTON 


NEWPORT 

220  Beluevue  Avenue 


BROOKS  BROTHERS' 
Building,  convenient  to 
Grand  Central,  Subway, 
and  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Hotels  and  Clubs 


Henry  K.  Russell 
Gerald  H.  Noon  an 
Robert  J.  Dunkle 
Joseph  B.  Russell.,  Jr. 


Samuel  B.  Reed 
W in .  Gordon  Means 
John  A.  Curran 
Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 


INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST  LOSS  BY  FIRE 


with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


Miss  Erbull — I  have  the  sweetest  Swiss  watch.  It 
was  made  by  the  Celpatican  monks. 

Mister  Icus — It  should  have  a  good  movement. 

— Wampus 

Mother — Did  I  see  you  in  William's  embrace,  young 
lady? 

Daughter — Yes,  Mother,  but  I  did  it  against  my  Will. 

— Gargoyle 

Flapper- — What  are  you  thinking  about,  Sid  ? 

Sid — Well!  Something  nice,  I  guess. 

"Oh,  Sidney,  dear,  you  make  me  so  happy!" 

— Judge 

Sober  Brother — I've  come  to  bail  you  out. 
Drunk  B roth e r (in  jail) — You  don't  ■ —  hie  —  need  to 
bail  me  —  hie- — out,  I'm  not  full. — Dodo 

Impossible 

EGG — I  wonder  why  women  don't  grow  moustaches? 
Nog- — Dija  ever  see  grass  grow  on  a  race  track? 

- — The  Whirlwind 

"Lei  me  introduce  Mr.  Fish,  he  is  an  expert      i miner." 
"Ah,  yes,  take  him  down  and  let  him  enjoy  himself  in 
the  pool  room." — Froth 


THE 

MILFORD  SCHOOL 


Formerly 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

Winter  school  now  running. 
Boys  admitted  at  any  time. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

S.  B.  ROSENBAUM 

"Principal 

Milford  School  Milford,  Conn. 


So r don  KARROW  S  H I RT 


The  attached  collar  on  the  Gordon  is 
designed  and  made  by  the  experts  who 
make  the  famous  Arrow  Collars.  It  fits 
and  sits  faultlessly.  The  body  patterns 
are  accurate,  assuring  a  garment  that  fits 
comfortably.  The  Oxford  is  a  special 
quality;  it  stays  white,  is  mercerized  and 
very  durable — an  absorbent  fabric  that 
is  ideal  for  athletics. 


#300 


Cluett,,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers 


Ik 
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F    St  R  S 

TRADE  ^fS(  MARK 

teieurdtea  tnss  iross  tereais 

TRADE    ^^^^r  mark 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Gluten  Flour" 

The 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Cresco  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Whole  Wheat  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Graham  Flour" 

Look 

Oldest  Flour 

"F.  &  R.'s  Cook's  Best  Bread  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Pansy  —  The  De  Luxe  Pastry  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Health  Flour" 

For  Our 

Specialists 

"F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Cake  and  Biscuit  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Whole  Wheat  Pancake  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Granulated  Table  Meal" 

TRADE  MARK 

in  the 

"F.  &  R.'s  Barley  Crystals  Breakfast  Cereal" 
"F.  &  R.'s  Cresco  Grits  Breakfast  Cereal" 
"F.  &  R.'s  Rolled  Wheat  Breakfast  Cereal" 

Because 

United  States 

"F.  &  R.'s  White  Wheat  Table  Bran" 

These  noted  flours  and  cereals  are  now  on  sale  in  all  leading  fancy 

It  Stands  for 

of 

retail  grocery  stores  throughout  the  United  States  and  Great 

Unexcelled 

Britain.    Messrs.  A.  B.  Sutherland  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass., 
carry  F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Whole  Wheat  Pancake  Flour  in  their 

America 

grocery  department;  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest 

Quality 

pancakes  that  you  have  ever  eaten,  telephone  your  order  to 

them  at  once.    Descriptive  Circular,  Recipe  Book  and  Diet 

List  free  upon  request. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  FARWELL  C&  RHINES  CO. 

WATERTGWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Easy  to  Plau  ~Easu  to  Pay 


PUBLIC  SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U.  S. 
Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5^  to  12, 
which  was  the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one 
of  the  largest  U.S.  Government  shoe  con- 
tractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred  per 
cent,  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan,  bellows 
tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof.  The  actual 
value  of  this  shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this 
tremendous  buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the 
pubic  at  $2.95.' 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  de- 
livery or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are 
not  as  represented  we  will  cheerfully  re- 
fund your  money  promptly  upon  request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


of  all  papular 
phonographrec- 
i  iids  are  playet  1 
with  Buescher 
instruments. 

Ask  for  pictures 
of  the  Nation's 
Record  Makers. 


After  nearly  300  years' supremacy,  string 
instruments  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed by  Saxophones  in  all  nationally 
popular  orchestras.  Our  Kree  Saxo- 
phone takes  violin,  cello  and  bass  parts, 
and  many  other  things  you  would  like 
to  know.    Ask  for  your  copy. 

Buescher 
hand  Instrument  Co. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Hand  and 
Orchestra  Instruments 
16  Buescher  Blk.        Elkhart,  lu.l. 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments  to  play  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  You  can  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour's 
practice  and  play  popular  music  in  a  few  weeks.  You 
can  take  your  place  in  a  band  within  90  days  if  you  so 
desire.  Unrivalled  for  home  entertainment,  church  or 
school.    In  big  demand  for  orchestra  dance  music. 

Free  Trial  —  Easy  Payments 

You  may  order  any  Buescher  Saxophone,  Cornet, 
Trumpet  or  Trombone  or  other  Band  or  Orchestral 
Instrument  without  paying  in  advance,  and  try  it  six 
days  in  your  own  home  without  obligation.  If  per- 
fectly satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to  suit 
your  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  inter- 
ested in  and  a  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free. 


|  Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

16  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

|      Gentlemen:    I  am  interested  in  the  instrument  I 
checked  below: 

I  Saxophone... Cornet .. .Trombone  Trumpet  I 

I  (Mention  any  other  instrument  interested  in) 

|  Name.  L   | 

Street  Address   

|  Town  State   j 


Tour  dealer  knows 


YOUR  dealer  knows  how  particular 
you  are  about  your  shoes.  When 
you  purchased  them  from  him,  you 
went  to  considerable  trouble  to  get 
just  the  pair  that  looked  well  and 
fitted  you  comfortably.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  days  that  you  wore  the 
shoes,  you  took  care  of  them.  After 
that,  you  used  any  old  kind  of  polish 
or  let  some  shoe  shine  man  use  any 
old  kind  and  didn't  realize  that  your 
dealer  knowing  how  particular  you 
are,  carries  for  your  shoes'  needs  a 
full  line  of  Whittemore's  superior  pol- 
ishes. He  has  just  the  right  kind  of 
polish  to  keep  your  shoes  looking  new. 
Why  not  ask  him  about  it? 


He  can  tell  you  why  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  use  that  particular  kind  of  shoe 
polish  made  for  your  particular  kind 
of  shoes. 

Here  is  the  Whittemore  line  of  pol- 
ishes that  are  most  popular:  Bostonia 
Cream,  for  all  kid  and  calf  leathers; 
Superb  patent  leather  polish,  and 
Nobby  Polishing  Pastes. 

WHITTEMORE  BROS. 
Cambridge  Mass. 

At'iy  ™*r  


Whittemore's 

ft    Shoe  Polishes 


Superior 
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EDITORIALS 

ONE  WAY  TO  STOP  THE  CRIME  WAVE 


A GREAT  crime  wave  has  been  sweeping  America. 
This  is  an  undeniable  fact  and  can  easily  be  proven 
by  consulting  the  criminal  records.  There  are 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  this  is  a  condition  which 
frequently  occurs  after  a  great  war.  At  the  close  of  the 
struggle  thousands  of  men  were  set  adrift  without  employ- 
ment. And  it  is  only  a  natural  thing  that,  after  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  find  work,  some  of  these  men  should  fall  into 
crime.  Another  reason  is  the  inefficiency  of  police  forces 
all  over  the  country.  There  are,  unfortunately,  too  many 
cities  and  towns  where  the  police  force  is  merely  a  vital 
organ  of  the  political  machine  then  dominant. 

But  there  is  another  caus±,  not  so  often  mentioned.  That 
cause  is  the  fact  that,  after  the  suspected  person  has  been 
apparently  proven  guilty,  retribution  is  by  no  means  sure. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  necessity  for  a  unanimous  verdict 
in  criminal  cases.  A  unanimous  conviction  is  a  most 
difficult  decision  to  obtain  from  a  jury,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  prospective 


criminal.  There  is  much  to  be  said  against  the  unanimous 
verdict.  Here,  let  us  say,  are  twelve  boys,  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  adopt  a  certain  policy,  or  follow  a  certain 
plan.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  all  will  agree,  but  the  group 
will  act  as  the  majority  wishes.  Now  it  would  be  unwise 
to  advocate  acquittal  or  conviction  by  a  bare  majority,  but 
a  two-thirds  vote,  or  the  vote  of  nine,  should  constitute  a 
verdict.  This  has  worked  splendidly  in  civil  cases.  In 
our  national  legislature  a  tv\o-thirds  majority  is  the  most 
ever  required,  even  in  passing  over  the  President's  veto,  or 
in  amending  the  constitution. 

If  the  majority  of  a  jury  favors  acquittal,  and  perhaps 
two  hold  out  for  conviction,  it  is  not  always  difficult  to  win 
over  these  two.  But  if  the  majority  favors  conviction, 
and  even  one  man  holds  out,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  the  verdict.  Hence  the  feeling  of  safety  on  the  part 
of  the  criminal.    This  should  be  dispelled. 

Edward  C.  Humphrey,  1923 


TRADITION 


THE  most  powerful  influence  in  any  college  or  prep 
school   is  certainly   its   tradition.     Tradition  is 
something  that  is  considered  almost  sacred  and  few 
and  far  between  are  those  that  attempt  the  task  of  changing 
the  course  of  its  channel  —  a  channel  which  has  been 
chiseled  from  the  rock  of  a  long  taught  doctrine. 

It  has  been  the  tradition  of  nearly  every  American  school 
and  college  that  the  fellow  who  is  more  devoted  to  his 
studies  than  to  other  branches  of  life  be  considered  a  grind 
and  a  freak.  In  other  words  the  student  who  studies  isn't 
the  sort  the  crowd  wants  to  rub  elbows  with.  He  is  in  a 
world  and  a  fool's  paradise  of  his  own  as  far  as  the  rest  are 
concerned.  He  is  generally  excluded  from  school  affairs  by 
desire  and  ostracism. 

Whether  the  attitude  of  the  student  body  towards 
studies  and  studiers  is  the  honest  opinion  of  each  man  or 
whether  he  has  assumed  this  role  of  intolerance  as  the  most 
popular,  cuts  no  figure.  What  does  matter  is  that  this 
tradition  of  the  student  body  does  far  more  work  to  blot  out 
any  instinct  in  the  average  fellow  for  studying  than  any 
professorial  influence  can  coax  back.  Many  a  fellow  is 
scared  out  of  studying  by  popular  opinion. 

So  it  would  seem  that  this  tradition  does  harm  both  to  its 
perpetuator  and  its  recipient.  In  some  degree  the  correction 
of  it  is  being  forced  on  school  and  college  fellows  because  the 


desire  for  education  is  becoming  so  universal  that  the 
authorities  are  able  to  pick  and  choose  from  a  far  greater 
number  of  applicants  than  can  be  admitted.  In  this  way 
the  loafer  and  sport  is  being  crowded  out  so  that  the  earnest 
and  willing  worker  may  take  his  place. 

This  weeding  out  gives  the  old  tradition  a  little  jolt  but  it 
takes  more  than  a  little  to  uproot  an  opinion  so  firmly 
planted. 

The  final  abolishment  of  this  doctrine  must  come,  not 
through  the  school  and  college  but  through  the  fellows 
themselves.  They  must  come  to  find  as  real  a  respect  for  the 
serious  end  of  campus  life  as  for  the  social  and  athletic. 
They  may  argue  that  to  play  football  takes  greater  courage 
and  therefore  stimulates  more  admiration.  Does  not 
preparation  of  a  stiff  class  take  as  great  courage  .J  Of  a 
different  mold  perhaps,  but  still  courage. 

America  needs  trained  and  learned  men  to  carry  her 
through  the  trials  that  are  being  set  for  her  on  every  side. 
Her  prep  schools  and  her  colleges  must  supply  this  demand 
and  in  order  to  do  this  they  in  turn  must  have  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation,  minus  all  narrowing  prejudice,  of  every 
student. 

Therefore  let  the  revolution  of  this  time-worn  tradition 
come  and  with  it  the  era  of  student  brotherhood  and  labor! 

E.  P.  Wells,  II 
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MAN 


WHAT  is  man?  Zoologically  speaking,  he  is  "a  fea- 
therless  plantigrade  biped  of  the  genus  Homo" 
and  is  descended  from  innumerable  species  of  apes 
and  mammals  of  a  still  lower  state.  Philosophically  speak- 
ing he  is  harder  to  describe.  He  considers  himself  to  be 
the  highest  of  all  living  creatures,  being  master  of  what  he 
thinks  is  the  whole  universe,  and  in  reality  being  a  very 
small  factor  in  the  destiny  of  what  is  a  microscopic  ball  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  creation.  His  reasons  for  be- 
lieving these  absurdities  are  that  he  is  cleverer  than  the 
other  living  things  on  the  earth  and  that  he  can  use  them 
for  his  own  ends;  secondly,  that  by  a  series  of  accidents  he 
has  discovered  the  existence  of  a  few  of  the  laws  of  all-pro- 
viding nature  and  has  made  use  of  some  of  them;  hence 
thinks  he  knows  a  surprising  amount  about  almost  every- 
thing. Since  he  has  adopted  a  belief  in  super-human 
deities,  man  has  described  himself  as  beingmadein  the  image 
of  these  deities;  thus  flattering  them  with  a  handsome 
figure.  He  claims  he  has  a  brain  and  learns  by  experience; 
yet  how  many  men,  who,  having  lost  a  fortune  in  gambling 
or  in  speculating,  have  risked  a  newly  earned  one,  only  to 
be  ruined  again?  E/ven  a  dog  knows  that  he  should  not 
chew  lace  after  he  has  been  whipped  for  that  offense,  and  a 
cat  never  returns  to  a  house  in  which  it  has  been  roughly 
treated.  Some  are  pleased  to  say  that  man  provides  for  the 
future;  but  how  many  of  us  forget  the  rainy  day  that  is  to 


come,  not  only  in  monetary  questions,  but  in  friendship 
and  hate,  in  politics  and  domestic  life?  Some  rodents  are 
cleverer  than  we,  and  hide  nuts,  so  that  they  may  not 
starve  in  winter.  The  she-bear  fattens  herself  before 
hibernating,  in  order  not  to  have  her  sleep  disturbed  by 
hunger.  Man  is  essentially  inconsistent,  even  with  the 
name  he  has  adopted.  Once  man  was  the  term  by  which 
super-natural  and  infranatural  beings  were  simultaneously 
known.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  God  being  "a  good  man," 
and  Ben  Jonson  asks  whether  "the  devil  was  a  proper 
man"!  Now  we  often  use  this  term  when  meaning  servant 
or  subordinate.  But  of  all  his  mental  disabilities,  man's 
difficulty  in  knowing  his  own  mind  is  the  worst.  The 
Irish,  who  have  since  scores  of  years  been  clamoring  for 
freedom,  are  now  fighting  among  themselves,  because  they 
have  what  they  wanted.  If  this  were  all,  man  would  not 
be  such  an  intolerable  creature;  but  his  one  great  character- 
istic is  his  hyprocrisy  and  trickery.  Man  has  much  to  say 
of  the  wily  fox  and  the  harmless-looking  skunk;  yet  he 
himself  is  so  well  versed  in  deception  that  he  can  not  trust 
his  brother,  for  fear  that  his  brother  may  be  like  him.  Not 
until  man  has  given  up  these  false  and  crafty  ways  will  he 
reach  the  ideal  state  when  we  all  shall  be  happv  and  peace- 
ful. 

Emanuel  Weil,  1923 


HONESTY  is  a  virtue  without  which  no  man  may 
ever  hope  to  succeed.  We  like  to  suppose  that 
every  Andover  man  is  unquestionably  honest. 
Yet  every  now  and  then  little  indiscretions  on  the  part  of 
our  fellows  occur  which  shatter  our  beliefs  in  their  integrity. 
Would  that  it  were  not  so!  But  since  it  is  so,  we  must  deal 
accordingly.  However,  to  get  down  to  brass  tack,  as  the 
trite  but  expressive  saying  goes,  we  must  bring  to  light  a 
fact  which  we  believe  has  not  transpired  to  the  student  body 
as  a  whole.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Mirror  an  article 
appeared  which  was  stolen !  Here  our  readers  may  remark 
that  jokes  occasionally  appear  in  Le  Tripotage  which  are  not 
exactly  new.  True,  but  we  say  rightfully  that  no  jokes  are 
meaningly  stolen.  And  what  is  more  important,  the 
article  in  question  was  turned  in  as  a  contribution  for  a 
prize  competition,  copied  as  it  was  almost  word  for  word  with 
a  few  changes,  from  the  columns  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Log. 
Not  until  the  day  after  the  Christmas  number  was  published 


did  wre  discover  the  alarming  truth,  and  then  great  was  our 
chagrin  at  the  fact.  That  any  student  of  Phillips  Academy 
should  have  the  audacity  to  commit  such  a  despicable  act, 
if  we  may  term  it  so  lightly,  seems  incredible.  The  author 
of  the  misdeed  copied  his  article  from  a  magazine  which  he 
apparently  thought  was  not  seen  about  Andover.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  however,  a  copy  of  the  number  in  which 
the  original  article  appeared  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
member  of  the  school,  who  called  the  matter  to  our  at- 
tention on  the  day  after  the  publication  of  our  Christmas 
issue,  not  having  known  before  that  the  piece  in  question  had 
been  accepted.  Of  course  nothing  further  can  be  done 
than  to  apologize  to  the  editors  of  the  Naval  Log,  which 
we  have  taken  on  our  hands  to  do.  But  let  us  say  in  closing 
that  if  such  a  thing  should  even  happen  again,  we  would  do 
all  in  our  power  to  advise  the  Faculty  to  deal  harshly  and 
sternly  with  the  wrong-doer. 

Fred  M.  Cleaveland,  Jr.,  1923 
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THREE  DAYS 


THE  last  pink  tinges  of  the  sunset  left  the  western  sky, 
and  the  dusk  of  the  evening  followed  swiftly  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  retreating  sun.  It  grew  dark,  a 
star  or  two  appeared,  and  still  this  figure  in  armour  stood 
motionless,  sharply  silhouetted  against  the  deepening  blue  of 
the  heavens.  In  the  valley  far  below  the  battlements,  the 
campfires  of  the  Duke  of  Kirkwood  began  to  twinkle. 

This  then  was  the  end;  for  three  weeks  they  had  with- 
stood the  siege  and  successfully  beaten  off  the  occasional 
but  fierce  attacks,  only  to  surrender  tomorrow!  Why?  In 
the  stillness,  broken  only  by  the  dull,  metallic  clank  of  the 
sentry  in  the  courtyard  below  him,  his  heart  seemed  to 
question  him.  Why?  Why.-'  Why  must  the  Prince  give  in 
now  when  relief  was  expected  very  shortly?  To  be  sure 
there  was  not  food  enough  to  go  around,  and  the  water  was 
almost  gone,  but  three  short  days,  surely  they  could  hold  out 
that  long. 

Slowly  this  tower  of  steel  turned,  and  slowly  paced  up  and 
down  behind  the  parapet.  Something  must  be  done,  some 
plan  must  be  devised  to  save  the  castle  and  the  reluctant 
honor  of  his  Prince.  Why  was  it  that  this  scion  of  the  royal 
house  must  always  weaken  when  the  moment  came  that 
required  the  utmost  strength;  why  couldn't  he  make  his 
own  plans  for  victory,  or  at  least  have  the  strength  of 
character  to  pass  on  the  fruits  of  it  to  those  who  deserved 
them?  Several  times  this  tall  mail-clad  figure  had  saved 
the  reputation,  and  on  two  occasions  the  very  life  of  his 
young  prince,  and  the  recognition  that  he  received? —  He 
had  only  that  satisfaction  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  duty 
well  done,  and  that  joy  that  comes  from  having  kept  pure 
and  whole  something  that  is  dear  to  one  he  loved.  The 
King  at  least  was  worthy  if  not  his  son. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  turned  about  on  his  heel,  and 
descended  a  flight  of  stone  steps  that  disappeared  into  a 
dark  unlighted  passage  leading  to  the  apartments  below. 
It  would  be  well  for  him  to  have  another  talk  with  the 
Prince,  and  see  if  he  could  not  make  him  change  his  mind. 
The  armed  guard  going  up  to  relieve  the  watch  then  on 
duty  dipped  their  pikes  and  flattened  themselves  against 
the  wall  to  let  him  pass.  Everyone  saluted  him  for  he  wore 
the  armour  of  a  noble  of  high  rank,  and  was  one  of  the 
Prince's  councillors,  but  just  who  and  why  he  was  no  one 
ever  knew,  not  even  the  Prince  himself.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  guardian  in  those  dim  years  so  long  ago  when 
the  young  boy  had  practiced  great  feats  of  arms  mounted 
upon  his  hobby  horse,  and  now  he  was  the  Councillor,  —  at 
least  in  name. 

Many  times  had  his  youthful  charge  who  was  possessed  of 
a  fiery  temper  but  a  weak  character,  led  him  into  particularly 
precarious  situations,  but  this  was  the  last  straw.  The 


young  fool  was  going  to  surrender  and  turn  over  the 
strongest  and  best  fortified  castle  in  all  England  to  this 
impostor,  the  Duke  of  Kirkwood,  who  was,  while  free,  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  country  and  the  throne  that  its 
present  monarch  had  ever  known. 

The  reason  for  the  Duke's  attack  was  very  evident.  He 
had  at  that  time  no  suitable  base  for  his  ravaging  expeditions 
and  moreover  he  feared  the  King,  who  it  was  rumored  was 
on  his  way  to  suppress  him.  He  thought,  however,  that  he 
had  intercepted  all  the  messengers  from  the  castle,  and  as  he 
had  carefully  spread  the  report  that  he  was  in  southern 
England,  he  felt  himself  secure  for  some  time  at  least. 
Nevertheless  one  messenger  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
King,  and  he  was  on  his  way,  due  to  arrive  in  three  more 
days. 

Lighted  now  by  a  boy  with  a  flaming  torch,  he  took  his 
way  towards  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  passage,  their 
footsteps  echoing  in  the  narrow,  high-arched,  stone  hallway. 
Upon  reaching  it,  he  dismissed  the  torchbearer,  entered, 
closed  the  door  tightly  behind  him,  and  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  warm  himself  before  the  crackling  fire,  his  armour 
gleaming  like  burnished  gold  in  the  firelight.  As  he  stood, 
wrapped  in  thought  and  bitter  speculation,  gazing  into  the 
flames,  he  became  aware  of  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
corridor.  "The  Prince,"  he  thought  with  an  ironic  smile, 
and  stepped  to  the  door  to  open  it.  The  next  moment,  how- 
ever, his  face  was  crossed  by  a  fleeting  expression  of  surprise 
and  astonishment.  His  amazement  soon  gave  way  to  a 
sinister  expression  of  mixed  anger  and  contempt.  The 
Prince  was  not  alone;  and  that  deep  bass  voice- — he  had 
had  occasion  to  hear  the  Duke  of  Kirkwood  speak  once 
upon  a  time,  it  might  be  —  but  surely  the  Prince  could  not 
be  guilty  of  that.  However,  he  stepped  quickly  behind  the 
curtains  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  just  in  time,  foi  the 
floor  opened  and  he  heard  the  two  men  step  into  the  room. 

The  door  was  softly  closed  and  the  bolt  drawn  and 
dropped  into  place  The  Councillor  could  hear  the  stranger 
complimenting  the  Prince  on  his  apartments,  and  the  latter 
in  his  turn  politely  expressing  his  regret  that  he  did  not 
have  am  refreshments  to  offer  his  guest. 

"Tomorrow,"  said  the  visitor,  "it  may  be  my  pleasure  to 
entertain  you,  and  then  what  I  hope  to  offer  you  will  per- 
haps somewhat  repay  you  for  all  that  you  have  had  to 
endure;  but  now  to  business,  arc  you  sure  that  this  in. in 
you  call  the  Councillor  will  not  discover  n>.J" 

"Rest  assured,"  answered  the  Prince,  "he  is  at  last 
thoroughly  disgusted,  and  disappointed  in  me,  and  said 
that  he  would  retire  to  his  room  to  try  to  evolve  a  plan  for 
tomorrow.  I  have  a  guard  posted  at  his  door  who  will 
report  the  minute  that  he  leaves  the  room." 
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"Then  everything  is  arranged  on  the  inside?" 
"  'Twould  seem  so." 

"Let  us  go  over  the  plan  again  so  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  Tomorrow  morning  in  the  second  watch  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun  the  guards  on  the  east  tower  and  wall 
will  be  done  away  with,  ■ —  that  is  arranged?" 

"It  is  arranged." 

"The  portcullis  will  be  lifted  and  the  drawbridge  lowered 
at  the  signal  agreed  upon.  I  will  probably  bring  most  all 
of  my  knights  and  men  at  arms,  leaving  only  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  supplies;  they  shall  be  brought  in  after  the  melee 
is  over.   You  say  that  you  think  that  the  w  isest  course?" 

"Yes  Duke,  because  you'll  have  to  admit  that  we  are 
pretty  good  fighters  for  half-starved  men,  and  if  you  will 
pardon  me  I  think  that  you'll  need  them,  even  for  a  sur- 
prise attack." 

"What  about  the  entrance  on  the  cliff,  need  that  be 
secured?" 

"No,  of  course  you  can  and  will  do  as  you  like  about  it, 
but  I  should  say  not:  I  had  the  passage  blocked  this 
morning  tor  I  said  that  I  feared  a  night  surprise  attack 
there." 

"Yes,  but  Prince,  it  is  surely  only  a  temporary  affair,  and 
might  be  taken  out  with  an  hour  or  two  of  hard  work." 

"But  they  don't  expect  to  have  to  use  it  themselves." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right- —  then  as  far  as  I  can  see 
everything  is  ready.   And  now  could  you  tell  me.   .   .   .  " 

Then  for  half  an  hour  they  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
castle,  particularly  its  excellent  position.  It  was  secured 
from  attack  on  two  sides  by  a  cliff,  up  which  there  was  only 
one  method  of  approach,  that  of  the  "cliff  passage"  that 
they  had  mentioned,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  an  extraor- 
dinarily deep  moat,  staked  at  the  bottom,  which  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  cross  except  by  means  of  the 
drawbridge. 

That  half  hour  seemed  longer  than  the  siege  itself  to  the 
Councillor  who  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  emotions  and 
was  beginning  to  show  evidences  of  the  strain.  Many  times 
before  had  the  Prince  gone  too  far,  but  he  had  never  gone  as 
far  as  this.  His  loathing"  for  him  grew  as  he  heard  the  deep 
voice  go  on  in  the  next  room,  and  he  learned  for  what  a 
price  his  liege  had  sold  his  honor,  the  castle,  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  defended  it.  At  first  his  impulse  had  been  to  rush 
into  the  room  sword  in  hand,  but  slowly  he  regained  his 
composure,  —  outwardly  at  least,  and  his  face  became  as 
expressionless  as  a  mask.  At  last  the  Duke  arose  to  go. 

"Till  tomorrow  then,"  said  he  bowing  very  ceremoniously. 

"Till  tomorrow,"  said  the  Prince  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  his  visitor.  He  turned,  and  the  smile  of  satisfaction 
froze  on  his  lips. 

"So!" 

A  Hash  of  steel  gleamed  in  the  firelight,  but  the  Councillor 
was  quicker  and  his  opponent's  sword  fell  with  a  clash  uito  a 
far  corner  of  the  room. 

"Fool!" 

Then  followed  a  scene  that  beggars  all  description.  The 


Councillor,  sternly  attempting  to  control  his  hale  and  con- 
tempt, and  to  remember  that  this  thing  before  him  was  the 
son  of  a  man  whom  he  dearly  loved,  was  the  very  image  of 
the  wrath  of  Jove  himself.  The  Prince,  at  first  stonily 
refusing  to  answer  the  accusations  of  the  older  man,  finally 
broke  down  completely  under  the  strain,  and  admitted  be- 
tween sobs  all  that  he  had  clone.  Then  he  received  the 
tongue-lashing  of  his  life,  where  his  every  fault  was  held  up 
and  revealed  in  a  light  that  spared  nothing.  At  last  the 
Councillor  stopped,  worn  out  by  his  own  fury.  He  stepped 
to  the  corner  and  picked  up  the  swrord. 
"And  now,"  he  said. 

"And  now,"  repeated  the  Prince  with  a  shudder,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  gleaming  blade. 

"And  now  for  the  sake  of  your  father  who  loves  you  as  he 
has  loved  nothing  else  on  this  earth  save  alone  his  country 
and  his  honor,  I  will  give  you  one  more  chance  to  re  leem 
yourself  and  prove  yourself  a  man.   Otherwise.  ..." 

"But  how,  what?"  said  the  Prince,  hardly  daring  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  entered  his  mind. 

"I  have  a  plan.  Tomorrow  at  the  agreed  time  the 
drawbridge  will  be  lowered,  the  portcullis  raised,  and  the 
Duke  and  his  party  admitted.  Half  of  our  garrison  will 
have  in  the  meantime  overwhelmed  the  guard  at  the  cliff 
entrance  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  ditch  at  the  main 
gate  of  the  castle,  leaving  of  course  enough  to  attend  to  all 
those  who  attempt  to  escape  down  the  cliff.  A  few  of  those 
hidden  in  the  trench,  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  Duke's 
men  have  entered,  will  knock  down  the  outer  supports  of  the 
drawbridge  while  some  of  the  others  attack  his  camp.  Thus 
you  see  the  situation  a\  ill  be  reversed  except  that  he  will  not 
be  af  le  to  come  out  again  in  any  good  order,  for  when  the 
drawl  ridge  is  let  down  it  will  break  off  and  collapse  and 
there  will  be  no  means  of  crossing  the  moat;  he  will  be  shut 
up  like  a  flea  in  a  bottle." 

"But  what  part  am  I  to  play  in  all  this?" 

"  You,  my  worthy  Prince,  are  to  remain  in  the  castle  with 
the  other  half  of  our  mercenaries,  volunteers,  to  deal  with 
the  Duke  from  the  inside,  —  and  to  redeem  yourself." 

Any  hopes  that  the  Prince  might  have  had  were  dashed  to 
the  earth.  "But  they  will  be  nearly  four  to  one,  and  wre 
shall  all  die,"  he  muttered  thickly. 

"But  your  honor  will  be  redeemed,  and  besides  you 
might  win  out,  —  who  knows?" 

"Then  it  is  all  over,"  said  the  Prince  with  a  groan,' and 
sank  back  again  with  his  head  in  his  hands  to  the  divan. 

"On  the  contrary, it  is  but  the  beginning,  and  now  I  must 
go  to  arrange  the  details,"  the  other  replied  with  a  grim 
smile.  "And  now  let  me  return  your  sword,  anil  may  you 
use  it  tomorrow  with  profit  both  to  your  honor  and  to  your 
country." 

The  Prince  felt  the  sword  in  his  hand,  heard  the  Councillor 
step  to  the  door,  heard  his  gruff  "Till  then,"  then  the  door 
slammed,  his  footsteps  echoed  in  the  corridor  a  moment  or 
two,  died  away,  and  all  was  deathly  still.  For  a  long  while 
he  sat  there  without  moving.    The  fire  flickered  and  died 
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away,  leaving  only  the  red  coals  to  cast  a  dim  red  glow 
about  the  room.  Then  slowly  he  lifted  his  head,  slipped  to 
his  knees  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  and  raised  the  sword  before 
him  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  his  lips  moved  in  prayer.  A  log 
fell,  a  cloud  of  sparks  flew  up  and  died  away.  The  fire  was 
out.  The  air  grew  cooler,  and  the  shaft  of  light  thrown  by 
the  rising  moon  through  the  niche  in  the  wall  gave  an  air  of 
intense  dismalness  to  the  room,  made  it  seem  almost  like 
a  dungeon.  Slowly  the  Prince  rose  and  slid  his  sword  back 
into  its  scabbard ;  the  subdued  clink  of  mail  was  the  only 
sound  in  that  vast,  silent  room.  The  Prince  had  risen,  but 
il  was  hardly  the  Prince  of  an  hour  or  two  before. 

Two  days  later  the  Councillor  stood  again  on  the  battle- 
ments, watching  the  sun  sink  over  the  western  hills,  this 
time  with  a  faint  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  lips.    For  was 


not  the  Duke  lying  in  chains  in  a  dungeon  under  his  very 
feet  and  all  his  followers  either  captured  or  slain?  And  was 
not  the  Prince,  now  a  prince  indeed,  slowly  recovering  from 
a  nasty  wound,  weak  from  loss  of  blood  but  strong  in  gain 
of  character,  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  royal  apartment? 
Many  men  had  died  that  night  but  they  had  not  died  in 
vain.  Duke  John  of  Kirkwood  captured  and  destined  no 
more  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  the  future  lord  of 
England  restored  to  a  position  worthy  of  his  name;  and 
perhaps  what  was  even  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Councillor,  he  had  again  preserved  that  which  was  most 
dear  to  one  he  loved.  Therefore  he  stood  behind  the  battle- 
ments and  watched  the  sun  sink  behind  the  distant  hills, 
watched  as  the  riot  of  color  slowly  faded  in  the  west, 
watched  —  and  smiled. 

G.  B.  D.  Jr.,  1923 


THE  FIGHT 


ONE  morning  the  Tribune  sporting  page  devoted  four 
columns  to  the  exploits  of  Bob  Sheldon,  the  light- 
weight challenger.  He  deserved  it,  too.  He  had 
the  meanest  pile-driver  right  that  was  ever  unleashed  in  the 
ring.  He  had  finished  "Mack"  Macomber,  Tim  Murphy, 
and  Jim  Babcock  in  succession,  each  of  them  kayoed  inside 
of  seven  rounds.  One  boxing  editor  called  him  "  the  fastest 
and  most  scientific  lightweight  in  years."  Bob  had  started 
on  quite  a  career.  After  his  defeat  of  Battler  Cowan,  Ed 
Hennessey,  his  manager,  had  received  a  good  offer  from  a 
promoter  for  his  protege  to  fight  Hank  Dowd,  the  cham- 
pion. Dowd  was  at  first  reluctant  to  fight  Sheldon  but  he 
realized  that  he  stood  in  disfavor  among  the  newspaper 
men  and  that  if  he  turned  this  offer  down  they  would  ruin 
his  reputation.  Consequently  he  accepted  the  challenge. 
Two  days  later  the  two  fighters  and  their  respective  mana- 
gers met  the  promoter  in  a  special  council.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  kept  secret. 

Hank  Dowd  moved  to  his  pretentious  training  quarters 
at  Lakewood.  Hank  began  this  period  of  preparation 
whole-heartedly.  He  developed  his  speed  and  got  used  to 
Sheldon's  style  of  battling  by  sparring  with  some  fast 
feather  weights.  He  developed  a  defense  particularly 
suited  to  guarding  against  Bob's  prodigious  punch.  His 
muscles,  flabby  from  six  months  of  idleness,  gradually 
hardened,  his  skin  became  pink,  and  he  reached  the  prime 
of  condition. 

Bob  Sheldon  was  by  no  means  idle.  His  hours  were 
spent  in  tramping,  sparring,  sleeping,  eating,  and  in  vi- 
ciously punching  the  bag.  He  was  set  upon  wresting  the 
laurels  from  the  curly  head  of  Hank  Dowd.  "Terrible 


Terry"  O'Rourke,  Bob's  sparring  partner,  had  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  ring  after  each  session  with  the  lightweight. 

It  was  Labor  Day,  the  day  of  the  lightweight  classic. 
The  arena  roared  its  approval  as  Hank  Dowd,  in  a  multi- 
colored bathrobe,  slipped  through  the  ropes  into  the 
canvas-floored  battle-ground.  He  waited  fully  ten  minutes 
before  Sheldon  appeared. 

A  bell  clanged,  conversation  ceased,  and  the  soft  thud  of 
padded  gloves  striking  human  flesh  and  the  light  patter 
of  leather  upon  canvas  took  its  place.  Two  scantily-clad 
men,  jabbing  at  each  other,  danced  around  a  roped -off 
area.  Suddenly  one  leaped  forward,  feinted  with  a  right 
lead  to  the  abdomen  and  drove  home  a  smashing  blow  to 
the  jaw.  The  victim  of  this  sudden  onslaught  dropped 
limply  back  but  was  supported  in  a  semi-supine  position 
by  the  ropes.  A  man  in  shirtsleeves  began  to  count. 
Dowd,  for  he  was  the  victim  of  Sheldon's  punch,  recovered  ' 
from  his  lifeless  attitude  and  tottered  to  his  feet  just  as  the 
bell  announced  the  end  of  the  first  round. 

Conditions  were  changed  in  the  second  round.  Sheldon 
was  unable  to  penetrate  Dowd's  defense  and  was  hopelessly 
outclassed.  Dowd  showed  proficiency  in  the  game  of  elud- 
ing his  oppenent  tor  a  moment  and  then  stepping  in  with  a 
hook  or  body  lead.  At  the  end  of  the  period  Dowd  was  in 
excellent  condition  despite  his  momentary  weakness  in  the 
first  round,  while  Sheldon  was  well-mauled. 

With  the  bell  the  challenger  charged  in  and  opened  hos- 
tilities. Both  combatants  gave  and  took  punches  freely. 
The  gallery  cheered  as  they  saw  that  the  battle  was  now 
in  dead  earnest.    For  three  minutes  they  were  blurred, 
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moving  this  way  or  that  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
blows  exchanged  were  not  gentle  stage  wallops  which  make 
a  lot  of  noise  but  no  pain,  they  were  dull,  stinging  blows. 

During  the  fourth  round  Bob  Sheldon  twice  slipped  his 
jarring  right  by  Dowd's  guard.  To  his  amazement  the 
punches  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  the  champion. 
Heedlessly  he  rushed  in  like  a  locoed  buffalo  and  hammered 
his  opponent,  then  he  clinched.  When  the  referee  broke 
up  the  clinch  Sheldon  swayed  and  started  to  fall.  By  sheer 
will-power  he  kept  his  balance.  Listless,  he  fought  de- 
fensively, trying  to  prevent  his  opponent  from  scoring  a 
punch  rather  than  to  score  one  himself. 

The  next  round  opened  with  a  moment  of  sparring,  each 
combatant  attempting  to  exhaust  the  other.  Then  tactics 
were  reversed  and  the  two  sprung  at  each  other,  Sheldon 
intent  upon  finding  an  opening  for  his  pile-driver  punch, 
Dowd  to  get  in  a  telling  blow  to  the  heart.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  heavy  thud,  immediately  followed  by  one  so  like  it 
that  it  seemed  an  echo.  The  referee  was  in  a  dilemma. 
Both  fighters  lay  stretched  out,  seemingly  unconscious. 
He  gazed  at  the  two  prone  bodies,  licked  his  dry  lips,  and 
then  began  to  count.  Ashe  paused  on  the  number  "eight" 
Bob  Sheldon  rolled  over,  sighed  and  then  wearily  closed  his 
eyes,  heedless  of  the  shouts  of  his  supporters.  The  referee 
finished  his  count  uninterrupted.  After  a  brief  consulta- 
tion with  the  judges  he  announced  that  the  first  to  rise 
would  be  claimed  the  victor.  The  newspaper  men  bent 
eagerly  forward,  sensing  something  thrilling  for  their  re- 
spective papers.  Everyone  shouted  in  an  effort  to  rouse 
one  of  the  fighters.  At  length  the  judges  demanded  abso- 
lute quiet.  Minutes  ticked  by  unheeded.  All  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  two  dormant  figures.  Once  Dowd  started 
to  rise.  His  manager  had  to  stuff  his  handkerchief  in  his 
mouth  to  keep  from  shouting.  His  arms  wildly  flailed  the 
air  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rouse  his  protege.  Then  Sheldon 
rolled  onto  his  stomach,  raised  himself  by  his  hands  and 
then  dropped  back  onto  the  canvas  with  a  groan.  Thirty- 
seven  minutes  had  elapsed  before  Dowd  really  recovered 
consciousness.  He  looked  at  Sheldon,  at  the  referee,  at  the 
crowd,  and  at  length  at  his  manger.  His  faculties  could 
not  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  deathly  quiet  and  the  frantic 


signals  of  his  manager.  Then  he  did  a  strange  thing;  in- 
stead of  rising  to  be  proclaimed  victor  he  dropped  back  to 
the  floor,  rolled  onto  his  side,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  silence  was  tense.  One  could  hear  the  moths  strik- 
ing against  the  globes  of  the  big  lights  illuminating  the 
ring.  Then  someone  coughed.  Instantly  everyone  moved, 
blew  his  nose,  or  cleared  his  throat.  The  nervous  strain 
was  too  great.  The  noise  roused  Bob  Sheldon  from  his 
dreams  of  Paradise.  Suddenly  he  sat  up,  stared  about  him 
blankly,  and  thei.  began  to  speak  incoherently.  Then  he 
stared  at  Dowd,  began  to  heap  maledictions  upon  him, 
crowning  his  actions  by  reaching  over  and  slapping  Dowd 
in  the  face  as  one  little  girl  slaps  another.  Hank  sat  up 
looked  at  Sheldon  and  then  arose.  Bob  rose  with  him  and 
the  two  stood  facing  each  other,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
The  referee  was  helpless.  He  stared  at  the  principals,  and 
then  at  the  judges  in  turn.  He  leaned  over  the  ropes,  held 
a  whispered  consultation  with  the  judges,  stepped  to  the 
center  of  the  ring,  and  announced  the  fight  a  draw.  The 
crowd  rose  and  commenced  to  leave,  part  hissing  and  cat- 
calling, part  clapping  and  cheering. 

Two  weeks  after  the  fight  Billy  Wheeler,  the  promoter; 
Ed  Hennessey,  Sheldon's  manager;  Jim  Lawson,  Dowd's 
manager;  Bob  Sheldon,  and  Hank  Dowd  all  assembled  in 
Wheeler's  private  office.    Wheeler  spoke: 

"  You  fellows  worked  it  pretty  well.  You  both  dropped 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  slick.  We  didn't  count  on  that 
damn  decision  of  the  judges  though.  Sheldon,  you  were 
darn  clever  to  get  Hank  to  get  up  with  you  that  way. 
Poor  Hank  didn't  know  what  was  going  on  and  didn't  dare 
to  open  his  eyes  for  fear  of  giving  himself  away.  You  got 
up  almost  simultaneously.  Gorry,  that  was  a  thriller.  I'll 
1  et  that  no  one  there  suspected  that  it  was  a  put-up  job. 
Now  you  fellows  can  have  another  fight  for  the  champion- 
ship, a  real  one  this  time,  next  July.  This  two-fight  stuff 
is  helping  us  all  out.  Both  of  you  are  drawing  twice  as 
much  coin,  both  of  your  managers  are,  too,  and  I'm  making 
a  lot.  I've  got  to  pat  myself  on  the  back  for  thinking  up 
such  a  clever  money-making  scheme." 

Robert  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  1923 
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A  MODERN  ROBIN  HOOD 


Young  Henry  Jones  sat  in  his  room, 

Reading  of  bandits  bold  ; 
Of  Robin  Hood  and  his  gay  band 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


He  thought,  "Now,  I'm  an  outlaw  bold 
And  here  they  know  my  face; 

So  I  must  hie  me  P.  D.  Q. 
Unto  some  distant  place. 


He  thought.  "That  life  was  surely  free, 

Roving  in  wood  and  moor; 
Robbing  the  rich  and  proud  and  great, 

Helping  the  weak  and  poor. 


As  he  was  passing  through  the  town, 
On  his  way  to  a  far-off  land, 

A  burly  man  accosted  him, 

And  grabbed  him  with  his  hand. 


"So  I  a  bandit  bold  will  be, 

And  with  my  outlaw  band, 
I'll  do  great  deeds,  and  make  my  name 

Renowned  throughout  the  land!" 


He  said,  "Hey,  come  along  with  me!" 

Young  Henry  grew  quite  pale. 
"Come,  show  some  speed!"  growled  out  the  man. 

"You're  headed  foi  the  jail." 


So  fared  he  forth  in  desperate  mood, 
And  spied  a  rich  old  man; 

He  cried,  "Ah!   Here's  a  profiteer, 
I'll  fleece  him  if  I  can." 


Then  in  his  cell  our  hero  pined 
For  twenty  days  and  three; 

Until  at  last  they  let  him  out, 

Ar.d  said,  "Young  man,  you're  free!' 


He  raised  his  stick  and  down  it  came 

Upon  his  victim's  head  ; 
He  searched  the  clothes,  and  took  the  swag, 

And  then  away  he  fled. 


Our  Henry  was  now  quite  surprised, 
And  asked  them  in  delight, 

Why  they  had  let  him  loose  at  last, 
From  his  disgraceful  plight. 


And  he  was  told  that  he  had  done 
A  deed  both  brave  and  great; 

—  That  he  had  felled  the  greatest  crook 
Who  roamed  about  the  state. 

With  honors  great  they  loaded  him, 

And  sheriff,  he  was  made; 
For  all  did  think  him  brave  and  bold, 

And  of  no  crook  afraid. 


And  once  again  young  Henry  Jones 

Is  called  both  brave  and  good; 
And  he  thanks  his  stars  that  he  had  thought 

Of  being  Robin  Hood. 

James  R. 


Ullman,  1925 
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ROADS  TO  HAPPINESS 


I HAD  known  Jack  Hastings  through  school  and  college 
and  had  always  had  a  deep  admiration  for  his  com- 
plete appearance  of  enjoyment  of  life  in  everything  he 
did.  He  seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  passing  over  all 
the  rougher  sides  of  his  experiences  and  of  considering  only 
that  aspect  which  presented  itself  to  him  as  the  brightest  and 
most  favorable.  For  this  power  of  good-nature,  or  philoso- 
phy, or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  I  liked  him.  Other- 
wise I  must  admit  that  he  was  far  from  perfect,  being  a  man 
of  uncertain  habits,  of  great  laziness,  and  of  almost  exasper- 
ating certainty.  Still  he  was  my  friend,  and  I  would  have 
defended  him  from  all  attacks,  no  matter  how  true  they 
might  be. 

I  dropped  in  on  him  one  afternoon  and  found  him  moping 
in  his  armchair,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  and  a  look  of 
utter  despair  on  his  face.  Now  this  was  so  unusual  in  Jack 
Hastings  that  I  couldn't  help  asking  him  in  rather  vehement 
terms  what  the  matter  with  him  was.  "Oh,  nothing,  I 
guess,"  he  said,  "except  that  the  world's  all  rotten." 

Again  I  started  in  surprise.  "What's  happened?"  I 
asked.  "Get  hooked  on  three  card  monte  or  did  your 
father  disinherit  you?" 

"Neither,"  he  answered.  Then  he  sat  up.  "  Listen  here, 
Tom"  (he  was  looking  real  excited  now),  "I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  by  slow  deduction  that  this  world's  a  dump,  that 
the  people  who  live  in  it  are  no  better  than  animals,  and 
that  we.  struggling  to  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of  what  we  call 
success,  are  the  biggest  jackasses  since  —  since  Henry 
Gould  made  his  fortune." 

I  gasped.  This  was  heresy.  Here  was  I,  coming  along 
rather  well  as  a  lawyer,  accepted  by  the  most  wonderful 
girl  in  the  world,  happy  as  —  well,  you  know  what  I  mean 
—  for  the  last  three  days,  and  a  man  whom  I  had  thought  to 
be  possessed  of  the  most  agreeable  disposition  on  earth  was 
deliberately  denouncing  all  my  ideals  as  sheer  bunk  —  the 
thing  was  inconceivable.  I  determined  to  meet  his  attitude 
with  indifference. 

"You're  crazy,"  I  said  calmly. 

Jack  nearly  knocked  me  into  the  fireplace.  "Crazy! 
Why,  man,  you're  the  one  that's  crazy!  What  does  all  this 
amount  to?  We  go  to  school.  Good.  We  go  to  college. 
Good.  We  get  an  education.  Good.  For  all  these  things 
we  \vork  like  hell.  Then  we  start  out  to  make  a  success  of 
life.  We  work  like  hell  some  more.  We  sweat,  some  of  us 
more  than  others.  Those  that  do  the  least  sweat  more  than 
those  who  do  the  most  because  they're  lazier.  We  fall  in 
love.  We  marry  —  sometimes.  If  we  don't  we're  unhappy 
for  about  a  year.  Then  we  forget.  If  we  do  we're  happy 
about  a  year.  Then  we  get  tired.  We  say  we  want  vaViety. 
We're  unhappy  for  a  long  time  because  we  think  we  want 
variety.  Finally  we  get  up.  We  succeed.  Then  we're  old. 
We  say  we're  tired  of  life.    We  want  to  die.    We  do  die. 


Then  it's  all  over  Good.  What  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
holy  —  what  good  does  it  do  us?" 

He  broke  off  with  a  terrific  scowl,  got  up,  took  a  pipe  off 
the  table,  filled  it,  lighted  it,  smoked  it,  and  then  sat  down 
again,  still  scowling.  I  was  still  in  a  state  of  great  amaze- 
ment. This  was  no  more  like  the  Jack  Hastings  I  had  known 
than  I  was  like  Hamlet.  I  couldn't  help  asking  him  how 
he'd  come  to  change  his  ideas. 

"I  never  changed  'em,"  he  claimed,  'I  was  always  like 
this.  I  was  just  trying  to  make  myself  happy,  that's  all. 
I  couldn't  do  it.  Don't  be  surprised  if  they  find  me  in  the 
river  pretty  soon.    Life  isn't  worth  living  for." 

I  left  him  with  his  pipe  out  and  staring  gloomily  into 
the  fire.  I  was  not  much  worried  about  his  threat  of  the 
river.  He  was  too  much  of  a  coward  for  that.  Of  course  I 
regretted  the  loss  of  my  ideal  happy  man,  but  I  was  glad 
that  I  wasn't  the  way  he  was.  In  fact  I  was  happier  than  I 
was  before  I  had  seen  him,  because  I  could  contrast  myself 
with  him  and  profit  thereby.  Call  it  selfishness  if  you  want 
to.    I  don't.    I  call  it  human  nature. 

A  week  later  the  shovel  broke,  the  bottom  fell  off  the 
loat,  my  wings  fell  to  the  ground,  and  everything  else  in 
general  blew  up.  First  I  had  a  quarrel  with  Peggy.  It 
wasn't  my  fault,  but  I  lost  my  temper,  and  —  well,  when  it 
was  all  over  she  had  said  it  was  all  up  between  us  and  I  had 
my  engagement  ring  in  my  pocket.  I  slept  that  night  for 
about  ten  minutes  (one  minute  every  hour).  I  woke  up  or 
rather  I  got  up,  and  went  down  to  the  office  feeling  like  a 
cross  between  the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,  and  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  I  remembered  I 
had  an  important  case  on  that  afternoon,  one  that  would 
spell  my  ruin  if  I  fell  down  on  it  and  one  that  would  secure 
my  place  amongst  the  prosperous  should  I  succeed  with  it. 
The  morning  seemed  like  a  dream,  or  I  should  say  a  night- 
mare? I  was  conscious  of  eating  no  lunch.  I  entered  the 
court  room  not  sure  whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake.  Two 
faces  were  always  with  me.  One  was  Peggy's  and  the 
other  was  that  of  the  infernal  Jack  Hastings,  who  kept 
yelling  at  me:  "  What's  the  use  of  it  all?  Where  does  it  get 
you?"  You  can  imagine  how  I  handled  the  case.  The  judge 
thought  I  was  crazy,  the  jury  thought  I  was  drunk,  and  my 
client  thought  I  was  both  with  double  the  amount.  At  six 
o'clock  I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  my  ruin  was  spelled. 

At  first  I  couldn't  figure  out  how  it  had  all  happened. 
When  I  did  I  couldn't  figure  out  why  it  had  all  happened. 
When  I  got  through  with  that  I  couldn't  think  straight. 
The  same  old  words  wrere  ringing  in  my  brain:  "What's 
the  use?   What's  the  use?" 

Finally  my  mind  cleared  up  somewhat  I  remembered 
every  incident  of  the  day  better  than  I  had  while  I  was 
going  through  them.  I  saw  Peggy's  anger,  then  I  thought 
of  her  married  to  someone  else.   I  saw  my  lost  law  practice, 
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and  couldn't  visualize  myself  building  it  up  again.  "Too 
bad,"  sympathized  Dame  Fortune.  "I  told  you  so,"  said 
the  Evil  Spirit."    It's  your  own  fault,"  said  the  Good  Spirit. 

All  this  didn't  help  my  feelings  much.  Then  I  thought 
again  of  Hastings  and  his  disagreeable  philosophy.  Why, 
the  man  was  right  after  all.  What  was  the  good  of  all  I  was 
doing,  or  rather  had  done?  What  had  it  brought  me?  A 
sense  of  helplessness,  a  sense  of  distraction,  utter  despair. 
Then  I  too  thought  of  the  river.  But  I  too  was  a  coward,  so 
that's  as  far  as  I  got.  I  wondered  what  to  do.  The  thought 
came  to  me  that  it  was  possible  to  secure  temporary  forget- 
fulness  in  drink.  I  determined  to  get  drunk.  I  went  out. 
On  the  street  I  ran  across  an  old  pal  of  mine  out  on  a  spree. 
With  new  recklessness  in  my  heart  I  set  out  with  him.  In  an 
hour  I  was  dizzy  with  intoxication  and  desirous  of  more  to 
make  me  forget  entirely.  I  got  more.  The  last  I  could 
remember  I  was  trying  to  execute  a  jig  on  a  table,  God 
knows  where.    I  never  found  out. 

I  woke  up  in  my  bed  the  next  morning  with  a  splitting 
headache.  I  wondered  how  I'd  ever  gotten  home.  When  I 
found  I  eouldn't  figure  it  out  I  decided  it  didn't  matter 
much.  Then  I  thought  I'd  lie  in  bed  all  morning.  What  did 
my  career  mean  to  me  now? 

I  got  up  at  eleven  o'clock,  took  a  cold  bath,  dressed,  and 
went  out  with  only  a  trace  of  my  headache  remaining.  I 
was  still  terribly  unhappy.  Of  course  I  was.  How  could  I 
be  otherwise?  Then  I  made  a  great  resolution.  I  would 
draw  out  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  bank,  gamble  it 
away,  and  then  shoot  myself.  I  went  to  my  bank  and  drew 
out  every  cent  I  had  in  there.  It  amounted  to  over  five 
.thousand  dollars,  all  I  had  saved  in  my  years  of  toil  and 
industry.  I  thought  bitterly  of  these  years.  Did  I  regret 
them?   Of  course  I  did.    How  could  I  do  otherwise? 

I  knew  of  a  famous  roulette  house  where  there  were 
scarcely  any  limits  and  where  it  was  very  easy  to  lose  such 
a  small  sum  as  five  thousand  dollars,  and  determined  to 
visit  it  that  night.  Meanwhile  I  would  write  a  final  heart- 
rending letter  to  Peggy,  an  explanation  to  the  father  who 
had  thrown  me  on  my  own  resources,  and  an  apology  to 
Jack  Hastings  for  not  believing  him. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  sauntered  into  the  gambling  house.  Its 
owner  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  tremendous  wealth  who 
was  running  the  place  due  to  his  love  of  gambling.  Very 
calmly  I  sauntered  up  to  the  first  table  and  laid  my  entire 
fortune  on  number  fourteen.  Very  coolly  I  survived  the 
row  of  surprised  glances  and  watched  the  wheel.  The  little 
ball  faltered  on  its  fourth  round,  dropped  slowly,  and 
finally  rested  on  number  fourteen!  I  gasped  and  then  made 
some  rapitl  calculations — $175,000  was  mine.  I  was  about 
to  draw  the  amount  from  the  table  when  the  thought  came 
to  me  that  I  had  come  there  to  lose.  I  left  the  entire 
amount  on  the  same  number  and  turned  away.  I  knew  that 
if  I  won  the  house  was  capable  of  paying  me,  but  I  wanted 
to  lose.  Of  course  I  did.  Nevertheless  I  found  myself 
watching  the  actions  of  the  little  ball  with  a  slow  gathering 


excitement.  Again  the  pause,  the  slow  drop,  and  I  gave  a 
low  cry  of  amazement  as  I  saw  that  the  number  fourteen 
had  again  come.  Again  some  mathematics — $6,125,000! 
What  a  sum!  The  manager  was  beside  me.  "You've 
busted  us  for  to-night,"  he  said.  "We  can  give  you  some  of 
it  and  a  promisory  note  for  the  rest.  But  what  a  'coup!' 
Never  before  have  I  seen  the  like  of  it." 

Half  an  hour  later  I  walked  out  with  over  a  million 
dollars  spread  throughout  my  person  and  a  certainty  of 
obtaining  the  remainder  within  a  few  days.  Law!  Hell 
with  law!  What  couldn't  I  do  now?  Then  I  remembered 
Peggy.  Was  I  still  unhappy?  I  don't  know.  I  don't  see 
how  a  man  could  be  with  as  much  money  as  I  had. 

Another  hour  and  my  money  was  locked  up  in  a  strong- 
box. But  I  couldn't  go  to  bed.  I  wanted  to  tell  somebody 
about  my  wonderful  stroke  of  luck.  The  thought  came  to 
me  that  Jack  Hastings  was  just  the  man.  At  twrelve  o'clock 
I  was  ringing  his  door-bell. 

He  was  up,  of  course.  But  when  he  answered  the  door 
I  was  conscious  of  another  change  in  him.  He  was  once 
more  the  Jack  Hastings  of  old,  light,  buoyant,  and  gay. 

"What's  happened,  Jack?"  I  asked,  "y°.u  don't  look  the 
way  you  did  a  week  ago." 

"You  bet  I  don't!"  he  exclaimed.  "Say,  wasn't  I  a 
damn  fool  then?  But  I  had  a  right  to  be  sore.  I'd  been 
in  love  with  this  girl  for  so  long  and  I  thought  she  returned 
it.  Then  the  night  before  my  famous  speech  on  uselessness 
I  proposed.  She  was  sorry,  she  said,  but  there  was  some- 
body else.  She  liked  me  tremendously,  of  course,  but  she 
didn't  love  me.  That  nearly  killed  me.  I  was  so  sure,  and 
to  be  turned  down  —  no,  I  don't  think  I  do  blame  myself 
much  for  talking  the  way  I  did.  Then  I  determined  to  go 
off  to  South  Africa  or  some  place.  Last  night  I  called  to 
say  good-bye.  She  was  different.  I  sensed  it.  Before  I 
knew  what  I  was  doing  I  was  proposing  again  and  then  she 
was  in  my  arms.  It  seems  she'd  just  thought  she  was  in 
love  with  this  fellow,  but  when  she  found  out  what  kind 
of  a  guy  he  was  she  knew  she  had  loved  me  all  the  time. 
Gee,  but  I'm  happy!" 

"Who  was  she?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"Peggy  Froland,"  he  answered  radiantly.  "The  most 
wonderful  girl  in  the  world." 

I  staggered  back.    "Peggy  Froland!"  I  gasped. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  Jack  was  taken  aback  at  my 
reception  of  his  newly-acquired  happiness. 

"Nothing,  except  I'm  the  fellow  she  turned  down.  Good 
night,  Jack." 

I  turned  once  more  into  the  street.  Was  I  still  unhappy? 
No,  I  wasn't.  I  admit  it  frankly.  I  couldn't  even  think 
of  Peggy.  For  I  too  was  happy,  and  not  all  on  account  of 
the  money  either.  I  had  found  the  secret.  Happiness  and 
unhappiness  are  creatures  of  circumstances,  dependent 
upon  events.  And  I  knew  that  main  unhappy  moments 
were  still  in  store  for  me.  But  I  was  glad  of  it.  For  where 
would  this  world  be  w  ere  it  not  lor  its  moments  of  misery  ? 
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BROOKLANDS  is  the  perfect  home  for  a  dog. 
Dogs  love  it;  they  revel  in  it.  It  is  a  place  where 
a  dog  might  do  anything  that  his  little  doggish 
heart  could  desire.  Not  hemmed  in  by  city  buildings,  nar- 
row streets  and  grimy  alley-ways,  he  might  roam  the 
forests,  run  over  the  green,  sloping  hills  chasing  a  squirrel 
or  a  chipmunk,  might  bark  joyfully  at  the  heels  of  some 
distressed  cow,  or  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  some  poor 
little  friend  of  the  forest.  Ah,  the  delights  of  Brooklands 
for  a  dog,  but  of  course  one  must  be  a  dog  to  fully  appre- 
ciate Brooklands. 

When  you  come  home, exhausted,  famished,  after  a  day's 
run  at  the  heels  of  your  chum,  and  lying  there  replete  on 
your  tin  plate  is  the  bone  of  your  dreams — its  juicy  fra- 
grance, its  lusciouswholesomeness,its  deliciousness  down  to 
the  last  delightful,  satisfying  morsel — Ah,  then,  is  joy  it- 
self. Then  after  you  have  finished  you  lie  down  on  the  soft 
grass,  you  close  your  tired  eyes,  night  steals  softly  over,  and 
quietly  you  slip  off  into  oblivion.  But  why  go  further? 
To  be  a  dog,  to  live  at  Brooklands — but  this  is  foolishness. 

Brooklands  is  owned  by  a  man  of  some  means  who  has  a 
great  affection  for  dogs,  and  he  has  a  large  number  of  them. 
The  place  itself  is  situated  high  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
overlooking  the  adjacent  valleys  and  the  rolling  country- 
land  beyond.  Rising  up  behind  are  thickly  wooded  hills. 
The  house  is  large  and  confortable,  the  kennels,  which  are 
used  mostly  in  winter,  are  large  and  comfortable  too.  On 
the  whole,  taken  from  a  dog's  point  of  view,  it  is  perfect. 

Dogs  there  are  in  abundance.  Mostly  blooded  dogs,  to 
be  sure,  with  the  exception  of  one — but  we  will  touch  upon 
him  later.  There  are  great  brutes  of  dogs,  with  tiny  eyes, 
great,  shaggy  coats,  and  homely  to  the  extreme;  and  there 
are  dogs  with  slick,  shiny  coats,  handsome  to  the  eye,  with 
tail  chopped  short  and  close-cut  ears;  dogs  with  short, 
stubby  legs  and  long,  lean  bodies — but  not  many  of  these; 
collies  with  beautiful  flowing  coats  and  tiny  soft  brown  and 
white  paws;  hardy,  ruddy  looking  dogs,  lithe  of  body  and 
strong  of  limb;  tenacious  looking  bull  dogs,  ugly  from  the 
tip  of  their  tails  to  their  ferocious,  out-thrust  jaw,  and  with 
a  mean  light  in  their  eyes;  then  there  are  great  Airedales, 
fighters,  who  trust  only  their  master,  "one-man  "  dogs  they 
are;  St.  Bernards,  tall,  sleek  and  beautiful;  and  then  there 
is  one — just  a  dog.  Poor  fellow!  With  no  pedigree  that 
took  a  yard-stick  to  measure  it,  with  no  high-sounding 
English  name,  such  as  "Lancaster  III."  He  has  no  silver 
cups  or  blue  ribbons  to  his  credit,  no  blue-blooded  canine 
ancestors. 

His  was  a  comely  lot,  indeed.  But  such  a  dog  as  he  was! 
Strong,  husky,  with  muscles  like  steel.  Who  would  dare 
defy  him?  Brought  up  in  the  country,  untrained  perhaps, 
yet  gentle  and  lovable,  he  was  a  real  dog.  Oh,  you  great 
lion-hearted  animal,  who  could  be  mauled  and  fussed  over 


by  children,  would  stand  for  your  tail  to  be  pulled,  and  be 
sat  on  and  pounded  by  tiny  fists,  yet  let  another  dog  so 
much  as  to  insult  you  with  a  glance  and  you  would  tear 
him  to  pieces! 

Rex,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  all  the  dogs  there  at  Brooklands  in  spite  of  his  humble 
birth,  for  as  yet  he  had  met  no  dog  who  was  his  master. 

Summer  boarders  came  often  to  Brooklands  but  were 
never  welcome.  They  usually  brought  with  them  the  air  of 
the  city.  The  air  of  utter  indifference  and  sophistication. 
They  were  blase  to  the  limit,  scorning  the  sports  and  pas- 
times of  the  other  dogs.  And  so  a  sort  of  feud  had  grown 
up  between  the  permanent  residents  and  these  high-brow, 
lapdoggish  sons  of  the  city.  These  so-called  summer 
boarders  had  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  year  after 
year,  until  now  they  almost  out-numbered  the  "regulars." 

How  the  dogs  at  Brooklands  hated  these  invaders! 

But,  ah !  who  does  not  remember  the  memorable  morning 
when  this  particular  new-comer  arrived? 

He  rose,  stretched  himself,  walked  sedately  out  of  the 
car  in  which  he  was  brought,  and  yawned.  He  gave  the 
little  bunch  of  dogs  huddled  together  watching  him  a  look 
of  pitying  scorn,  and  serenely  withdrew  at  the  heels  of  his 
master.  The  group  broke  up  and  went  back  to  their  re- 
spective occupations,  thinking  he  was  just  another  of  the 
conceited  brood  who  flock  to  Brooklands  every  summer. 
Little  did  they  realize  the  struggle  and  turmoil  he  was  to 
cause  before  his  stay  at  Brooklands  was  finished. 

Sir  Blawas  his  name  (and  it  well  fitted  this  presumptuous 
fellow  too),  and  before  the  week  was  finished  nearly  every 
dog  at  Brooklands  hated  that  name  with  his  whole  heart, 
mind  and  body.  He  would  have  the  best  bones,  the  best 
place  to  sleep,  and  the  best  of  everything.  Nothing  but  the 
best  would  do  for  him.  But  his  hogishness  was  not  the 
worst  of  it,  he  was  conceited.  Conceit  was  in  the  way  he 
wralked ;  conceit  was  in  his  icy  stare  with  which  he  would 
gaze  upon  those  dogs  whom  he  considered  beneath  him; 
conceit  was  marked  upon  his  great,  sulky  head  which  he 
held  proudly  aloof,  in  fact,  conceit  was  the  keynote  of  his 
whole  character. 

Oh,  the  arrogance,  the  insolence  of  this  dog.  It  all 
started  over  a  bone.  Ah,  what  a  lovely  bone  ;t  was  too — 
juicy,  delicious,  delightful — but  we  have  already  used  these 
adjectives  in  describing  a  bone  before.  Nevertheless  it  was 
a  bone  to  covet,  to  dig  up  months  after  and  still  derive  a 
wholesome,  satisfying  meal;  it  was  a  bone  to  envy,  to  fight 
over,  and  to  treasure  with  all  the  steadfastness  of  a  canine 
nature. 

It  so  happened  on  this  particular  summer  day  that  Sir 
Bla  had  found  the  bone  lying  on  one  of  the  lawns  adjoin- 
ing the  house.  Everybody  was  away.  The  place,  aside 
from  the  dogs,  was  deserted.   What  had  been  the  particular 
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event  in  the  town  that  day  we  can  only  guess  at,  but  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  certainly  something  aside  from  the  or- 
dinary that  caused  the  whole  family  to  spend  the  day  in  the 
ity. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  sun  was  setting  over 
the  broad  Hudson  when  Sir  Bla  and  Rex  both  rounded  a 
corner  of  the  barn,  their  eyes  close  to  the  ground,  and  both 
at  the  same  instant  spied  the  bone.  Their  eyes  never  leav- 
ing the  ground  they  both  jumped,  their  jaws  snapped,  and 
their  teeth  came  together  at  the  same  second  upon  the 
toothsome  tid-bit.  For  one  awful  second  they  glared  at 
each  other  across  the  meaty  expanse  of  the  bone. 

Natural  enemies,  anyway,  from  the  day  Sir  Bla  had  first 
set  foot  upon  Brooklands,  this  was  a  time  when  it  was 
idiotic  to  consider  parley. 

They  both  hesitated  for  a  second  only,  then  plunged 
headlong  at  each  other,  dropping  the  bone  and  trampling 
it  underfoot.  In  the  first  rush  Sir  Bla  grabbed  a  mouthful 
of  hair  from  Rex's  tawny  coat,  then  the  battle  was  on. 

In  their  eyes  there  gleamed  the  light  of  battle,  and  they 
began  what  was  to  be  a  murderous  assault  in  which  no 
human  hand  would  interfere. 

Snarling,  biting,  growling,  clawing,  they  went  at  it  like 
two  mad  wolves  crazed  by  the  sight  of  blood.  Now  it  was 
Rex  who  was  on  his  back  with  Sir  Bla — Oh,  that  name  does 
not  fit  you  here,  you  conceited  patrician! — at  his  throat. 
Now  it  was  Sir  Bla  who  was  down  trying  with  all  his  might 
to  shake  off  the  brutal  attack  of  Rex. 

As  the  battle  increased  in  fury  other  dogs  came  running 
up,  taking  sides  with  their  respective  leaders.  The  dogs 
from  the  city  for  once  threw  off  their  haughty  candor  and 
plunged  into  the  great  conglomeration  of  dogs,  as  did  the 
followers  of  Rex,  who  at  last  saw  a  chance  to  get  even  with 
their  hated  summer  boarders. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  battle  royal!  Such  a  bloody  mess! 
Blood  oozing  out  over  ruffled  hair,  ears  chewed  into  bloody 


shreds,  great,  sharp  fangs  sinking  into  gory  flesh ;  the  howls, 
the  screams,  the  barks — what  a  sight! 

Each  dog  would  fly  at  the  throat  of  his  antagonist  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  pent-up  hate.  The  long  silent  feud  at 
Brooklands  had  at  last  broken  loose.  It  was  a  fight  to 
death. 

Each  new  arrival  on  the  scene  immediately  joined  forces 
for  there  is  nothing  a  dog  loves  like  a  good  fight,  and  here 
was  one  that  promised  fair  to  outshine  wildest  dreams,  but 
more  than  that,  an  old  score  was  to  be  settled. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  awfulness,  the  loveliness — 
from  a  dog's  point  of  view, —  of  this  encounter.  The 
struggle  continued,  growing  greater  in  fury  every  second. 
But  the  city  dogs  could  not  outlast  the  sturdy  dogs  of  the 
country,  and  slowly  inch  by  inch,  they  were  losing  ground. 

Somewhere  within  that  chaos  of  wild  disorder  and  crim- 
son-stained demons  the  two  leaders — Sir  Bla  and  Rex — ■ 
were  fighting  out  their  own  personal  battle — over  the  bone. 
How  they  did  fight  over  the  supremacy  of  that  bone! 

As  if  the  terrific  struggle,  at  their  side,  which  was  waxing 
hotter  and  hotter  every  minute  furnished  an  incentive, 
they  fought  all  the  more  ferociously.  Things  were  at  the 
height  of  stress  and  turmoil — when  something  happened. 

Sir  Bla  had  fallen.  He  lay  there  torn  and  bleeding  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror,  Rex,  who  was  scarce  able  to  keep  his 
balance  so  wearied  and  exhausted  was  he  of  fighting.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  Sir  Bla  fell  the  other  dogs  ceased  fighting 
and  those  on  the  vanquished  side  slunk  off,  with  Sir  Bla 
trailing  wearily  at  their  heels,  into  the  woods,  never  to  be 
heard  from  again.  And  that  night  Rex  was  born  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  comrades,  figuratively  of  course. 

Ah,  to  be  a  dog  and  to  live  at  Brooklands,  free  from 
Latin  and  exams  and  school,  free  from  the  petty  trials  of 
man,  from  the  business  of  making  money  and  living  and 
worrying- — what  happy  days  those  would  be! 

J.  B.  Page,  1925 
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THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  BILLY  McGRAW 


I 

Bill  McGraw  was  a  collegiate  youth 

Who  thought  that  life,  was  tame  in  sooth 

So  he  came  to  dwell  upon  the  hill, 

In  search  of  adventure,  and  some  new  thrill. 

II 

Bill's  papa  had  been  an  Andover  man, 
Till  from  his  profs  he'd  got  the  can, 
And  now  young  Bill  was  out  to  show 
How  fast  he  could  spend  his  papa's  dough. 

Ill 

Bill  set  out  at  an  awful  pace; 
His  ways  were  hard ;  he  was  one  tough  case. 
The  crap  games  he  staged,  the  fellows  say, 
Beat  Monte  Carlo  any  day. 

IV 

Now  Bill  kept  on  his  rose-strewn  path, 
Went  down  in  everything  but  math. 
The  fast  life  did  him  lots  of  harm 
But  he  didn't  seem  to  give  a  darn. 

V 

One  day  while  smoking  up  the  flue 

Bill's  Jani  came  in. 

The  room  was  blue. 

Bill  said,  I'm  caught,  I've  no  excuse 

I  suppose  you  are  going  to  give  me  the  deuce. 

VI 

I've  no  wish  to  hear,  any  long  lectures  drear 
Of  the  sins  and  vices  of  youth. 
I'll  bet  you  used  to  be 
As  wild  as  me 

Say  tell  me  now,  ain't  it  the  truth? 

VII 

The  man  hung  his  head,  and  sadly  he  said, 
You  don't  dream  how  truly  you  spoke; 
I  used  to  drink  too,  like  the  fish  and  you  do, 
Here  Jani's  voice  trembled  and  broke. 


VIII 

Long  years  ago  before  whiskey,  my  foe, 
Brought  me  powerless  under  its  sway 
I  was  rising  in  life,  with  a  beautiful  wife 
And  a  promising  future  they  say. 

IX 

Then  I  took  to  drink,  and  my  prospects  did  sink 
Till  I  wished  I  had  never  been  born. 
Then  my  dear  mother  died,  my  wife  left  my  side 
I.  alone  now  with  John  Barleycorn. 

X 

My  talent  soon  went 
My  last  cent  I'd  spent 
I  began  to  realize  my  plight 
I  tried  to  come  back 
Of  sand  I'd  no  lack 

But  'twas  a  hopeless  discouraging  fight. 

XI 

Just  look  at  me  now 

And  you  will  see  hovv 

One's  life  may  be  ruined  and  spent 

For  here  I  now  am,  a  bioken  old  man 

In  pursuit  of  the  dollar  and  cent. 

XII 

I  hope  it  won't  be,  presumptuous  of  me 

To  suggest  that  you  cut  out  this  stuff 

I'm  as  serious  as  hell 

When  you  look  at  me,  —  well 

You'll  see  that  my  words  are  no  bluff. 

XIII 

Your  a  darn  nice  chap,  Bill, 

If  you  work  with  a  will 

You'd  be  pretty  darn  sure  to  arrive; 

But  if  you  keep  on 

With  wine,  women  and  song 

You'll  end  up  in  some  low  rotten  dive. 

I'm  not  a  good  sort 

But  you're  a  good  sport, 

Say  thanks  a  lot  for  this  five. 

Jesse  M.  Stern,  1923 
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THE  MIRROR 


SI? 


She — You  make  me  think  of  a  picture. 
He— Why? 

She— You  ought  to  be  hung. 


MAN  AT   ANDOVER  SHAVING 
IN  THE  MORNING 

1  Is  awakened  at  seven  o'clock  by 
roommate's  snoring. 

2  Decides  to  shave  before  having 
breakfast. 

3  Spends  ten  minutes  hunting  for 
trusty  Gillette. 

4  Finally  finds  it  under  roommate's 
bed. 

5  Is  unable  to  find  small  tube  of 
shaving  cream  sent  to  him  as  ad- 
vertisement by  well-known  firm. 

6  Wakes  roommate.  Roommate 
has  none  either. 

7  Decides  to  use  Ivory  soap  he  has 
seen  in  corner  two  days  before. 

8  After  long  search  finds  it  on 
window-sill. 

9  Discovers  there  is  no  hot  water. 

10  Determines  to  use  cold  water  in- 
stead . 

11  Wets  Ivory  soap  and  rubs  it  on 
face.   Very  unsatisfactory. 

12  Wets  razor  and  scrapes  it  along 
face. 

13  Discovers  it  has  no  blade  in  it. 

14  Decides  not  to  shave  after  all  and 
throws  soap  out  of  window. 

15  Is  late  for  chapel  and  receives  a 
cut. 


VOLSTEAD  LOVE 

O,  She  was  a  moonshiner's  daughter, 

And  I  was  a  boot-legger's  son. 
While  dodging  some  rum-hounds  I 
saw  her 

Drinking  moonshine,  and  getting  a 

bun. 

The  minute  I  saw  her  I  loved  her, 
Oh,  she  was  the  one  girl  for  me, 
Mere  was  business  and  pleasure  to- 
gether, 

Now  and  then  we  could  go  on  a 
spree. 

I  staggered  around  to  her  door  step, 
1  told  her  my  passion  was  strong. 


So  pie-eyed  was  she,  she  believed  me 
But  sadly  to  say,  not  for  long. 

When  she  sobered,  she  thought  I'd 
deceived  her, 

But  once  again  drinking  her  fill, 
Sin-  believed  any  lie  that  I  told  her, 

And  moreover,  I  did  love  her  still. 

For  marriage  we  went  down  to  Cuba, 
And   I   couldn't   tell  all   that  was 
done, 

But   then,  she  was  a  moonshiner's 
daughter, 
And   I,   (hie)  was  a  boot-legger's 
son. 

R.  S.  W.,  JR. 
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THE  DETECTIVE  DETECTED 

David  Todd  is  eleven  and  freckled. 
As  all  eleven-year-olds  look  alike 
David  needs  no  further  description 
except  to  say  that  he  is  a  detective,  or 
at  least  used  to  be. 

The  scene  of  this  touching  drama  is 
a  suburban  village  somwhere  or  other; 
the  time  a  winter's  night  some  winter 
or  other.  To  return  to  the  chief  actor. 

I  have  said  before  that  David  Todd 
was  a  detective  and  I  repeat  it  again 
with  special  emphasis,  for  detectiving 
was  a  very  important  thing  in  David 
Todd's  life.  Since  he  first  toddled,  to 
wear  an  immense  silver  badge,  pack  a 
six-shooter,  and  detect  and  arrest 
criminals  had  been  the  great  and 
crowning  ambition  of  his  life.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  fickle  youth  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  wavered  in  favor  of 
either  the  army  or  the  fire  department 
but  had  stuck  steadfastly  to  his  first 
great  dream  and  ideal.  A  detective 
he  would  be,  and  to  that  end  he  read 
with  marvellous  avidity  and  applica- 
tion sundry  books,  pamphlets,  and 
articles  concerned  with  the  great  pro- 
fession. At  the  age  of  ten  he  had 
mastered  the  entire  literary  output  of 
Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  and  was  a  regular 
subscriber  to  the  "Detective  Story 
Magazine."  At  eleven  he  had  com- 
pleted three  courses  on  finger  prints, 
was  a  graduate  of  two  correspondence 
schools  for  detectives,  and  had  delved 
deep  into  the  absorbing  pages  of 
Gaboriau  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
What  more  is  there  to  be  said?  He 
ate,  drank,  thought,  dreamt,  and 
acted  detective,  and  in  fact  was  a  true 
detective,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  That  is,  he  was  till  the 
night  of  this  story. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todd  were  invited  to 
a  dinner  and  dance.  David,  being  an 
only  child,  was  therefore  left  alor.e 
with  only  a  very  sulky  cook  for  com- 
pany. The  cook  retired  to  the  top 
floor  at  about  eight-thirty  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly grumpy  good-night,  and 
David  was  left  to  finish  the  thrilling 
story  of  "The  Bank  Robber's  Re- 


venge." He  was  lull  of  excitement 
when  he  did  finish  it,  but,  neverthe- 
less, at  nine-thirty  he  dutifully  turned 
off  the  lights  and  crept  up  to  bed. 

But  sleep  was  not  tor  our  hero. 
Lined  up  before  his  bed,  he  saw 
"  Deadeye  Dick,"  "Snapshot  Harry," 
"Billy,  the  bat,"  and  main',  many 
other  of  the  fanciful  people  who  com- 
posed his  make-believe  life.  And  then 
he  thought  of  what  he  would  do  if 
someone  were  to  rob  the  house. 

This  was  a  new  and  not  altogether 
pleasant  idea.  A  chill  shiver  of  ap- 
prehension shot  down  David's  spine, 
but  he  was  not  frightened.  Oh  no, 
not  at  all.  He  at  once  began  to  lay 
plans  for  the  defence  of  his  home  and 
his  castle;  to  decide  just  what  he 
would  do  in  case  such  an  alarming 
situation  were  to  arise.  His  father's 
revolver,  he  knew  very  well,  was  in  the 
lowest  drawer  of  the  bureau.  David 
had  the  natural  craving  of  all  children 
for  firearms  and  had  often  handled 
this  particular  one  with  tremendous 
longing.  Knowledge  of  this  would 
very  likely  have  occasioned  Mr.  Todd 
violent  misgivings,  as  he  was  remark- 
ably afraid  of  firearms  and  only  had 
the  gun  because  some  kind  friend  had 
thrust  it  upon  him,  and  not  because 
he  had  any  intention  at  all  of  ever 
using  it. 

Well,  while  David  was  still  engaged 
in  these  delightful  cogitations;  when 
he  had  just  arrived  att  he  point  where 
he  was  turning  the  daring  robber  over 
to  the  police  —  there  was  a  distinct 
footfall  on  the  gravel  pathway  below. 

David  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed,  a 
cold  sweat  upon  his  forehead.  This 
was  grim  reality.  He  clearly  heard 
someone  trying  the  front  door;  it  was 
locked  fortunately,  but  David  was 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
ground  floor  windows  were  not. 

Now  was  the  crucial  moment  of 
David's  career.  Success  or  failure  in 
life  were  to  be  spelled  by  this  night's 
actions.  And  did  our  hero  succumb 
to  fear  and  trembling?  No,  not  for  a 
moment.    He  slipped  out  of  his  bed, 


shivering  —  from  cold  and  excite- 
ment -—  certainly  not  from  fright. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
creep  into  his  father's  bedroom, 
seize  the  revolver  in  trembling  hands, 
and  tiptoe  cautiously  downstairs. 
The  revolver  was  unloaded  and  prob- 
ably far  too  rusty  to  shoot,  but  David 
was  blissfully  unconscious  of  this. 

David  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  stopped  to  listen.  Someone  was 
climbing  in  the  library  window;  he 
was  sure  of  it.  Someone  was  coming 
into  the  very  room  in  which  he. 
David,  now  stood.  It  was  pitch  dark, 
but  David  could  feel  that  this  some- 
one was  now  in  the  room. 

David  drew  a  deep  breath  and  put 
his  finger  on  the  electric  light  button. 
"H-H-Hands  up,"  he  said  valiantly, 
the  gun  outstretched  before  him. 
And  he  switched  on  the  light. 

"Blankety  blank  dash, 

dash,"  came  a  voice  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  The  gun  dropped 
from  David's  nerveless  fingers.  And 
there  facing  him  with  hands  raised 
high  above  his  head  and  consterna- 
tion and  confusion  all  over  his  face, 
David  plainly  saw  —  his  own  father. 

We  will  skip  the  next  scene.  It 
was  distinctly  unpleasant  and  of  an 
altogether  private  nature.  To  say 
the  least  Mr.  Todd  was  displeased 
and  he  expressed  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject in  no  uncertain  terms. 

But  when  the  affair  had  blown  over 
for  a  time  and  the  parties  concerned 
had  cooled  down  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  true  facts  of  the  case  became  ap- 
parent. 

Mrs.  Todd  had  forgotten  some- 
thing and  had  dispatched  the  obedi- 
ent Mr.  Todd  to  obtain  it.  He,  hav- 
ing forgotten  his  latch  key,  must 
needs  gain  entry  through  a  window, 
with  the  awful  results  just  depicted. 

And  at  the  end  of  it  all  Mr.  Todd 
did  not  even  have  the  grace  to  com- 
mend his  noble  son  for  his  faithful- 
ness and  valour  in  defending  the 
family  homestead. 

A.  L. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Tiffany  &  Co.  Quality 
A  Tradition 

MailInquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 


He:  Do  you  like  the  music? 

She:  Yes,  and  do  you  know,  I  met  a  Har- 
vard man  who  thought  "Sleepy"  Hall  was  a 
dormitory! 


t 


Coo:  You'll  be  the  leading  light  in 
your  community. 
Ay:  How  come? 
Coo:  You've  got  a  lantern  jaw. 


He:  Do  you  know  "Billy"  Petz? 
She:  No,  does  he? 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 
She  filled  it  with  benzine; 

She  went  to  light  her  little  lamp — 
See  hasn't  since  benzine. 

— Ex. 


THE  BURiNS  CO.,  Inc. 


Men's 
College  Clothes 


Featuring  Correct  Models  for  the 
Classroom 

For  the  Street      For  Formal  Occasions 
For  Sports  Wear 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  w  ant  ? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wail  for  the  Spring  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


PoofesieUerss 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALI,  ONE 

Aw:  Did  you  hear  about  that 
saxophone  player  getting  a  job  for 
Spalding? 

Shoot:  Howzat? 

Aw:  He's  making  their  racquet. 

—  Whirlwind 


1st  Prof.:  Is  your  wife  a  club 
woman  ? 

2nd  Prof.:  Not  at  all,  she  uses  a 
flat  iron.  -  Whirlwind 

Allvisor:  I  thought  you  took  this 
course  last  year? 

Advisor:  I  did,  but  the  prof, 
encored  me. -- Lampoon 


As  the  tooth  paste  said  to  the  tooth 
brush:  "Pinch  me,  kid.  and  I'll  meet 
you  outside  the  tube."  •  -  Lord  Jeff 

She:  Have  you  a  dress  suit? 

Hk  {hopefully):  Why,  yes. 

SHE:  Good.  I'd  like  to  borrow  it 
for  the  fellow  I'm  going  to  ask  to  our 
house  formal.  —  London  Punch 


KODAKS                             PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FDR    Al  1      PHII  1  \P^L    APADFMY  TFAM^ 

telephone  connection          Andover,  Mass. 

JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  "Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 

The  Old  Abbot  Homestead  Tea  Garden 

Happy  Hollow    Near  Hartwell  Abbot  Bridge 

10  A.  M.  to  »  P.  M. 

Old  Fashioned  Eatables      Old  Fashioned  Service 
Fraternity  Banquets       Small  Suppers 
Birthday  Cakes                Sandwiches  and  Cakes  for  Spreads 

Everything  Stirred  uilh  the  Famous  "Indian  Ridge  Slid," 

Telephone  22  M 

Complitnenls  of 

THE  BLACKSHAW  JEWELRY  STORE 

\.  F.  RIVARD,  Registered  Optometrist 

36  Main  Street      -       -      Andover,  Mass. 

( )ur  Williams  ( College  contemporary 
says  his  girl  told  him  he  oughl  to  be 
ashamed  to  speak  to  her  on  the  street. 

"I  am,"  he  replied  thoughtfully, 
"but  I've  got  to  be  courteous." 

—  Whirlwind 

THE  PHILLIPS  INN 

OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

A  RAY  OF  HOPE 
Shk:  Kisses  are  intoxicating. 
He:  Let's  get  soused.  —  Burr 

Little  Mary:  Daddy,  I've  been 
playing  1  was  mamma. 

Proud  Father:  Is  that  so?  What 
did  you  do,  dear? 

Little  Mary:  I  bought  you  a  nice 
present  and  had  it  charged  to  you. 

—  Virginia  Reel 

Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 
Diagram  and  Rales  on  Applieation. 

John  M.  Stewart        -  Proprietor 

56  BARTLET  STREET 

l) r. i .1 . 1 1 \ ) i  \<iiii/  i^nt  .\t  //u.s  titti'^  ittr 
ten  minutes):  Did  you  ring  sir? 

GUEST:  No,  I  was  tolling.  1  • 
thought   you   were  dead.  W&Sp 

Pirtfjtlap  Cafees  anb  ^andtuiefjes 

 AND  

CaucS  for  £j>prcabg,  Hunch  ano  Dinner 

"He  was  driven  to  his  grave." 
"Sure  he  was.    Did  you  expect  him 
to  walk?"  —  Lord  Jeff 

Hours:    1  TO  6.30  o'clock 

ORD  E  R  S     F  I  L  L  E  I)    A  T    SH  0  R  T     N  0  T  I  C  E 

James  H.  Lew  Co. 

High  Grade  Cleansers 
T)ry  and  Steam  Cleansing 

Have  Our  Auto  Call 


11  Essex  Street 


Andover 


Coplep  Canbtesi 


All  Home  Made  and  Pure.    Also  Salted  Nuts  Sent  to  Your 
Address,  or  to  Friends  by  Parcel  Post 


MISS  COOMBS 

10  MORTON  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


AIX'T   ENGLISH  WONDERFUL 

For  Sale:  A  wagon  by  a  gentleman 
with  a  long,  steel  reinforced  tongue. 

Wanted:  A  boy  to  gather  eggs  at 
least  seventeen  years  old. 

Lost:  A  white  dog  belonging  to  a 
lady  with  only  three  legs. 

Wanted:  A  boy  to  deliver  oysters 
that  can  ride  a  bicycle. 

For  Rent:  One  woman;  Furnished 
room  with  sleeping  porch,  beautiful 
view.  — Beanpot 


ON  THE  WIRE 
Rrrrrrr  i-n-g. 
"Hello.  Fraternity?" 
"Yes." 

"  Is  Harold  there?' ' 

"No."  ' 

" Is  Dave?' ' 

"  I 'm  afraid  not." 

"Then  Joe?' ' 

"  I'm  sorry." 

"Well,     I'm    awfully  lonesome. 
Won't  you  come  over?" 
"Ah-thanks!" 
"By  the  way,  who  is  this"' ' 
"The  janitor." 

BANG!  —Pitt  Panther 


SHINE,  MISTER? 

Your  eyes  are  like  two  little  stars, 

Your  lips  are  like  the  rose ; 
Like  dainty  seashells  are  your  ears. 

Like  Two-in-One,  your  nose. 

— Punch  Bon<l 


EXCHANGE  JOKE  FROM  JAPAN 
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-Awgwan 


Fifth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

near  48th  Stir^eit.  New  York 

Style  Shoes  of  Quality 


Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  larger  cities 
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the  BRUNSWICK: 


BOSTON 

On  either  siok  of 
COPLEY  SQUARE 


When  in  Boston 


You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  everything 
worthwhile.  Meet  your  college  friends  here. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  * — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1,  every  night. 


THE  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  Stieet 
at  Clarendon 


THE  LENOX 
Boylston  Street 
at  Exeter 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 


This  is  a  Complete  Establishment 

operated  continuously 
for  more  than  One  Hundred  Years 
and  still  in  the  Control 
of  the  Direct  Descendants  of 
the  Founders 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor.  Boylston 


NEWPORT 

220  Bfllevue  Avenue 


BROOKS  BROTHERS' 
Building,  convenient  to 
Grand  Central,  Subway, 
and  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Hotels  and  Clubs 


Henry  E.  Russell 
Gerald  H.  Noonan 
Robert  J.  Dunklr 
Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr. 


Samuel  B.  Reed 
Wm.  Gordon  Means 
John  A.  Curran 
Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 


INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST  LOSS  BY  FIRE 


with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS 
TRAMP:  What  arc  you  sitting  on 

that  sign  for? 

(Sign  reads:  "This  will  take  you  to 

New  York.") 

Vagrant:  I'm  wailing  for  this  darn 

thing  to  start. — Puppet 


"Love  levels  all  ranks" — says  the 
poet.  The  same  way  with  a  slippery 
sidewalk  or  a  banana  peel,  sing>  we. 


"Oh,  Cholly,  I've  taken  up  golf." 
"  Fine,  what  do  you  go  around  in?  " 
"Oh,  knickerbockers." — Puppet 


Fish:  "Have  you  any  mail  for 
me?" 

Postmastkr:  "Wha's  your  name?" 
Fish:  "You'll  find  it  on  the  en- 
velope."— Ti&er. 


"She  asked  me  to  kiss  her  011 
cither  check." 

"Which  one  did  you  kiss  her  on?" 

"I  hesitated  a  long  time  between 
them." 


THE 

MILFORD  SCHOOL 


Formerly 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

Winter  school  now  running. 
Boys  admitted  at  any  time. 

<* 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

S.  B.  ROSENBAUM 

^Principal 

Milford  School  Milford,  Conn 


Raccoon  Coats 

For  the  Big  Games 

When  you  slip  into  a  big,  roomy  great-coat 
of  soft  Raccoon  skins  you're  ready  for  the 
big  fray.  And  comfortable  as  can  be  in 
the  car!    A  fine  selection  now  available. 

*350. 

MUSKRAT  COATS       .  $435. 

Gunther 

Fifth  Jlvenue  at  36th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Furriers  for  More  Than  a  Century 


THE  VALLEY  RANCH 


BRAND 

HORSEBACK  TRIP  IN  THE  ROCKIES 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

The  party  leaves  New  York  in  private  Pullmans  on  June 
30th,  arriving  in  Cody,  Wyoming,  on  July  4th  for  a  day  of  die 
famous  Cody  Stampede,  an  exhibition  of  die  days  ot  die  Old 
West. 

From  this  point  a  forty  day  saddle  and  trail  trip  com- 
mences through  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Jackson's  Hole, 
and  the  Wyoming  Big  Came  Country  returning  to  Valley  Ranch 
for  a  few  days'  visit  and  the  Ranch  Roundup  before  returning 
East. 

The  party  is  on  the  go  all  the  time  through  the  most  beautiful, 
interesting,  and  picturesque  wild  country  of  America.  Seven 
weeks  of  solid  fun  and  enjoyment. 

From  a  Recreational  and  Educational  standpoint  this  trip 
can  not  be  duplicated. 

For  catalogue  giving  full  information,  address: 

JULIAN  S.  BRYAN,  Director 
Yallev  Ranch  Eastern  Headquarters 
2044  Grand  Central  Terminal 
70  East  45th  Street 
New  York 
Telephone  Vanderbilt  2335 
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EDITORIALS 


WITH  this  issue  of  the  Mirror  the  1923  Board  be- 
comes a  thing  of  the  past.  We  look  back  with 
mixed  feelings  of  regret  and  satisfaction  at  the 
failures  and  successes  of  our  past  year.  The  Mirror  has  for- 
ever, we  believe,  been  a  paper  of  more  or  less  doubtful  exist- 
ence. Begun  in  1854  by  the  Philomathean  Society,  it  has 
passed  through  a  career  filled  with  many  changes  in  out- 
ward form  and  nature  of  composition.  In  the  chapter  on 
school  publications  in  Dr.  Fuess's  book,  An  Old  New  England 
School,  we  read  that  during  some  stages  of  its  life  the 
Mirror  has  contained  many  editorials  and  stories  worthy 
of  praise.  In  spite  of  the  raft  of  rather  destructive  criticism 
thrown  against  us  in  these  latter  days,  we  like  to  believe 
that  even  now  there  appear  occasionally  articles  worthy  of 
the  commendation  of  our  betters.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  Mirror  occurred,  when,  in  1920,  Le 
Tripotage  was  begun.  We  are  fain  to  think,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  change  has  placed  us  in  the  ranks  of  the 
college  publications,  that  it  was  a  change  for  the  worse.  We 
have  almost  been  persuaded  by  certain  disasters  which  have 
occurred,  the  nature  of  which  we  will  not  here  disclose,  that 


it  might  be  best  to  advise  the  entire  discontinuance  of  Le 
Tripotage;  for  at  its  best  the  department  never  has  been,  nor 
never  will  be,  on  a  par  with  the  college  comics.  Le  Tripotage 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  worry  to  us  in  the  past  year; 
firstly,  because  it  has  been  poorly  contributed  to;  secondly, 
because  in  spite  of  ourselves,  jokes  have  crept  in  which  have 
not  been  altogether  commendable  in  their  nature.  There  is 
a  weak  argument  that  the  discontinuance  of  Le  Tripotage 
would  cause  a  deplorable  loss  in  the  number  of  subscribers, 
but  we  feel  that  a  capable  business  board,  and  that  depart- 
ment has  been  the  strongest  of  the  three  in  the  past  few 
years,  could,  in  another  year,  succeed  in  getting  the  same  or 
even  a  greater  number  of  subscribers  regardless  of  the  loss 
of  Le  Tripotage.  We  would  advocate  that  the  art  depart- 
ment, unsupplemented  by  drool  and  jokes,  take  the  place 
of  Le  Tripotage.  However,  we  will  leave  this  problem  for 
our  successors  to  solve.  We  hail  gladly  our  new  editors  and 
wish  them  the  best  of  success  in  making  the  Mirror  a 
bigger  and  better  magazine  during  the  coming  year. 

Fred  M.  Clea\  eland,  Jr.,  1923 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF 


IN  looking  over  President  Harding's  recent  speech  up- 
holding the  Fordney-Macumber  tariff  bill,  the 
casual  observer  would  probably  find  no  flaw  in  the 
reasoning.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reader  had  done 
any  work  on  economics,  he  would  mark  a  point  which  Mr. 
Harding  has  overlooked.  When  understood,  the  vital 
significance  of  this  point  is  obvious,  and  yet  it  is  simple 
enough  to  be  explained  in  a  few  words. 

There  are  two  things,  students  of  the  theory  of  the  tariff 
tell  us,  which  rightly  occasion  a  protective  tariff.  First,  a 
tariff  is  almost  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  an 
"infant  industry."  It  places  foreign  competition  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  gives  the  budding  industry  just  the  needed 
help.  In  the  second  place,  a  tariff  is  justifiable  as  a  war 
measure,  i.e.,  to  foster  an  industry  whose  manufactures  are 
necessary  to  carry  on  war.  But  a  tariff  not  coming  under 
either  of  these  classes,  is,  contrary  to  the  common  belief, 
harmful  to  certain  manufactures.  The  idea  prevails  that 
the  protective  tariff  benefits  all  manufacturing  at  the 


expense  of  the  so-called  "common  people."  The  fallacy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  manufactures  are  not  aided,  and  for  a 
simple  reason. 

When  a  foreign  country,  such  as  England,  sends  goods  into 
this  country,  those  goods  are  not  paid  for  in  gold  but  in 
exchange  goods.  Now  if,  by  a  tariff,  the  English  goods  are 
shut  out  of  the  country,  the  American  exporting  manu- 
facturer cannot  be  paid  and  his  foreign  market  is  destroyed. 
For  example,  shoes  are  one  of  our  greatest  exports.  The 
manufacturer  of  shoes  in  Lowell  is  paid  for  the  shoes  which 
he  exports  to  England  in  English  woolen  goods,  let  us  say. 
The  tariff  hinders  the  incoming  of  the  woolens.  The 
English  manufacturer  loses  his  American  market,  and  can 
no  longer  afford  to  maintain  the  great  importation  of  shoes. 
And  thus  the  thing  inevitably  reverts,  like  a  boomerang,  to 
the  American  exporting  industries.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  we  did  no  exporting,  this  phase 
did  nol  enter  in,  Imt  American  exports  have  increased  until 
we  must  look  al  the  situation  in  a  new  light. 

Edw  ard  ('.  Humphrey,  1923 
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Chapter  I 

HUGH  Hunter  was  a  traveling  salesman  and,  at  the 
time  of  our  first  meeting  him,  was  in  St.  Augus- 
tine doing  his  level  best  to  persuade  various  old 
codgers,  young  upstarts,  middle-aged  nabobs,  in  short,  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  men,  that  his  particular  goods,  quality 
of  material,  methods,  and  company,  were  far  superior  to 
the  other  salesmen's  companies,  methods,  quality  of  ma- 
terial, and  goods.  We  do  not  know  what  he  was  trying  to 
sell  except  that  it  probably  was  not  sealskin  coats  or 
oranges  or  alligators.  All  that  need  be  known  is  that  he 
was  a  husky  young  Manhattanite,  running  over  with  pep, 
just  out  of  college,  and  starting  his  business  career  "on  the 
road  "  for  his  father's  company. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  he  was  sitting  in  his  room  in  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  hotel,  lazily  watching  two  chameleons  play 
hide  and  seek  on  his  window-sill.  He  was  rather  hot  and 
bored  and  tired  of  reading,  when  the  bells  of  fire  engines 
clanged  out  upon  the  drowsy  stillness,  rousing  him  from 
the  depths  of  boredom  to  which  he  had  sunken.  Here  was 
something  to  do,  something  to  satisfy  his  natural  craving 
for  action  and  excitement,  so  like  some  grammar  school 
boy,  without  hat  or  coat,  he  dashed  downstairs  through 
the  lobby  and  out  into  the  street  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  heard  the  bells.  He  hurried  on,  half  running, 
half  walking,  towards  where  he  could  still  faintly  hear  the 
clang  of  the  engines,  hoping,  as  everyone  on  his  way  to  a 
fire  hopes,  that  it  would  not  be  a  false  alarm,  but  that  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  huge  conflagration  and  that  the 
structure  would  burn  to  the  ground  in  spite  of  all  heroic 
efforts  to  save  it.  He  was,  however,  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, as  is  frequently  the  case  in  such  instances,  for,  after 
he  had  gone  six  or  seven  blocks,  he  met  the  engines  coming 
slowly  back  with  that  maddening  "all  over  "  sort  of  air  that 
we  have  all  seen,  as  children  disappointed  by  a  false  alarm. 

So,  rather  dejectedly,  he  retraced  his  steps  as  far  back  as 
the  next  block  where  he  hesitated,  uncertain  in  which  di- 
rection the  hotel  lay.  He  had  rounded  several  corners  in 
his  mad  dash  and  now  found  it  difficult  to  go  back  around 
those  same  corners  traveling  in  the  opposite  direction. 
However,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  fact  that  he  might 
be  losing  himself  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  to  any  very 
great  extent,  for,  at  each  crossing,  just  taking  a  sort  of 
subconscious  "eenie  meenie  minie  mo"  he  started  off  in 
some  new  direction,  his  thoughts  entirely  removed  from 
the  business  at  hand,  namely  to  find  his  way  back  to  the 
Ponce  de  Leon. 

Soon  dusk  came,  rather  suddenly  as  it  does  in  those 
climates,  bringing  him  to  a  realization  of  his  not  too  pleas- 
ant predicament.  By  this  time,  he  was  utterly  iost  and 
night  was  coming  upon  him  with  its  chill  and  dampness, 
him  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  with  no  hat.  He  found  himself 
in  one  of  the  older  quarters  of  this  oldest  of  American 


cities,  amongst  little,  flat  roofed,  adobe  houses  of  one  or 
two  rooms,  lining  a  very  narrow  and  crooked  street  which 
was  devoid  of  any  pretense  to  sidewalks  or  drainage  or  any 
of  the  assets  necessary  to  a  moderately  traversable  thor- 
oughfare. Picking  out  the  first  person  who  seemed  to  him 
to  have  any  claim  whatsoever  to  intelligence,  Hugh  nipped 
him  not  too  gently  on  the  shoulder  and  asked, 

"Hey,  Johnnie,  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  which  is  the 
way  to  the  Ponce  de  Leon  hotel?' ' 

The  man  turned  slowly  around  and  beamed  stupidly 
upon  him  with  a,  "yo  no  hablo  americano.  Hablo  usted 
Espanol,  Senior?" 

"  Ugh,"  was  Hugh's  only  retort  as  he  moved  on  down  the 
street. 

Several  other  passers-by  gave  no  better  satisfaction,  so  he 
wandered  aimlessly  on,  hoping  in  time  to  finally  arrive 
somewhere,  just  where  he  did  not  try  to  imagine,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  picturing  a  place  where  they  at  least 
spoke  English. 

On  rounding  a  corner  he  found  himself  on  a  slightly  more 
respectable  street.  His  attention  was  immediately  drawn, 
by  a  squawking  and  howling  in  various  different  keys  and 
pitches,  to  a  buxom,  middle  aged  lady  who  seemed  to  have 
recently  acquired  the  extroadinary  ambition,  for  one  of  her 
type,  to  be  a  human  fly.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  impression 
one  might  receive,  for  she  was  evidently  trying,  amidst  her 
squealing,  to  climb  a  perfectly  smooth  wall  of  perhaps  ten 
or  eleven  feet  in  height.  She  put  up  one  foot  after  the  other 
in  rapid  succession  as  if  there  were  steps  to  carry  her  to  the 
top,  and  beat  frantically  against  the  stones  as  high  up  as  her 
chubby  arms  would  permit.  Hugh,  being  of  the  knight- 
errant  type  and  always  on  the  job  in  cases  of  ladies  in  dis- 
tress, rushed  up  to  her  to  offer  his  services  in  any  way  that 
might  relieve  her  of  her  difficulty,  whatever  it  might  be.  To 
make  himself  sufficiently  apparent  to  her  he,  however,  found 
hard,  for  she  was  so  distracted  that  she  continued  to  beat 
and  try  to  climb  the  wall,  entirely  unaware  of  his  presence. 
Finally,  he  interposed  himself  so  strenuously  between  her 
and  the  object  of  her  illwill — for  so  the  wall  seemed  to  be — 
that  she  could  not  help  but  see  him. 

She  turned  upon  him  with  wails  of,  "Chiquita,  oh  my 
Chiquita!' ' 

Now  Hugh  was  not  dense  in  any  sense  of  the  word  and, 
though  you  or  I  might  have  been  hopelessly  stumped  by 
such  actions  and  exclamations,  he  quickly  solved  the  prob- 
lem thus.  He  had  known  several  college  chums  to  have 
spent  their  summer  vacations  by  working  their  passages  to 
various  countries  of  the  tropics.  These  had,  almost  to  a 
man,  returned  home  with  marmosets  in  their  possessions 
and  nearly  all  of  these  pet  monkeys  had  been  dubbed  Chico, 
(chico  means  small  in  Spanish  and  describes  the  animals  to 
perfection).  Then,  in  his  four  years  at  Princeton,  he  had 
learned  that  chiquita  was  the  feminine  of  chico.    So — he 
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concluded  that  the  lady  in  question  had  recently  possessed  a 
pet  marmoset  of  the  female  gender  with  the  appellation  of 
Chiquita,  and  that  Chiguita,  having  escaped  her  mistress's 
grasp,  had  disappeared  over  the  wall. 

After  this  difficult  solution  was  made,  Hugh  was  none  the 
less  desirous  of  aiding  the  lady  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He 
looked  about  him  for  a  means  of  his  accomplishing  the  top 
of  the  wall,  there  evidently  being  no  ingress  on  that  par- 
ticular street.  The  first  object  that  caught  his  eye  was  a 
rugged  old  Seminole  meandering  along,  who  looked 
sufficiently  stupid  to  be  used  as  a  stepping  stone.  So  Hugh 
nabbed  him  firmly  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  bent  him  over 
into  a  stooping  position  alongside  the  wall,  and  motioned 
him  to  stay  fixed.  The  astonished  old  Indian  obeyed  like  a 
well  spanked  child.  The  Hugh  drew  off  a  few  steps,  ran 
across  the  street,  jumped  nimbly  onto  the  old  fellow's  back 
and  barely  caught  the  top  of  the  wall  with  both  hands, 
thence  pulling  himself  up. 

However,  Hugh  was  doomed  to  be  thwarted  in  his  kind 
intentions,  for  the  sight  that  met  his  gaze  as  he  peered  over 
into  the  little  garden  made  him  forget  Chiguita,  the  old  lady, 
the  Ponce  de  Leon,  salesmanship,  everything.  The  garden 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  wall  on  which  Hugh 
was  perched,  and  in  not  any  part  of  thie  wall  was  there  a 
single  opening.  The  fourth  side  of  the  inclose  was  formed  by 
a  little  stone  house  just  the  height  of  the  wall.  Two  small, 
paneless  windows  and  a  door  here  opened  into  the  garden. 
In  the  corner  of  the  wall  opposite  Hugh's  perch  was  a 
bubbling  fountain  and,  half  kneeling,  half  sitting  beside  it, 
was  a  more  beautiful  being  than  Hugh  ever  dreamed  could 
exist.  She  was  a  girl  of  probably  eighteen  years,  with  wavy 
golden  hair,  touched  by  the  soft,  red  rays  of  the  dying  sun, 
falling  in  radiant  glory  all  about  her.  Her  face  could  not 
have  been  equalled  carved  in  Grecian  marble.  Whiter  than 
any  other  he  had  seen  in  this  hot  country,  it  was  that  of  a 
child  with  an  uniformed  mind,  pure  and  beautiful,  and  un- 
touched by  the  world. 

As  Hugh  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  she  uttered  a 
sharp  little  cry  and  stared  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  terror,  as 
if  he  were  some  strange  creature  whose  likeness  she  had 
never  seen  nor  dreamed  of.  Hugh  was  completely  (and  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  literally)  carried  away  by  the  glory  of  her 
beauty.  His  gaze  was  riveted  on  her  and  though  he  tried  to 
take  his  eyes  from  her  and  bring  himself  back  to  earth,  he 
could  not.  Forgetting  his  canary-like  perch  upon  the  wall, 
he  lost  his  balance,  and  amidst  another  shriek  from  the  girl, 
fell  headlong  into  the  garden  where  he  struck  his  head  upon  a 
stone  bench  and  lay  insensible. 

Chaptkr  II 

Sixteen  years  before  Hugh's  singular  experience  in  St. 
Augustine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delamaine  were  living  happily  in 
their  fashionable  home  on  Central  Park  West.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  their  happiness  and  the  bond  which  held  them 
so  devoted  to  each  other  was  their  beautiful  little  two-year- 
old  daughter,  Gloria.   Gloria  was  their  whole  world,  and  if 


events  had  taken  their  natural  course,  she  would  have  al- 
most undoubtedly  been  the  most  completely  spoiled  child 
in  New  York.  She  was  loved  and  admired  by  everyone  who 
laid  eyes  upon  her.  Perhaps  no  little  girl  of  her  age  ever  be- 
fore attracted  so  much  attention. 

One  chilly,  damp,  drizzly  night  Gloria's  mother  and  father 
were  to  attend  a  great  masque  ball  to  be  given  at  the  huge 
Fifth  Avenue  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Keith.  When 
the  footman  announced  that  the  car  was  waiting  at  the  door, 
Mr.  Delamaine  in  his  costume  of  Antony,  and  Mrs.  Del- 
amaine as  Cleopatra,  rushed  upstairs  to  the  nursery  to  give 
their  daughter  a  parting  good-night  kiss.  The  nurse  had 
just  tucked  her  in  her  pretty  little  bed  and  she  smiled  her  be- 
witching baby  smile  to  see  her  mother  and  father  so  adorned. 
They  kissed  her  and,  with  many  injunctions  to  the  nurse  as 
to  her  confort  and  safety,  departed  for  the  ball. 

Five  hours  later  the  Delamaine  limousine,  splashing 
through  the  mud  and  rain,  drew  up  to  the  door  of  their 
home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delamaine,  both  feeling  gay  and  ex- 
uberant, Mr.  Delamaine  especially,  stepped  out  and  entered 
their  spacious  drawing  room.  Here,  taking  arms,  they  fell 
to  dancing  around  the  room  to  the  tune  only  of  their  whist- 
ling. Mr.  Delamaine  was  beginning  to  think  that  he  was 
really  Antony  and  his  pretty  young  wife  Cleopatra.  He 
was  positive  of  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  she  was  far,  far 
more  beautiful  than  Cleopatra  ever  could  have  been.  Arm 
in  arm  they  tripped  upstairs  discussing  the  costumes  of  the 
ball ;  how  queer  Mr.  Brown  looked,  and  how  becoming  Mrs. 
Jones's  wig  was. 

Mrs.  Delamaine's  first  move  on  reaching  their  bedroom 
was  to  step  into  the  nursery  to  see  if  Gloria  was  asleep.  She 
opened  the  door  wide  to  let  the  light  fall  across  her  bed. 
Gloria  was  not  there.  This  was  at  first  a  terrible  shock  to 
her,  but  she  immediately  concluded  that  Gloria  had  cried 
and  the  nurse  had  taken  her  in  to  sleep  with  her.  She 
rushed  across  the  hall,  burst  into  the  nurse's  room,  switched 
on  the  light  and  frantically  tore  the  covers  off  the  poor 
woman.    No  Gloria! 

"  Mary — where  is  Gloria?' '  she  shrieked. 

The  already  frightened  woman  turned  deathly  pale  at 
this  question.  Mrs.  Delamaine  sank  down  onto  the  floor, 
sobbing  and  quaking,  too  overcome  to  utter  a  cry  or  to  move 
from  the  spot. 

Mary  met  Mr.  Delamaine,  wild  eyed  and  frantic,  at 
Gloria's  bed,  reading  the  following  message  which  he  had 
taken  from  off  the  pillow: 

John  Delamaine, 

Have  you  by  any  chance  forgotten  me?  you  who  sent  me 
to  jail  and  disgraced  me  before  my  family  and  the  world. 
When  you  caught  me  robbing  the  safe  in  the  office  that 
night,  you  took  no  pity  on  me.  I  had  lost  heavily  on  the 
market  and  needed  the  money  to  pay  a  debt,  which  if  left 
unpaid,  would  turn  my  mother  and  sister  penniless  into  the 
streets.    No  one  would  ever  have  found  it  out  if  you  had  not 
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seen  me.  But  you  had  me  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  know- 
ing full  well  the  consequences  for  me.  Now  I  have  escaped 
from  prison  and  am  like  a  hunted  beast.  My  mother  and 
sister,  living  in  awful  poverty,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me.   My  life  is  irretrievably  ruined. 

John  Delamaine,  I  believe  in  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  My  chance  for  revenge  has  come  and  I 
have  taken  it.  I  shall  keep  your  daughter  until  she  has 
reached  her  twentieth  year.  Then  she  will  be  returned  to 
you  in  a  more  terrible  condition  than  you  can  imagine.  I 
am  at  last  avenged.  B.  T. 

Chapter  III 

A  flickering  candle,  in  a  dark  room,  on  a  table  near  his 
bedside,  was  Hugh's  next  impression.  He  came  very 
gradually  to  his  senses  and  things  around  him  took  form  and 
realisticness  one  by  one.  He  realized  that  he  was  on  a  very 
small  and  hard  cot  and  that  a  dirty  rug  was  thrown  over  him. 
Next  he  was  aware  of  an  extensive  bandage  on  his  head  and 
following  this  discovery,  his  head  began  to  ache  and  throb. 
He  lay  about  an  hour  without  trying  to  move,  thinking,  for 
the  most  part,  of  that  beautiful  girl.  She  was,  to  him,  so 
divinely  beautiful  that,  at  times,  he  wondered  if  he  had  not 
suddenly  died  ;  had  been  granted  a  glimpse  of  heaven  and  seen 
this  angel;  had  been  found  guilty  before  its  Great  Tribunal; 
and  was  now  in  Charon's  boat  on  a  passage  across  the  Styx. 

When  he  had  fully  regained  his  senses,  he  arose  from  his 
bed,  at  the  expense  of  much  pain  from  his  aching  joints,  and 
taking  the  candle  in  his  hand,  made  a  survey  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  evidently  confined.  He  found  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely bare  except  for  his  cot  and  the  table  beside  it.  A 
single  barred  door  constituted  the  only  outlet  of  any  de- 
scription, there  being  not  even  a  window.  Having  thus  sat- 
isfied his  curiosity,  he  went  back  to  bed.  He  had  scarcely 
become  settled  again  when  he  heard  the  door  being  un- 
barred and  opened  slowly.  He  feigned  unconsciousness. 
An  elderly,  gray  haired,  old  woman  entered,  bearing  a  glass 
of  orange  juice  and  a  dry  piece  of  bread  which  she  placed  on 
the  little  table.  After  bending  over  Hugh  and  scrutinizing 
him  closely,  she  departed,  barring  the  door  after  her. 

Hugh  finally  dozed  off  and  slept  soundly  until  morning 
when  he  was  awakened  by  sunlight  in  his  room.  This  was  a 
surprise  to  him  for  he  had  thought  his  room  practically  a 
dungeon.  In  his  survey  of  the  previous  night,  he  had  found 
no  windows;  but  a  rude  skylight  in  the  roof  very  naturally 
escaped  his  notice.  This  permitted  plenty  of  sunlight  to 
flood  his  room  and,  thanks  to  a  broken  pane,  a  little  fresh 
air  came  through.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Hugh 
spent  the  next  fortnight. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  consider  himself  a 
prisoner  under  such  circumstances,  so  he  merely  awaited  the 
course  of  events.  Soon  the  door  was  unbarred  again  and  the 
same  old  lady  opened  it  very  cautiously  and  peeked  through. 
Seeing  him  standing  in  the  center  of  the  room,  she  told  him 
in  very  good  English  that  if  he  would  move  over  and  stand 
in  the  far  corner,  she  would  come  in  and  place  food  on  his 
table.    He  consented  to  this  and  she  set  down  a  little  more 


substantial  meal  than  she  had  the  night  before.  She  barred 
the  door  after  her  as  she  went  out. 

He  was  fed  in  this  manner  for  about  a  week,  during  which 
time,  he  often  questioned  the  old  lady  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment  and  his  chances  for  release,  but  could  learn 
nothing  from  her.  He  was  considering  the  skylight  as  a 
means  of  escape,  but  did  not  yet  feel  quite  able  to  attempt 
it.  Several  times,  a  man's  voice  had  been  audible  outside 
of  his  door  so  he  knew  that  he  had  someone  more  than  the 
old  lady  to  contend  with. 

About  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  his  internment, 
suspicions  that  he  had  held  for  some  time  were  confirmed. 
It  gradually  dawned  upon  him  that  it  was  not  always  the 
same  old  woman  who  came  into  his  room,  but  that  there 
were  several  different  ones  who  looked  very  much  alike  and 
who  were  undoubtedly  sisters.  His  assurance  of  this  came 
one  day  when  a  woman,  who,  at  first,  looked  like  the  same 
old  lady,  entered.  She  advanced  into  the  center  of  the  room 
and  he  then  realized  that  he  had  never  seen  her  before,  for 
she  had  a  much  kinder  and  more  intelligent  face  than  had 
the  woman,  or  women,  who  had  been  coming.  She  greeted 
him  pleasantly.  This  had  not  occurred  before.  Being  thus 
encouraged,  he  ventured  to  say: — 

"I  hope,  my  good  lady,  that  I  am  not  to  be  confined  here 
for  the  rest  of  my  days." 

"Oh,  no,"  washer  reply. 

"How  long,  may  I  ask?" 

"Two  years  at  the  most." 

"And  why  am  I  to  be  confined  here  for  two  years?  I 
assure  you  that  my  falling  into  the  garden  was  entirely  an 
accident,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  a  crime  deserving  such  a 
punishment." 

She  went  softly  to  the  door,  looked  cautiously  out,  closed 
it,  and  turning  around,  said  : 

"My  greatest  weakness  has  always  been  my  kind  hearted- 
ness.  Once  before,  I  spoiled  one  of  my  master's  plans  and 
he  almost  killed  me  for  it.  However,  I  am  going  to  help  you 
to  escape  and  I  think  that  I  can  effect  it  without  much  risk 
for  myself." 

"But,  before  you  plan  for  my  escape,"  he  said,  "I  wish 
that  you  would  tell  me  something  about  this  girl  whom  I 
saw  in  the  garden.  She  does  not  seem  to  belong  in  this 
place." 

The  old  lad}'  looked  hesitant  and  uncertain  at  this  ques- 
tion and  seemed  to  debate  with  herself  whether  she  should 
answer  it  or  not.   Finally,  she  replied: 

"She  was  brought  here  by  my  master,  Burton  Thayer, 
sixteen  years  ago.  Her  name  is  Gloria  Delamaine.  She  was 
put  in  the  charge  of  my  three  sisters  and  myself  with  the  in- 
structions that  we  were  not  to  speak  a  word  to  her  under 
any  condition.  We  were  also  instructed  to  see  to  it  that  she 
should  never  see  a  man,  nor,  in  fact,  any  human  being  other 
than  ourselves.  She  is  forbidden  to  see  any  pictures  of  any 
description  or  any  books.  Mr.  Thayer's  intention  is  that, 
at  her  twentieth  birthday,  she  shall  be  just  as  ignorant  and 
undeveloped  as  at  her  second.     His  instructions  have  been 
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carried  out  and  she  has  not  even  seen  him  in  his  weekly 
visits  here.  But — "here  she  paused  and  lowered  her  voice, 
"unknown  to  my  sisters,  I  have  taught  her  to  talk  and  read 
a  little,  though  the  only  books  available  were  the  simplest 
child's  fairy  stories." 

A  pause  followed  the  clearing  of  this  mystery  which  Hugh 
had  held  continually  in  his  thoughts  ever  since  the  day  on 
which  he  had  seen  the  girl.  He  had  known  instantly  by  her 
nobleness  of  appearance  and  whiteness  of  skin  that  she  did 
not  belong  in  this  place.  He  thereupon  swore  a  solemn  oath 
to  himself  that  he  would  restore  her  to  her  family  and  that 
he  would  not  leave  this  house  without  her. 

"Molly!' '  a  man's  voice  sounded  outside  the  door. 

The  old  lady  hastily  gathered  up  some  of  the  dishes  from 
the  table  and  went  to  the  door.  Here  she  paused  and  said  : 

"Day  after  to-morrow  night,  at  half  after  eleven  o'clock, 
be  prepared  to  leave." 

She  started  to  go  out  but  he  stopped  her. 

"Just  a  moment,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  under  any  circum- 
stances leave  this  house  without  the  girl." 

She  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  casting  her  eyes  toward 
the  floor.  Then  looking  at  him  and  smiling,  she  nodded 
assent  and  departed. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  were  attending  the  opera  and  Mr. 
Keith,  as  was  his  custom,  was  surveying  the  tiers  of  bal- 
conies with  his  glasses. 

"Dorothy,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "who  is  that  unusually 
fine  looking  girl  with  the  wavy  golden  hair  sitting  in  the 
center  box  of  the  second  tier?  She  seems  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  fellow  with  her,  a  great  deal  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  in  Geraldine  Farrar  or  Scotti  or  any  of  the  others  on  the 
stage." 

"Why  Henry!  haven't  you  heard  about  her?  That  is 
Gloria  Delamaine,  John  Delamaine's  daughter.  Don't  you 
remember  when  she  was  kidnapped  on  the  night  of  our 
masque  ball  while  John  and  his  wife  were  at  our  home. 
Young  Hugh  Hunter,  the  boy  with  her,  found  her,  about 
two  years  ago,  in  St.  Augustine.  (I  recall  now  that  you  were 
in  Europe  at  the  time.)  She  was  very  ignorant,  having  re- 
ceived practically  no  education,  but  in  all  other  ways  was 
unharmed.  For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been  traveling 
under  the  tutorage  of  a  very  fine  woman,  and  in  that  short 
time  has  developed  into  quite  a  lady — so  I  hear.  Last  week 
she  celebrated  her  twentieth  birthday  and  announced  her 
engagement  to  Hugh. 

"Indeed,"  was  Mr.  Keith's  only  comment. 

G.  M.  Castleman,  1923 
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IT  is  a  story  of  long  ago  and  it  happened  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  but  given  modern  surroundings  it  might 
have  occurred  even  yesterday. 
They  had  known  each  other  since  childhood,  these  two. 
Many  a  time  she  had  comforted  him  when  things  had  gone 
awry,  many  a  time  he  had  protected  her,  and  laughed  away 
her  girlish  fears.  Many  a  happy  hour  had  they  spent  in  ex- 
changing youthful  banter  and  good-natured  raillery,  but 
now  times  had  changed,  she  was  Lady  Beatrice  Geoffrey,  a 
woman  grown  and  possessed  of  rare  charm  and  beauty;  and 
he  was  Sir  Robert  Weston,  in  the  prime  of  young  manhood — 
the  youngest  of  the  knights  in  the  royal  retinue.  Times  had 
changed.  Whereas  formerly  they  found  much  to  talk  about, 
and  clever  bits  of  repartee  came  readily  to  their  tongues,  of 
late  there  had  developed  between  the  two  a  tenderness  quite 
new. 

Tonight  he  was  happy,  happier  than  he  had  been  for  many 
a  day,  lor  tonight  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Geoffrey  castle. 
He  had  not  seen  her  for  several  months,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
thought  that  this  time  he  would  have  much  to  say,  and 
smiled  again  as  he  realized  that  most  of  it  would  be  about 
himself.  She  said  she  missed  the  days  when  he  told  her  of 
his  adventures?  —  Well  tonight  she  should  have  cause  for 
no  such  complaint.  H;s  smile  broadened  into  a  grin  as  he 
reviewed  the  circumstances  of  the  past  few  months,  how  her 
curiosity  had  been  aroused  several  months  ago  when  he  had 
intimated  that  in  the  summer  he  might  have  something 
particularly  interesting  to  show  her.  She  had  begged  him 
to  tell  her  at  the  time,  but  the  affair  had  not  then  been  set- 


tled, and  though  he  wished  to  surprise  her  if  he  succeeded, 
he  was  afraid  of  her  patronizing  smile  if  he  failed.  Why  he 
should  fear  that  she  might  laugh  at  him  is  hard  to  explain, 
but  then,  he  was  only  a  man  and  a  young  one  at  that. 

Since  then,  he  had  spent  several  months  on  the  continent 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and 
they  had  exchanged  a  letter  or  two  now  and  then  through 
the  efficient  courier  service  of  the  royal  foreign  embassy.  He 
had  scarcely  been  away  a  week  when  the  news  came  that  his 
hopes  had  been  fulfilled.  He  promptly  dispatched  a  letter 
to  Lady  Geoffrey  stating  that  fact,  but  calmly  omitting  any 
mention  whatever  of  what  it  was.  For  a  week  he  was  happy 
and  supremely  pleased  with  himself,  and  when  her  letter 
came  he  was  more  so.  She  congratulated  him  on  his  good 
fortune,  of  course,  but  she  also  reminded  him  that  for  five 
pages  he  pretended  to  say  something  about  what  he  was 
going  to  do  without  actually  telling  her  anything. 

His  letters  disclosed  little  of  the  true  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  she  was  particularly  interested.  He  wished  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  it  to  her  himself,  of  watching 
her  face  as  he  told  it,  and  he  paid  her  the  pretty  compliment 
of  telling  her  so.  Nevertheless,  she  was  not  content  with 
compliments,  and  her  request  became  more  insistent  as  the 
time  went  on.  Still,  he  held  to  his  original  intentions,  and 
consoled  himself  with  that  trite  proverb  about  curiosity  and 
a  woman's  heart.  —  Now,  the  foreign  work  was  over,  he 
was  back  in  England,  and  what  was  more  important,  he 

was  on  his  way  to  the  Geoffrey  manor 

*       *       *       *  * 
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At  last  the  dinner  was  over.  They  rose  from  the  table, 
and  Sir  Robert  heaved  an  inward  sigh  of  relief.  To  sit  there 
throughout  an  entire  meal  with  hardly  a  word  with  Bea- 
trice was  very  trying  on  one's  nerves,  but  to  watch  her  talk- 
ing and  chatting  with  the  Duke,  the  Duke,  of  all  people, 
that  was  unbearable!  And  what  if  the  Duke  intended  to 
stay  all  the  evening  —  how  much  would  he  see  of  Lady 
Geoffrey  then? 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  thoughts  there  came  rapid  footsteps 
in  the  corridor  and  a  loud  knocking  on  the  door.  It  was 
Baron  Rhendover  with  a  message  for  the  Duke,  apparently 
an  important  one,  to  judge  by  his  excitement.  They  con- 
versed rapidly  for  a  moment  or  two  in  low  tones,  and  then 
the  Baron  hurriedly  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out  almost 
as  quickly  as  he  had  entered.  The  Duke's  face  was  troubled, 
and  after  a  somewhat  abbreviated  apology,  he  asked  to  be 
excused,  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  followed  him  out  of  the 
room  at  a  hurried,  though  slightly  more  dignified,  pace. 

Sir  Robert  had  been  surprised,  worried,  and  pleased  in 
rapid  succession.  Profiting  by  the  excitement  afforded  by 
the  Duke's  abrupt  departure,  he  made  his  way  to  the  side  of 
Lady  Beatrice,  and  together  they  escaped  out  onto  the 
balcony  where  the  soft  warm  air  of  an  August  evening,  the 
starry  heavens,  and  the  promise  of  a  moon  combined  to 
produce  a  frame  of  mind  suitable  to  the  conversation  the 
knight  had  planned.  However,  in  spite  of  this  gentle  con- 
spiracy of  Nature,  conversation  lagged.  He  hoped  she 
would  ask  him  of  his  good  fortune  and  waited  for  her  ques- 
tion. She  on  the  other  hand  determined  to  punish  him  for 
his  long  delay,  and  avoided  all  mention  of  his  air-castles. 
Often,  she  had  imagined  this  night  on  his  return,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  the  look  in  his  eyes,  the  sound  of  his 
voice  as  he  told  her  of  his  adventures,  both  great  and  small. 
Tonight  he  was  as  handsome  as  ever,  his  eyes  were  as  ten- 
der, his  voice  carried  a  caress  that  perhaps  even  she  had 
never  heard  before;  and  yet  she  refused  to  ask  that  one 
little  question  that  would  have  started  him  off  on  the  story 
that  he  was  eager  to  tell,  and  that  she  was  eager  to  hear. 
All  the  time  she  hated  herself  for  her  unkindness,  but  she 
could  not  say  the  necessary  word.  As  for  him,  he  wondered 
at  her  aloofness,  but  as  she  stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  he 
marveled  at  how  really  beautiful  she  had  grown  to  be,  and 
curious  lines  of  ancient  poetry  ran  through  his  mind.  He 
wrould  have  liked  to  have  told  her  how  beautiful  she  was, 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  told  her  of  the  glory  of  her  hair, 
the  perfume  — 

"Did  you  have  a  successful  trip?"  she  asked  in  a  very 
unsentimental  tone. 

"Yes."  He  decided  that  there  was  something  radically 
wrong  —  she  knew  well  enough  how  his  trip  had  come  out. 
For  several  moments  neither  spoke,  finally,  "I  told  you 
that  when  I  returned  I  would  have  something  to  show  you — 
perhaps  if  you  are  still  interested  you  would  like  to  read 
this."  He  spoke  eagerly  and  there  was  a  happy  note  of 
anticipation  in  his  voice. 

Drawing  a  roll  of  parchment  from  his  pocket,  he  untied 
the  ribbon,  unrolled  the  goatskin,  and  spread  it  on  the  cool 


stone  railing  that  she  might  read.  It  was  quite  ornately 
done  in  script  with  many  flourishes,  and  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  was  the  seal  of  the  King.  It  was  the  commis- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  Weston,  appointing  him  Lieutenant  of 
the  Horse  in  his  majesty's  empire,  second  in  command  only 
to  the  Prince  himself! 

She  stepped  closer  to  read.  This  was  his  triumph,  the 
moment  he  had  waited  for  and  prayed  for!  He  stepped 
back  that  he  might  better  see  her  face,  might  better  catch 
that  expression  of  surprise  and  pleasure  that  he  so  fondly 
anticipated.  Slowly  the  smile  faded  from  his  countenance. 
He  was  no  longer  gay.  She  read  slowly  without  the  slighest 
sign  of  emotion,  and  when  she  had  finished,  she  re-rolled  it, 
retied  the  ribbon,  and  handed  it  back  to  him  with  a  shrug 
of  her  white  shoulders.  Only  once  did  she  look  into  his 
eyes.  The  pain  she  saw  there  was  more  than  she  had  hoped 
for,  —  even  more  than  she  had  bargained  for.  It  was  of 
that  kind  of  dumb  bewilderment  and  forlornness  that  we  see 
so  often  in  an  intelligent  animal  who  cannot  understand 
why  he  is  being  punished.  She  looked  once,  —  she  dared 
not  look  again.  She  had  her  revenge,  she  had  shown  neither 
surprise  nor  interest.  She  had  triumphed,  —  and  yet,  she 
was  perfectly  miserable. 

Slowly  he  turned  and  looked  out  over  the  beautiful  sum- 
mer night.  The  sweet  smell  of  the  lawns  and  gardens 
floated  up  to  him  on  the  gentle  breeze.  So  this  was  his  re- 
ward!  This  the  evening  he  had  looked  forward  to  so  long! 

"Then  you  don't  care?"  he  asked  slowly,  pausing  be- 
tween the  words. 

"No."  She  forced  herself  to  say  it,  though  the  next  mo- 
ment she  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  out. 

For  a  long  while  they  stood  thus,  she  with  a  suggestion  of 
moisture  in  the  corner  of  her  eyes,  but  still  unrelenting,  and 
he  without  the  slightest  movement.  She  wondered  if  he 
would  never  say  something.  Finally,  unable  to  stand  it  any 
longer,  she  turned  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Sir  Robert  Weston  —  oho  —  Sir  Robert,"  someone 
shouted  in  the  rooms  within;  there  was  a  noise  of  someone 
hastily  searching,  then  suddenly  Baron  Rhendover  ap- 
peared on  the  balcony. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  bowing  as  he  saw  Lady 
Geoffrey.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  the  Duke  wishes  to  see 
you  at  once  —  at  once,"  he  added  somewhat  impatiently  as 
the  knight  continued  to  gaze  into  the  dark  without  replying. 

Sir  Robert  turned.  "Thank  you,"  he  said,  "I  will  come 
with  you  immediately."  He  bowed  low  over  Lady  Bea- 
trice's hand,  and  followed  the  Baron  back  into  the  dimly 
lighted  apartment.   When  the  door  closed  behind  them  she 

fled  to  her  room,  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  sobbed. 

*       *       *       *  * 

The  next  morning  she  watched  them  through  the  half 
drawn  curtains  of  her  tower  room.  The  pride  of  England's 
fighting  men  were  marching  out  across  the  draw.  The 
Army  of  the  North  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  him- 
self was  gathering  to  defend  the  country  from  the  invaders 
from  beyond  the  Scottish  border.  All  was  bustle  and  tur- 
moil in  the  field  below.    Even  as  she  watched  two  couriers 
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went  racing  swiftly  away  from  the  castle,  one  to  the  east 
and  one  to  the  south.  And  there,  in  yonder  field  she  could 
see  the  stalwart  figure  and  armour  of  Sir  Robert  Weston  at 
the  head  of  his  column  already  slowly  riding  towards  the 
north.  He  was  going,  and  she  had  not  told  him  —  she  had 
not  explained !  He  was  going,  perhaps  never  to  return,  and 
she  had  sent  him  away  thinking  that  —  Oh,  why  hadn't 
she  thought  of  it  before?  Rushing  to  her  desk,  she  seized 
her  pen  and  began  to  write  hurriedly. 

A  few  minutes  later  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  It 
was  the  Duke.  "I  am  going,"  he  said,  "and  wished  to  say 
good  by,  and  have  you  wish  me  luck."  She  sealed  the  letter 
quickly  and  stood  up,  looking  at  him  not  so  much  as  a 
man,  but  as  a  heaven-sent  means  of  carrying  her  note  to 
Robert. 

"Surely,"  he  would  be  glad  to  do  a  favor  for  her. 

As  he  tucked  the  paper  carefully  inside  his  coat,  her 

mother  entered,  this  well  timed  entrance  probably  thus 

preventing  an  embarrassing  scene  in  which  he  would  have 

undoubtedly  tried  to  assure  her  that  he  would  willingly  do 

other  things  too.  He  said  good-bye,  and  a  few  minutes  later, 

they  saw  him  ride  off  splendidly  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
*       *       *       *  * 

The  hot  sun  was  blazing  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
knights  in  armour  sweated  profusely  as  they  stood  rest- 
lessly to  their  positions  on  the  side  of  the  hill  watching  the 
valley  below,  and  awaiting  their  order  to  charge. 

Sir  Robert  Weston  sat  astride  his  horse  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  and  scowled  into  the  valley.  He  had  not,  of  course, 
received  the  letter  that  Lady  Beatrice  wrote.  The  Duke, 
also  a  suitor  for  her  affections,  and  suspicious  of  the  nature 
of  the  note,  kept  it  safely  by  him  until  such  a  time  as  he 
could  examine  its  contents  at  leisure.  The  hours  since  that 
night  on  the  balcony  had  wrought  a  great  change  in  him. 
He  had  pondered  long  and  late  over  the  events  of  that  eve- 
ning, and  he  had  slowly  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  He  under- 
stood —  or  at  least  thought  he  did.  During  his  stay  on  the 
continent,  the  Duke  had  won  her  favor.  He  remembered 
accounts  he  had  heard  of  them  while  he  was  away,  he  re- 
membered the  evening  they  sat  beside  each  other  at  the 
table,  he  remembered  the  look  in  the  Duke's  eyes  as  he  bent 
over  her  fingertips,  and  yet — her  letters,  but  then  that  was 
all  probably  assumed.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more 
convinced  he  was.  Then  slowly  a  mad  plan  of  action 
formulated  itself  in  his  mind. 

The  Duke  and  the  Prince  were  below  him  engaged  in 
mortal  combat  with  the  invaders.  It  looked  as  if  at  any 
moment  they  would  be  forced  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
charge  of  his  reserves  to  assist  them.  Suppose  he  didn't 
charge,  what  then?  The  Duke  might  be  killed.  To  be  sure 
if  they  should  defeat  the  enemy  he  would  be  court-mar- 
tialed, but  what  of  it?  What  of  honor,  of  love, of  life,  if  those 
we  love  the  best,  care  not  one  whit  for  what  we  do  or  say? 
The  sun  beat  down  upon  his  helmeted  head,  and  the  heat 
from  without  was  almost  as  great  as  that  from  within. 
Tormented  both  mentally  and  physically  almost  beyond 
the  limit  of  endurance,  and  obsessed  by  this  insane  plan,  he 


waited  the  call  that  would  mean  his  destruction  whichever 
way  the  fortune  of  the  battle  fell. 

A  trumpet  blew  twice  in  the  valley;  his  men  climbed  to 
their  saddles.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  reserves.  Sir 
Robert  did  not  even  lift  his  hand.  Once  again  the  trumpet 
brayed,  somewhat  more  imperatively  this  time.  Sir 
Robert  did  not  move.  Once  more,  pleadingly,  came  the 
notes,  the  echoes  dying  away  with  a  final  touch  of  despair. 
His  lieutenants  came  galloping  up.  "The  signal,"  they 
cried,  "give  us  the  word  for  the  advance." 

"Not  yet,"  said  their  commander  grimly. 

"But  the  orders  were  — ,"  said  one  in  amazement. 

"My  orders  are  not  yei."  said  the  commander. 

Several  minutes  passed,  then  in  the  melee  below  a  strange 
thing  happened.  The  Duke,  apparently  seeing  the  chance 
he  had  been  waiting  for,  and  enheartened  by  the  seeming  de- 
fection on  the  part  of  Weston,  suddenly  reversed  his 
standard,  and  as  if  at  a  pre-arranged  signal,  his  men  turned 
from  thi  enemy  and  fell  upon  the  supporters  of  the  Prince! 

Sir  Robert  caught  his  breath  in  surprise,  and  suddenly  the 
heat  and  oppression,  both  physical  and  mental,  fell  off  him 
like  a  cloak.  "To  the  Prince!"  he  cried,- and  spurred  his 
nervous  charger  to  lead  that  headlong  rush  down  the  gentl? 
slope  of  the  hill  into  the  tumult  below. 

Two  weeks  later,  he  was  called  to  the  court  of  his  soverign, 
where  he  was  created  a  Lord  and  given  a  landed  title  with 
large  estates,  amid  the  loud  applause  and  acclaim  of  the 
chief  lords  and  ladies  of  the  land.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
received  into  the  highest  order  of  knighthood  that  England 
can  boast,  all  for  saving  the  realm  from  invasion,  and  for 
protecting  "so  admirably"  the  person  of  the  son  and  heir  to 
the  throne!  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  explain  the  real 
situation;  the  Queen  herself  told  him  that  of  course  he  de- 
layed in  order  to  further  save  his  knights,  because  of  his 
suspicion  of  treachery. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  Prince  drew  him  aside  and  said 
with  a  sly  smile:  "Here  you  are  the  most  popular  man  in 
England  at  this  moment,  vvith  all  the  world  at  your  feet,  — 
and  yet  you  don't  act  happy  —  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Still,  I  don't  know  as  I  blame  you,  but  cheer 
up,  she'll  be  here  in  about  a  half  an  hour." 

The  newly  created  lord  of  Nottingham  looked  at  him  en- 
quiringly. 

"Yes,  you  wonder  how  much  I  know,"  said  the  Prince. 
"I  think  that  perhaps  I  do  know  more  than  you,  but  here, 
read  this  —  it's  a  present  from  the  Duke  before  he  died, 
and  he  thrust  a  sheet  of  torn  and  dirty  paper  into  his  hand, 
"and  then  I  think  that  the  tables  will  be  reversed." 

It  was  the  note  that  the  Duke  had  failed  to  deliver,  the 
not  that  Lady  Geoffrey  had  written. 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  for  one  evening  in  his  life  at 
least,  Sir  Robert  Weston,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  per- 
fectly happy,  or  that  when  Lady  Beatrice  Geoffrey  ar- 
rived, that  he  was  the  first  to  offer  his  aim,  or  that  shortly 
after,  he  decided  that  they  wanted  to  go  up  on  the  battle- 
ments and  watch  the  moon  rise? 

Georgk  B.  Darling,  Jr.,  1923 
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ALFRED  Barry  Gordon  had  the  features  of  an  Apollo. 
From  his  Holeproof  hosiery  to  his  Slikumed  hair 
he  reflected  one's  idea  of  the  perfect  man.  In- 
stead of  playing  football  he  pranced  around  a  cinder  track. 
Football  would  have  ruined  "that  school-girl  complexion." 
If  Orpheus  had  tortured  a  "uke"  instead  of  his  lute  he'd 
have  been  shown  up  by  Alfred  Barry  Gordon.  Vernon 
Castle  presented  his  calling-card  to  St.  Peter  just  in  time 
for  in  three  years  after  his  demise  A.  B.  Gordon  delighted 
the  girls  at  the  Atwater  Country  Club  by  the  wicked 
manner  in  which  his  patent-leathers  negotiated  the  wax  of 
the  ball-room  floor.  He  leaped,  or  rather,  danced  to  sudden 
fame  in  Atwater's  younger  social  circle.  There  wasn't  a 
girl  in  the  town  who  did  not  follow  the  lithe  figure  of 
Apollo  II  with  infatuated  gaze.  They  all  desired  that  he 
should  see  in  them  his  ideal  in  girls. 

Betty  Curtis,  the  feminine  social  leader,  was  perceived  by 
her  mother  as  she  crept  down  the  back  stairs,  dressed  to  go 
go  out  one  evening. 

"Where  are  you  going,  dear?  Kenneth  Stover  is  coming 
over  this  evening,  you  know,"  said  the  fond  and  inquisitive 
parent. 

"I'm  just  going  down  to  Helen's.  We  have  a  test  in 
Latin  tomorrow  and  we're  going  to  piepare  it  together." 

Mrs.  Curtis  gave  her  consent  in  a  doubtful  "urn"  and 
went  into  the  sitting  room. 

With  a  great  feeling  of  relief  Betty  hastened  to  leave  her 
home.  She  proceeded  to  the  street  corner.  There,  out  of 
the  range  of  any  beams  from  the  arc-light,  stood  a  long, 
low  Cunningham  roadster.  At  the  wheel  was  Adonis  at 
eighteen.  Betty  climbed  in  beside  Adonis,  and  settled  her- 
self in  the  well-cushioned  seat.  There  followed  a  slight  purr 
and  a  gentle  rumble  and  Adonis  and  Betty  were  borne  for- 
ward at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  and  thirteen-sixteenths 
miles  per  hour.  In  twenty  minutes  the  car  drew  up  before 
a  little  inn.  Adonis,  or  Apollo  II,  or  Alfred  Barry  Gordon, 
or  any  other  darn  name,  entered  the  inn,  escorting  Betty. 
They  had  a  light  supper  after  which  Apollo  II  drove  her  out 
to  the  country  club.  They  found  a  secluded  spot  on  the 
back  veranda.  The  pine  trees  mingled  their  murmur  with 
Apollo's  professions  of  love.  He  hypnotized  Betty  with  his 
descriptions  of  his  yearnings  for  her.  Betty  bit.  She 
thought  that  she  was  experiencing  the  passion  of  love. 
When  he  had  her  completely  subjected  to  him,  Alfred  Barry 
Gordon  took  her  home. 

For  days  Betty  mooned  around.  Kenneth  Stover, 
Atwater's  satellite  half-back,  interested  her  no  longer.  He 
didn't  have"the  skin  you  love  to  touch."  His  trusty  Gillette 
and  Mennen's  shaving  cream  attempted  to  keep  him 
smooth-faced  but  failed.  He  was  a  big  he-man.  Hrs  face 
never  appeared  under  the  caption  of:  "Par — a  new  Arrow 
collar."  He  became  irritated  by  the  way  in  which  Adonis 
had  monopolized  Betty.    Kenneth  at  length  challenged 


LO  II 

Alfred  Barry  Gordon  alias  Ad  onis  alias  Apollo  II  to  a  bare- 
fisted fight  in  the  lot  behind  the  high  school.  Apollo  II 
muttered  something  about  a  "hard-boiled  guy"  and  de- 
clined with  regret  Mr.  Kenneth  Stover's  kind  invitation 
for  Friday  afternoon,  April  twentieth. 

Kenneth  noticed  that  this  bird,  Alfred  Barry  Gordon,  was 
monopolizing  all  the  girls  in  the  younger  set.  He  carried 
his  grumblings  to  his  brothers-in-woe.  An  "Alfred  Barry 
Gordon  Elimination  Club"  was  formed.  The  first  steps 
taken  by  the  club  was  a  blackball  of  the  Atwater  Country 
Club.  No  member  of  the  A.  B.  G.  E.  C.  was  present  at  the 
weekly  dances.  Male  attendance  was  diminished  to  six  or 
seven  inconspicuous  .youths  and  Apollo  Adonis  Gordon. 
For  the  first  few  dances  the  girls  didn't  mind  it.  At  length 
the  girls  began  to  tire  of  it  and  the  dances  were  given  up. 
Then  the  girls  missed  the  twang  of  banjoes,  low  murmurs, 
and  soft  laughter  on  back  porches  on  Saturday  evenings. 
Still  the  boys  did  not  renew  their  puppy  love  affairs. 

It  was  one-forty  p.m.,  Friday,  May  11.  It  had  been  an 
ideal  morning  for  playing  "hookey."  Several  of  the 
Juniors  and  Seniors  had  taken  advantage  of  this  fact. 
Now  the  care-free  students  were  issuing  from  the  high 
school  building.  In  the  center  of  an  admiring  group  of  girls 
walked  the  Grecian-American  god,  Alfred  Barry  Gordon. 
As  the  group  reached  the  corner  a  small  boy  ran  up  and 
asked  Adonis  if  he  were  Mr.  Gordon.  He  said  that  there 
was  a  stranger  at  the  station  who  was  anxious  to  see  him. 
Alfred  gracefully  excused  himself  from  his  delightful  com- 
panions and  hastened  after  the  boy  down  a  side  street. 
Strange  to  relate  he  never  reached  the  station.  As  he 
passed  a  vacant  lot  a  gang  of  street  rowdies  beset  him. 
Strange  to  say  the  face  of  the  leader  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
appeared  under  the  caption  of:  "Par — a  new  Arrow  collar." 
It  seemed  as  if  a  Gillette  and  Mennen's  shaving  cream  had 
had  little  effect  upon  his  stubble.  He  was  built  very  much 
like  Kenneth  Stover. 

The  gang  didn't  attempt  to  tar  and  feather  him.  No, 
far  from  it.  These  barbarians  descended  so  low  as  to  tie 
him  to  a  post  and  besmirch  his  school-girl  complexion  with 
eggs  of  the  vintage  of  '91.  The  delicate  perfume  of  Slikum 
gave  away  to  a  strong  odor  of  ancient  hen-fruit.  His 
tailor-made  suit  dripped  with  an  amber-tinted,  repulsive 
fluid.  At  length  the  street  rowdies  left  him.  He  proved  the 
maxim  that  the  longest  (and  most  inconspicuous)  way  home 
is  the  shortest  in  the  end.  Somehow,  after  he  had  been  re- 
stored to  normalcy  he  failed  to  pay  so  much  attention  to 
the  girls.  He  became  better  acquainted  with  the  fellows. 
Last  autumn  he  went  out  for  football.  He  made  the  scrub 
team.  Incidentally  he  broke  his  nose  and  has  a  scar,  made  by 
a  cleat,  down  his  cheek.  He's  a  real  fellow  now  and  goes 
around  with  the  girl  that  just  moved  to  Atwater.  Kenneth 
Stover  has  renewed  his  attentions  to  Betty  Curtis.  Puppy 
love  in  Atwater  is  no  longer  being  monopolized. 

Robert  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  1923 
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SHANG 


INDIAN  Summer  had  come  early  to  Brooklands  that 
year.    Already  Autumn  in  her  garb  of  yellow  and 
orange  had  swooped  down  along  the  Hudson,  turning 
the  leaves  to  a  dull  brown,  later  to  be  transformed  into  the 
vivid  yellow  and  gold  of  October. 

Gloom  reigned  among  the  dogs  at  that  potential  dog 
farm  of  the  East  —  Brooklands,  for  the  long,  happy  summer 
was  drawing  to  a  close  and  no  longer  would  they  be  free  to 
happily  roam  the  wilds,  no  longer  would  they  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  carefree,  happy  existence  of  the  summertime. 
With  the  first  icy  blast  of  winter  their  freedom  would  be 
taken  from  them,  and  from  their  kennels  they  would  gaze 
mournfully  down  at  the  frozen  river;  they  would  view  with 
sadness  the  snowy  wastes,  and  shiver  beneath  their  thick 
winter  coats.    It  was  indeed  a  sad  time. 

But  the  fact  that  winter  was  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
vanishing  summer  was  naught  beside  the  all-important,  all- 
sorrowful  fact  that  Rex  had  disappeared.  Rex,  their 
beloved  leader,  he  who  had  felled  the  mighty  Sir  Bla  only 
the  year  before,  was  no  longer  among  their  happy  throng, 
but  hardly  happy  now.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
Rex  was  gone.  For  three  weeks  he  had  been  missing  —  a 
thing  unheard  of!  The  master,  with  the  aid  of  the  men 
who  worked  on  the  place,  had  hunted  in  vain.  They  had 
scoured  the  woods  for  miles  around,  but  to  no  avail.  He  was 
gone. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  dog  that  felt  that  loss  of  Rex  quit 
as  keenly  as  did  little  Shang.  How  he  had  worshipped  Rex! 
How  hopefully  he  would  run  to  meet  the  men  returning 
from  the  hunt,  and  when  they  would  shake  their  heads  he 
would  understand,  and  walk  sorrowfully  away. 

Shang  was  a  scraggly,  scrawny-looking  little  dog,  far 
from  being  a  thoroughbred.  Perhaps  it  was  this  bond  of 
mongrelcy  which  caused  this  feeling  of  fellowship  to  exist 
between  him  and  Rex.   His  was  no  ordinary  hero-worship. 

How  often  it  happens  this  way  in  nature!  A  big,  strong 
animal  takes  pity  on  his  weaker  brother,  then  becomes  his 
loyal  friend.  So  it  was  with  Shang  and  Rex.  How  many 
jolly  romps  these  two  had  had  over  the  wide  fields  and 
through  the  woods  near  Brooklands;  how  often  they  had 
camped  out  all  night  together,  slept  under  some  great  tree  in 
the  forest,  then  scampered  home  before  dawn.  And  now 
all  thought  Rex  dead. 

Truly  these  were  unhappy  days  for  Shang.  Again  and 
again  he  would  go  to  the  place  where  Rex  was  last  seen  and 
there  lay  his  little  head  down  on  his  paws  and  brood.  Poor 
little  Shang! 

Came  November  and  with  it  the  first  snow.  A  long,  hard 
winter  had  set  in,  most  of  the  dogs  gave  up  hope  of  ever 
seeing  Rex  again,  but  still  Shang  hoped.  Wasn't  it  reason- 
able that  Rex  was  somewhere  out  there  in  the  wilderness 
alive?  Didn't  it  seem  possible?  Then  one  day  Shang,  too, 
d  isappeared. 


You  foolish  little  dog,  how  could  you  ever  hope  to  find 
Rex?  And  even  if  you  did  how  could  you  drag  him  back 
half  dead,  across  the  snow?  Nevertheless  this  was  what 
Shang  had  resolved  to  do.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he 
must  go. 

To  tell  of  the  torture,  the  suffering  that  Shang  experienced 
those  first  few  days;  how  he  would  trudge  all  day  through 
the  snow,  and  be  hungry  and  cold  at  nightfall;  how  he 
would  continue  his  search  through  half  the  night,  then  drop 
through  pure  exhaustion  and  lie  half  frozen  in  the  snow 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night  would  not  be  to  exagge- 
rate. 

After  the  first  few  days  he  lost  all  track  of  time,  distance, 
everything.  He  had  but  one  thought:  He  must  go  on,  he 
must  not  stop.   .  . 

The  one  day  he  met  Papo.  What  matters  it  the  reason 
why  Providence  had  chosen  to  throw  these  two  little 
wanderers  together  out  there  on  those  frozen  wastes? 

He  had  come  upon  Papo  when  the  last  of  his  endurance 
was  well  nigh  gone.  It  had  seemed  that  for  months  he  had 
been  out  there,  depending  on  the  wilds  for  his  scanty  food. 
How  eagerly  had  he  paused  and  listened  through  the  swirl- 
ing snow  for  some  sign  of  life  —  for  some  sign  of  Rex. 
Then  —  Papo. 

He  could  not  have  gone  further  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Papo.  It  was  only  his  guidance  and  help  that  kept 
him  from  lying  down  in  the  snow  and  succumbing  to  that 
delicious  sleepy  feeling.  .  .  How  cold  he  was!  But  he 
must  go  on,  all  else  must  be  sacrificed  —  Rex  must  be 
found. 

But  Papo  would  find  food.  Now  and  then  he  would  catch 
a  bird  flying  southward,  and  together  they  would  tear  it 
apart  and  devour  it.  It  was  Papo  who  would  dig  out  a 
place  in  the  snow  for  Shang  to  lay  his  little  body  when  they 
had  gone  so  far  that  they  must  stop  for  rest.  They  knew 
not  night  from  day. 

They  were  no  longer  dogs,  but  were  wolves.  Their  coats 
grew  long  and  disheveled;  they  became  two  wild  things, 
fighting  for  an  existence  —  such  an  existence  as  it  was! 
Tortured  by  the  cold,  never  having  enough  to  eat.  .  . 
How  could  they  live?  Shang  had  grown  to  love  Papo 
during  those  first  hard  weeks.  He  saw  him  dimly  from  day 
to  day,  always  watching  out  for  him,  always  caring  for  him. 

But  all  this  could  not  last.  One  morning  -  night  or 
morning,  it  did  not  matter  —  after  having  dozed  fitfully 
for  several  hours,  Shang  awoke  and  glanced  across  to 
where  Papo  was  sleeping.  He  lay  very  still.  Shang  dragged 
himself  wearily  to  his  feet,  walked  over  to  Papo  and  sniffed 
him.  But  Papo  did  not  move.  He  could  never  again  help 
Shang,  Shang  must  go  on  alone. 

What  was  this  irony  of  Providence  which  caused  the 
stronger  of  these  two  dogs  to  be  taken  away?  Shang  could 
not  realize  that  his  friend  had  deserted  him.    He  lay  down 
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beside  Papo  and  waited  there  that  whole  day  for  him  to 
move.  But  when  he  did  not,  and  when  he  knew  that  he 
would  never  move  again,  Shang  struggled  wearily  to  his 
feet  to  resume  his  hunt  for  Rex,  without  his  friend  and 
protector,  Papo.  Again  he  had  but  one  thought  —  he  must 
find  Rex. 

But  was  Papo  only  a  dream?  Some  imaginative  creature 
of  his  fevered  brain?  His  mind  could  not  focus,  it  was  only 
this  thought  that  kept  pounding  through  his  head,  —  he 
must  not  wait;  he  must  find  Rex. 

Again  that  sleepy  feeling  crept  over  him,  again  he  would 
give  anything  to  lie  down  and  give  up.  Hovv  his  body  ached ! 
The  wind  was  whistling  through  the  trees.  It  was  begin- 
ning to  snow  again. 

But  what  was  that?  Surely  it  was  only  the  wind.  But 
again  came  that  peculiar  whining  sound  through  the  snow. 
Shang  stopped,  his  little  heart  pounding  against  his  breast, 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  listen.  Fainter  this  time,  but 
distinctly,  now  it  was  close  by.   It  was  not  the  wind. 

Did  he  dare  hope?  Could  it  be  that  now  all  these  weeks  of 
hardship  were  to  be  rewarded?  How  foolish  he  was,  he  only 
Imagined  that  he  had  heard  that  cry  —  yet .   .  . 

But  why  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting  that  followed? 
Rex,  more  dead  than  alive,  almost  entirely  covered  by  the 


snow,  was  lying  a  little  distance  away.  Rex,  who  had  been 
missing  so  long,  who  had  suffered  so  much  out  there  alone, 
was  alive.  He  was  hardly  recognizable.  He,  too,  seemed 
like  a  wolf.  On  one  of  his  runs  out  from  Brooklands  he  had 
been  caught  in  a  trap,  he  had  managed  to  work  himself 
loose,  but  he  could  not  move.  It  was  only  a  miracle  that  he 
had  lived;  now  he  was  dying. 

Little  Shang  was  happy.  He  had  found  Rex.  But  how 
could  he  hope  to  keep  Rex  alive?  It  was  foolish  to  think  of 
trying  to  drag  him  back  to  Brooklands.  Even  if  he  could 
he  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
find  the  way. 

So  he  dug  out  a  little  place  under  the  snow  and  pulled 
Rex  into  it.  And  there  they  lived.  On  those  days  when  he 
was  not  too  weak  to  move  he  would  crawl  out  and  find  food 
for  Rex.  It  was  only  such  courage  and  faithfulness  as  he 
possessed  that  kept  them  alive  during  those  fearful  weeks. 

And  when  they  were  found  Rex  still  lived,  but  little 
Shang  had  at  last  given  up.  There  was  end  even  to  his 
endurance.  Out  there  somewhere  in  the  wilderness  the  men 
dug  a  little  grave  for  him  beneath  the  snow. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story  of  the  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

J.  B.  Page,  1925 


THE  PLANETARY  REBELLION 


WAR  crackled  the  heliophone:  war  sputtered  the 
radio :  war  —  starvation  —  war  moaned  the  ether 
waves  as  they  carried  the  dread  tidings  from 
planet  to  planet.  Thus  within  an  hour  of  Capt.  Lardan's 
miraculous  escape  all  the  universe  knew  that  Betelgeuse  and 
the  three  other  food  planets  were  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  Solar  Democracy.  No  one  had  even  an  inkling  of  the 
great  catastrophe  until  the  courageous  Capt.  Lardan 
zoomed  down  to  the  Detroit  landing-grounds  on  earth  after 
distancing  his  Mongolian  pursuers  in  a  grim  race  for  life. 
Half  fainting  he  was  carried  to  the  helio  station  where  his 
mumbled  report  was  flashed  abroad. 

It  seemed  that  his  convoy  had  been  delayed  by  some 
trouble  with  the  an ti -gravitation  currents.  The  circuit 
was  finally  readjusted  and  the  big  helioplanes  zoomed  down 
to  Betelgeuse  with  their  running  gear  working  smoothly. 
When  he  had  eaten  a  late  supper  at  the  station  the  Cap- 
tain, by  some  happy  chance,  decided  to  make  a  final  in- 
spection to  see  that  everything  was  in  shape  for  the  morning 
return  trip.  Finding  nothing  wrong  he  was  about  to  go 
back  to  his  quarters  when  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  landing-stage  attracted  his  attention.  His 
straining  ears  caught  a  guttural  jumble  of  Mongolese 


punctuated  at  intervals  by  the  sharp, unmistakable  tones  of 
the  station  commander.  Cautiously  he  crept  toward  the 
men  until  their  conversation  became  intelligible.  At  first 
he  was  inclined  to  doubt  his  senses,  but  gradually  the  full 
significance  of  this  nocturnal  conference  dawned  upon  him. 
Point  by  point  the  dastardly  plot  to  conquer,  yes,  even  to 
exterminate  the  entire  Caucasian  race  became  clear  to  him. 
The  traitorous  commandant  had  formed  a  clandestine  al- 
liance with  a  secret  society  of  Mongolian  patriots  which  had 
endured  through  the  forty  thousand  years  of  their  subju- 
gation. Patiently  they  had  waited  until  their  conqueror's 
viligance  had  relaxed  sufficiently  for  their  mad  venture. 
Then  many  long  and  dangerous  years  were  spent  in  organ- 
izing the  myriads  of  slaves  whose  minds  had  been  so  blunted 
through  generations  of  menial  labor  that  many  of  them 
could  not  even  comprehend  the  idea  of  freedom.  At  last 
these  yellow-skinned  field-hands  had  been  fired  with  a 
fanatical  fury  for  revenge  against  the  race  which  had  made 
slaves  of  them  far  back  in  the  dim  past.  One  more  link 
only  was  needed  to  complete  this  murderous  chain  and  this 
was  readily  found  in  the  station-commandant  to  whom  these 
sloe-eyed  demons  promised  vast  wealth  and  unlimited 
power  should  their  attack  be  successful.    With  his  help  a 
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number  of  young  workers  were  instructed  in  modern 
science  and  the  mechanism  of  the  helio  craft.  They  in  turn 
spread  their  knowledge  among  the  people  until  a  sufficient 
number  had  mastered  these  hitherto  undreamed  of  secrets. 
All  was  ready  for  the  attempt.  To  be  sure  that  every  detail 
would  be  carried  out  as  planned  the  conspirators  had  met  by 
the  landing  stage  for  a  final  council  before  they  gave  the 
fatal  signal  to  massacre  every  Caucasian  on  the  food-planets. 

Terrified  by  this  astounding  discovery  Captain  Lardan 
crawled  cautiously  back  to  his  place,  cast  off  the  lines  and 
threw  on  the  current.  Instantly  several  of  the  plotters 
commandeered  other  ships  of  the  convoy  and  started  in 
pursuit.  The  rest  at  once  scattered  to  their  posts  and 
rallied  their  cohorts  as  quickly  as  possible.  Speed  meant 
everything.  Given  enough  time  the  Solar  forces  would  be 
prepared  to  repel  them  in  mid-air.  From  every  quarter 
dark  shadows  crammed  with  blood-mad  Mongolians 
zoomed  swiftly  to  the  spot.  Soon  these  were  joined  by  the 
squadrons  assembled  on  the  other  rebel  planets.  The  men 
chafed  under  the  forced  inaction,  but  the  leaders  were  de- 
termined to  await  the  report  of  the  pursuing  craft  before 
forming  their  plan  of  action. 

A  guttural  murmur  rose  from  their  yellow  lips  and 
gradually  swelled  to  a  low-pitched  mumble  of  rage  with  now 
and  then  a  peal  of  hysterical  laughter.  The  strain  was 
telling.  Their  leaders  had  nearly  despaired  of  holding  back 
these  maddened  followers  of  Confucius  when  the  shapes 
of  the  convey  swooped  down  on  them  with  a  furious  rush. 
"They  had  almost  gotten  him  several  times  but  by  super- 
human flying  he  had  at  last  got  safe  to  Earth."  At  this  re- 
port the  tone  of  the  rumble  moved  up  a  note  or  two  and  the 
mighty  fleet  zoomed  off  into  space. 

Throughout  the  Solar  Democracy  all  available  planes 
were  mobilized  and  launched  with  desperate  haste.  Once 
let  the  insurrectionists  gain  a  foothold  on  the  planetary 
surfaces  and  sheer  force  of  numbers  would  completely 
wipe  out  the  Caucasian  race.  The  invaders  must  be  re- 
pelled in  space.  To  do  this  the  Solar  fleet  was  drawn  up  in 
long  ranks  criscrossing  the  ether  currents.  The  first  de- 
tachment had  barely  gotten  into  position  when  the  hostile 


fleet  came  sweeping  at  them.  For  a  little  the  thin  line  held, 
but  plane  after  plane  went  down  before  the  concentrated 
power  of  the  enemy.  Little  by  little  the  gallant  defenders 
were  forced  back  and  back  until  victory  seemed  assured  to 
the  oncoming  squadrons.  At  this  crucial  point  when  the 
fate  of  the  universe  hung  in  the  balance,  the  second  solar 
detachment  zoomed  into  the  fray.  Flushed  with  success 
the  Mongols  charged  head  on  at  the  speeding  helio-planes. 
The  hostile  battle  lines  met,  rebounded  and  closed  again. 
The  two  powers  were  so  evenly  matched  that  magnetic 
wave  starbs  were  of  no  avail.  All  was  confusion.  Friend 
and  foe  alike  were  mingled  in  one  huge  maelstrom  of  con- 
flict. Ship  after  ship  completely  shattered  spun  dizzily  off 
through  space.  The  ether  resounded  with  the  exultant 
cries  of  the  victors  and  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  vanquished. 
Here  for  the  only  time  in  history  was  the  complete  might  of 
the  universe  joined  in  one  huge  struggle.  Thus  far  neither 
side  had  gained  the  advantage.  The  two  fleets  surged  to 
and  fro  locked  in  death's  embrace.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  grew 
the  battle.  Each  Solar  commander  thought  his  life  well 
spent  if  he  could  carry  one  of  the  packed  Mongolian  vessels 
with  him  to  the  arms  of  the  Grim  Reaper.  At  length  as  the 
fighting  became  more  open  between  the  much  diminished 
fleets  the  superior  skill  and  experience  of  the  defenders 
turned  the  tide  in  their  favor.  Soon  the  gaps  in  the  yellow 
vanguard  became  more  numerous.  Little  by  little  the  re- 
bels retreated.  Then  closing  in  their  battered  ranks  they 
staked  all  on  one  last  attempt  and  charged  forward  in  a 
body.  The  impetus  of  their  rush  carried  back  the  hostile 
fleet  for  a  moment,  but  the  Solar  forces,  sensing  victory, 
met  them  with  controls  set  dead  ahead.  With  the  impact  a 
huge  mass  of  blazing  wreckage  freed  from  the  broken 
magnetary  controls  whirled  dizzily  past  the  remaining 
combatants  and  diasppeared  in  a  cloud  of  flame.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  Caucasian  planes  passed  on  and  surrounded 
the  tottering  remnants  of  the  enemy  fleet.  After  a  short 
clash  these  too  were  destroyed  and  the  Yellow  Peril  was 
once  more  turned  back. 

Another  page  had  been  turned  in  the  book  of  civilization. 

C.  B.  G.  Murphy,  1923 
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A  ROMANCE  IN  TRADEMARKS 

From  the  time  of  Rameses  II  to 
the  present  day  in  the  reign  of  Royal 
Nestor,  the  Egyptain  Dieties  have 
always  been  the  object  of  many  a 
man's  extended  sojourn  in  the  land  of 
the  Camel. 

It  so  came  about  that  Herbert 
Tarreyton,  although  he  loved  a  Yan- 
kee Girl,  deserted  her  for  Fatima, 
whom  he  considered  a  very  Lucky- 
Strike  indeed.  In  fact  he  knew  she 
would  knock  the  Nationals  for  a 
Home  Run  as  far  as  English  society 
went.  In  short  he  became  a  Beech- 
nut and  after  many  a  night  spent  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  said,  "I  deZira 
wife,  will  you  be  mine?"  and  won  her 
heart  from  Beau  Brummel  who  was  a 
son  of  Old  76  Junior  himself. 

A  few  nights  later  a  stunning  bride 
and  a  groom  dressed  in  Black  and 
White  came  out  of  a  chapel.  The 
wedding  had  been  a  Perfection  of  its 
kind.  That  night  the  Fatima  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  go  to  Mecca  and 
Tokio  on  their  wedding  trip,  but 
Herbert  was  too  anxious  to  get  his 
wife  to  England,  so  the  next  day  they 
hurried  about  and  finally  got  a  pas- 
sage on  a  boat  that  was  to  leave  on  the 
following  day  at  One-eleven. 

As  they  hurried  aboard  the  boat  at 
about  one  o'clock  the  next  day,  two 
porters  were  heard  to  remark,  "Sweet 
Caporal,  I  wish  she  were  Mogul." 

"Ammon,  kid,  Omar,  so  do  I,  but 
I  Hassan  any  choice  in  de  matter." 


It  was  nearly  tifne  to  land  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Captain's  Ball  was  that 
evening.  Fatima  emerged  from  her 
stateroom  and  went  up  to  Herbert 
and  asked,  "How  do  you  like  Milo 
neck  dress?' ' 

"It  is  perfectly  stunning,"  re- 
marked Tarreyton.  Then  after  a 
pause.  "We  have  a  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  Ball  starts,  let's  go  up  and 
watch  the  Helmar  steer  the  boat." 

As  the  Ball  started,  M.  Melachrino 
requested  that  all  be  silent  for  a 
moment  while  Captain  WYight  was 
presented  with  a  marble  statue  of  a 


Jumbo  elephant  and  several  Turkish 
Trophies  which  had  been  purchased 
by  him  in  behalf  of  the  passengers  on 
the  ship  at  the  last  stop. 

Then  came  home.  Fatima  was 
presented  to  Philip  Morris  and  the 
rest  of  Tarryeton's  friends.  From  the 
wharf  she  was  whisked  to  Chester- 
field, the  home  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
father  of  Herbert  Tarreyton  and 
shown  the  wonders  of  the  Benson 
Hedges.  She  was  liked  by  all.  She 
was  known  at  Pall  Mall,  her  face  was 
familiar  at  the  English  Ovals,  London 
Life  seemed  to  center  around  her. 
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TO  A  SPOTTED  YELLOW  TIE 

Bright   little  yellow  spotted   bit  of 
cloth, 

Now  an  adornment  for  the  neck  of 
man, 

You  make  the  plainest  one  of   us  a 
moth, 

A  butterfly  resplendent,  one  who 
can, 

W  ith  you  his  only  armament,  deceive 
The  eyes  of  many  a  woman.  You 
were  not 

A  bad  investment  after  all;  you  leave 
A  fine  impression  with  each  scarlet 
spot 

Upon  the  vision.    Why,  next  Friday 
night 

I'm  sure  that  you'll  work  wonders! 
You'll  remove 
Whatever  chance  my  rival  had,  and 
blight 

The  small  success  he's  met  with. 
And  to  prove 
How  good  you  are,  a  handkerchief  I'll 
buy 

To  match  my  charming  spotted 
yellow  tie! 

E.  W.  A.  Jr. 


"That,"  said  the  violinist,  as  he  drew  a  high  C  from  his  gut  string, 
'Is  the  cat's  meow." 


The  Volstead  act  recalls  to  mind 
the  title  of  one  of  the  songs  sung 
during  the  war:  "With  all  her  faults  I 
love  her  still." 


The  other  day  a  youngster  in- 
formed his  Sunday  School  teacher 
that  the  Lord  pulled  a  bone  when  He 
made  Eve. 


Conscious:  How  come,  boy?   How  come? 

Unconscious :  Wus  jesh  down  hockey  game  a'  Arena  an'  want  'd'  fish 
thru  th'  ice.   Thash  all. 


When  candies  grow  on  sawdust  trees; 

When  Avalon  gets  bloody; 
And  angleworms  sport  B.  V.  D.'s; 

That's  when  I  like  to  study. 

When  all  our  texts  come  bound  in 
gold; 

When  angels  flit  below; 
And  women  dress  like  days  of  old; 
Then  I'll  get  off  "room  pro." 
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Alcho.  "Did  you  see  me  come  in?" 

Hoi.  "Yes.'' 

Alcho.  "Do  you  know  me?" 

Hoi.  "No." 

Alcho.  "Then  how  did  you  know  it  was  me?" 


"Why  doesn't  Bob  have  to  train?" 

"He  gets  his  condition  from  the  faculty." 

— Colgate  Banter 


TlFFANY&CO. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Exacting  Standards 

Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &37-Street 
New  York 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

We  Give  Especial  Attention  to  the  Outfitting 
of  Boys  &  Young  Men  at  Schools  &  Colleges 

Styles  suitable  for  Spring  Term 
are  now  ready  in  Sack  Suits,  Norfolk  Suits  and 

Clothing  for  Formal  Wear 
English  and  Domestic  Hats,  Shoes  &  Furnishings 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Leather  Goods 

Send  for  ''Comparisons" 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor.  Boylston 


NEWPORT 

220  Bfllevue  Avenue 


BROOKS  BROTHERS' 
Building,  convenient  to 
Grand  Central,  Subway, 
and  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Hotels  and  Clubs 


Henry  E.  Russell 
Gerald  H.  Noonan 
Robert  J.  Dunkle 
Joseph  R.  Russell,  Jr. 


Samuel  R.  Reed 
W m .  Gordon  Means 
John  A.  Curran 
Rayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 


INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST  LOSS  BY  FIRE 


with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


Afterward 

She:  "Do  you  believe  in  clubs  for 
women?' ' 

He:  "You  bet — clubs,  sandbags, 
or  any  old  thing!"  — Record 


Barber:  "Shall  I  go  over  it  again?' ' 
Victim:  "No,  I  heard  it  all  the  first 
time."  — Pelican 


"Jack  said  he  could  marry  any  girl 
he  pleases." 

"Yes;  but  could  he  ever  please 
one?"  — Record 


She  Took  the  Cue 

She:  "Oh,  dear,  I've  spilt  water  all 
over  the  table." 

He:  "That  makes  it  sort  of  pool 
table,  what?"  — Widow 


Larry:  "If  I  got  as  intoxicated  as 
you  do,  I'd  shoot  myself." 

Barry:  "If  you  was's  tossicated  as 
I  am,  you  couldn't  hitter  barn  door." 

— Widow 


Because  you're  a  ham  is  no  sign 
that  you're  swifl ,  — Froth 


THE  BURNS  CO.,  Inc. 


Men's 
College  Clothes 


Featuring  Correct  Models  for  the 
Classroom 

For  the  Street      For  Formal  Occasions 
For  Sports  Wear 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


PoofeSeUersi 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  CornhilL,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Spring  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


She  (just  kissed  by  him) :  "How  dare 
you?  Father  said  he  would  kill  the 
first  man  who  kissed  me!' ' 

He:  " How  interesting.  And  did  he 
do  it?"  — Black  and  Blue  Jay 


Will:  "The  German  marks  are 
very  low." 

Bill:  "They're  no  lower  than 
mine."  — Tiger 


An  Old  Classic 

"  Doctor,  tell  me,  why  are  you  such 
a  confirmed  woman-hater?" 

"Well,  you  see,  when  I  was  a  young 
man  a  woman  made  a  fool  of  me." 

"And  you  never  got  over  it!" 

— Goblin 


They  Would! 

Ikey,  Jr.:  "Fadder,  dere's  a  worm 
in  my  apple." 

Ikey,  Sr.:  "Never  mind,  Ikey,  eat 
all  around  the  worm  and  then  ask  the 
waiter  for  another  apple!' ' 

— Lampoon 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


The  Old  Abbot  Homestead  Tea  Garden 

Happy  Hollow    Near  Hartwell  Abbot  Bridge 

10  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 

Old  Fashioned  Eatables       Old  Fashioned  Service 
Fraternity  Banquets       Small  Suppers 
Kirthday  Cakes  Sandwiches  and  Cakes  for  Spreads 


Everything  Stirrefl  with  the  Famous  '"''Indian  Ridge  Stick'' 

Telephone  22  M 


JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 


Compliments  of 

THE  BLACKSHAW  JEWELRY  STORE 

A.  F.  RIVARD,  Registered  Optometrist 


36  Main  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 


Senior:  "Why  do  you  think  she  is 
old  fashioned?" 

Junior:  "Because  she  thinks  that 
the  Whizz  Bang  is  published  by  the 
DuPont  Power  Company." 

— Phoenix 


Can:  "I  think  the  long  skirts  are  so 
graceful." 

Did:  "Yes,  I'm  knock-kneed  too." 

— Purple  Cow 


Do  You  Need  Extra  Courses? 

Send  for  catalog  describing  ovei  400  courses  in  History,  English, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Modern  Languages,  Economics, 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  etc.,  given  by  correspondence.  Inquire 
how  credits  earned  may  be  applied  on  present  college  program. 
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HOME  STUDY  DEPT. 


29A 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  Year 


First  Traveling  Salesman:  "I 
hear  you're  a  salt  seller.   So  am  I." 

Second  Traveling  Salesman  : 
"Shake!" 


"Why  did  you  tip  that  boy  so 
handsomely  when  he  gave  you  your 
coat?' ' 

"Look  at  the  coat  he  gave  me!" 

— Record 


Irate  Parson:  Conductor,  do  you 
allow  drunkards  on  this  car?' ' 

Conductor:  "Keep  quiet  and  no- 
body will  notice  you." 

Voo  Doo 


NASSON  TEA  SHOP 

56  BARTLET  STREET 


Ptrtfjbap  Cakes  anb  ^anbtotcfjeg 

 AND  

Cafeeg  for  ^preabs,  ILuncf)  anb  Burner 


Hours:   1  TO  6.30  o'clock 
ORDERS     FILLED     AT     SHORT  NOTICE 


James  H.  Lew  Co. 

High  Grade  Cleansers 
T)ry  and  Steam  Cleansing 


Have  Otir  Auto  Call 


11  Essex  Street 


And 


over 


Coplep  Canbtesi 


All  Home  Made  and  Pure.    Also  Salted  Nuts  Sent  to  Your 
Address,  or  to  Friends  by  Parcel  Post 


MISS  COOMBS 

10  MORTON  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Flannel:  "  New  sweater?' ' 
Worsted:    "Nope.     New  room- 
mate." — Chaparral 


Too  Much  English 

She:  ()  Algy,  you  English  are  slow. 
He:  Er,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  grasp 
you . 

She:  Yes,  that's  just  it. 

— Brown  Jug 


English  Tommy:  "Well,  I'll  wager 
a  bally  pound  on  this." 

American  Darkey  (holding  four 
aces):  "Ah  dunno  too  much  'bout  yo' 
English  money,  but  I'll  bump  yo'  a 
couple  of  tons." 

— Purple  Cow 


Preferences 

"Say,"  remarked  the  little  Ameri- 
can girl  to  her  English  cousin,  "which 
would  you  rather  be — British  or 
Amurican?"  "Why,  English,"  was 
the  prompt  response.  "Aw,  g'wan," 
she  said,  with  a  glance  of  disgust; 
"that's  just  like  you  Britishers." 

— London  Morning  Post 


BOSTONJ 

ON  EITHER    SIDE  OF 

COPLEY  SQUARE 


lit 


The  LENOX  — 


When  in  Boston  — 

You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  everything 
worthwhile.  Meet  your  college  friends  here. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1,  every  night. 


THE  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  Stieet 
at  Clarendon 


THE  LENOX, 
Boylston  Street 
at  Exeter 


PUBLIC  SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U.  S. 
Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5l/i  to  12, 
which  was  the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one 
of  the  largest  U.S.  Government  shoe  con- 
tractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred  per 
cent,  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan,  bellows 
tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof.  The  actual 
value  of  this  shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this 
tremendous  buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the 
public  at  $2.95'. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  de- 
livery or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are 
not  as  represented  we  will  cheerfully  re- 
fund your  money  promptly  upon  request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Conduck:  "Ticket,  please." 
A.  M.  Prof:  "Socialist." 

— Chaparral 


Weijter's  Academic  Dictionary 
says:  "Sheik — a  venerable  old  man." 

"0  Mr.  Webster,  you  have  no 
ideah!"  — Brown  Jug 


Poor  Working  Girl:  "Hey,  Pa, 
You've  gotcher  pants  on  backwards." 

Proud  But  Soused  Father: 
"Ws'at?" 

P.  W.  G.:  "I  tell  ya  the  fronto  yer 
pants  is  in  the  back.   Yer  coo-coo." 

P.  B.  S.  F. :  "  Ya  wanna  try  ta  show 
rspec'  for  your  old  man's  judgmint; 
see?     'Own  'ell  d'you  know  which 


way  1  wanna  go: 


Voo  Doa 


Sexton  (just  before  wedding):  "Are 
you  the  bridegroom,  sir?'' 

Bender:  "No;  I'm  just  the  runner- 
up."  — Chaparral 


Easw  to  Plavj  -  Easu  to  Pau 


of  all  popular 
phonographrec- 
ords  are  played 
with  Buescher 
instruments. 

Ask  for  pictures 
of  the  Nation's 
Record  Makers. 


After  nearly  300  years'  supremacy,  si  ring 
instruments  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed by  Saxophones  in  all  nationally 
popular  orchestras.  Our  Free  Saxo- 
phone takes  violin,  cello  and  bass  parts, 
and  many  other  things  you  would  like 
to  know.    Ask  for  your  copy. 

Buescher 
Band  Instrument  Co. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments 
16  Buescher  Blk.        Elkhart,  tnd. 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments  to  play  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  You  can  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour's 
practice  and  play  popular  music  in  a  few  weeks.  You 
can  take  your  place  in  a  band  within  90  days  if  you  so 
desire.  Unrivalled  for  home  entertainment,  church  or 
school.    In  big  demand  for  orchestra  dance  music. 

Free   Trial  —  Easy  Payments 

You  may  order  any  Buescher  Saxophone.  Cornet, 
Trumpet  or  Trombone  or  other  Band  or  Orchestral 
Instrument  without  paying  in  advance,  and  try  it  six 
days  in  your  own  home  without  obligation.  If  per- 
fectly satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to  suit 
your  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  inter- 
estad  in  and  a  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free. 


|  Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

; — i 

16  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

]      Gentlemen:    I  am  interested  in  the  instrument  I 

checked  below: 

I  Saxophone... Cornet.. .Trombone. Trumpet...  I 

I  (Mention  any  otherinstrument  interested  in)  I 

|  Name     | 

Street  Address     

|  Town  State  ...  j 


When  white  is  black 


WHEN  white  is  black.  How  long 
did  those  tan  shoes  retain  their 
original  appearance?  Don't  blame  the 
dealer. 


Not  even  the  shoe-shine  man.  What 

polish  did  you  use  ? 

Be  particular  about  your  shoe  polish. 

Whittemore's 


Bostonian  Cream 


is  made  in  black,  white,  tan  or  brown, 
and  in  our  opinion,  is  the  best  all 
around  shoe  polish  in  the  world.  One 
of  the  good  things  about  it  is  that 
you  can  use  the  white  Bostonian 
Cream  for  all  of  your  leather  shoes 
regardless  of  the  color. 

Among  other  Whittemore  shoe  pol- 


ishes are:  Superb,  for  Patent  Leather 
Shoes;  polishing  pastes  for  all  colors. 

WHITTEMORE  BROS. 
Cambridge  Mass. 
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Whittemores 

'*    Shoe  Polishes 
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THE 

MILFORD  SCHOOL 


Formerly 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

Winter  school  now  running-. 

Reservations  now  being  made  for  Summer  School 

and  Fall  Term 

Boys  admitted  at  any  time. 
For  catalogue  and  information  address 

S.  B.  ROSENBAUM 

Principal 

Milford  School  Milford,  Conn. 
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Vv  yy' 

r     &  R  £ 

TRADE  MARK 

Celebrated  Iriss  Iross  Cereals 

TRADE  MARk< 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Gluten  Flour" 

The 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Cresco  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Whole  Wheat  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Graham  Flour" 

Look 

Oldest  Flour 

"F.  &  R.'s  Cook's  Best  Bread  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Pansy   -  The  De  Luxe  Pastry  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Health  Flour" 

For  Our 

Specialists 

"F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Cake  and  Biscuit  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Whole  Wheat  Pancake  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Granulated  Table  Meal" 

TRADE  MARK 

in  the 

"F.  &  R.'s  Barley  Crystals  Breakfast  Cereal" 
"F.  &  R.'s  Cresco  Grits  Breakfast  Cereal" 
"F.  &  R.'s  Rolled  Wheat  Breakfast  Cereal" 

Because 

United  States 

"F.  &  R.'s  White  Wheat  Table  Bran" 

These  noted  flours  and  cereals  are  now  on  sale  in  all  leading  fancy 

It  Stands  for 

of 

retail  grocery  stores  throughout  the  United  States  and  Great 

Unexcelled 

Britain.    Messrs.  A.  B.  Sutherland  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
carry  F.  8i  R.'s  Self  Rising  Whole  Wheat  Pancake  Flour  in  their 

America 

grocery  department;  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest 

Quality 

pancakes  that  you  have  ever  eaten,  telephone  your  order  to 

them  at  once.    Descriptive  Circular,  Recipe  Book  and  Diet 

List  free  upon  request. 
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THE  TREMENDOUS  VALUE  OF  THEORY 


IN  this  day  of  the  so-called  "practical"  American,  we 
hear  the  theory  constantly  abused.  We  hear  people 
sneer  at  the  theory,  and  boastfully  proclaim  that  they 
are  interested  only  in  its  practical  application.  It  is  really 
a  great  mistake  to  overlook  its  importance.  It  is  only 
through  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  side  of  a 
matter  that  we  can  eventually  arrive  at  new  discoveries  and 
important  practical  phases  pertaining  to  it. 

People  who  contribute  solely  to  theory,  are  not,  as  many 
think,  worthless  in  aiding  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
Others,  who  come  later,  will  see  an  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  the  knowledge  placed  in  their  hands.  It  is  I  he  com- 
bination that  turns  the  trick.  Sometimes  we  find  this 
combination  in  one  man.  Again  years  may  intervene 
hetween  the  two  phases.  Some  branches  of  learning  seem 
to  have  no  bearing  on  our  everyday  life,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability do  not,  yet  even  here  it  is  interesting  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  Sf>  the  scornful  mockery  commonly  heaped  upon 
the  heads  <>l  people  who  work  along  these  lines  is  somewhat 
out  of  place.  Most  people  do  not  try  to  understand  Ein- 
stein's theory  of  relativity,  and  if  they  did  try  would  find 
the  endeavor  futile.  Among  individuals  of  this  class  we 
hear  the  beliefs  of  this  great  genius  laughed  at  and  con- 


demned. This  shows  a  narrow-mindedness  far  from  com- 
mendable. 

Of  course,  many  theories  are  finally  proved  to  be  wrong, 
but  in  many  fields  the  theory,  even  when  incorrect,  is  oJ 
great  value.  Perhaps  this  is  best  illustrated  in  a  subject 
such  as  chemistry.  If  an  erroneous  theory  as  to  ti  e  nature 
of  radium  is  accepted,  there  will  be  an  endeavor  to  fit  into 
this  theory  all  the  discoveries  which  are  being  made  about 
the  element.  When  this  attempt  is  made,  incongruities  will 
appear  which  will  reveal  a  flaw,  the  belief  will  he  over- 
thrown, and  a  stimulus  thus  furnished  for  new  research. 
Without  the  general  theory  facts  and  various  beliefs  would 
accumulate  in  a  vast  disordered  heap,  and  lie  thus,  awaiting 
the  advent  of  some  great  intellect  to  arrange  them,  and 
bring  to  light  the  conflicting  evidence  hitherto  unnoticed. 
And  only  the  theorist  can  do  this. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  for  a  man  to  present,  in 
a  sound  and  reasoning  way,  the  causes  of  his  disbelief  in  a 
theory.  This  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  he  is  criti- 
cizing, and  it  is  in  behalf  of  such  knowledge  that  this  plea 
is  made. 

Edward  C.  Humphrey.  1923 
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A  FRIEND  OF  THE  FAMILY 


IT  was  a  clear,  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon.  The  light 
blue  of  the  sky  was  traced  here  and  there  with  dainty 
wisps  of  scudding  clouds,  the  broad  expanse  of  deep 
blue  water  stretching  from  the  rocky  shore,  to  the  well-de- 
fined line  of  the  distant  horizon  was  flecked  with  the  foam 
of  occasional  white-caps.  The  "Southern  Cypress" 
gently  rose  and  fell  as  she  surged  forward  through  the  seas. 
Her  two  masts  were  bowed  slightly  in  deference  to  the 
smart  sea  breeze,  her  sails,  somewhat  begrimed  amd  time- 
worn,  were  full  and  drawing,  her  ropes  were  taut,  and  now 
and  then  a  pulley  creaked  as  a  puff  of  wind  momentarily 
increased  the  strain.  From  her  bows  the  water  sprayed  and 
splashed,  the  drops  sparkling  in  the  August  sunshine,  and 
from  her  stern  it  boiled  and  bubbled  in  a  broad  wake  far  be- 
hind her,  to  mark,  for  the  brief  space  of  a  dozen  waves  or  so, 
where  she  had  passed. 

The  "Southern  Cypress"  was  a  coasting  lumber  schooner, 
now  a  little  more  than  comfortably  loaded  with  a  full  cargo 
of  valuable  timber,  and  bound  for  the  wharves  of  the  Pope 
Lumber  Company  in  Boston.  Her  decks  were  compara- 
tively deserted.  Up  forward  in  the  bows,  a  short,  stocky 
man  in  a  drab  flannel  shirt  and  khaki  trousers  rolled  to  his 
knees,  was  sitting  with  his  back  propped  against  the  guy 
ropes  and  his  feet  hanging  over  the  edge.  Aft,  curled 
lazily  on  a  coil  of  rope  by  the  man  at  the  wheel,  a  young, 
fair  haired  lad  of  perhaps  nineteen  years  of  age  was  futilely 
attempting  to  coax  the  notes  of  that  now  forgotten  classic, 
"Bubbles,"  from  a  stubborn  mouth  organ. 

"Here,  Tom,  take  your  blame  thing,"  he  said  finally 
with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  and  tossed  the  obstinate  instru- 
ment to  the  steersman. 

"Now,  I  alwa's  thought  a  collige  edication  wa'nt  good 
for  much,  but  now  I  know  it,"  said  the  other  with  a  smile, 
catching  the  organ  deftly  and  slipping  it  into  his  pocket. 
"  You  can  real  off  a  lot  o'  stuff  that  ain't  got  no  real  value, 
but  when  it  comes  to  act'ally  doin'  so'thin' — even  such  a 
simple  thing  as  playin'  a'monica — why  you  ain't  no  good 
'tall." 

"Just  the  same  you'll  have  to  admit  that  I  was  good 
enough  to  put  this  trip  across,  and  you  know  yourself  what 
a  great  improvement  it  has  done  me  physically."  The 
youth  slowly  stretched  himself,  and  getting  up  from  the 
coil  of  rope,  gave  the  steersman  a  hearty  thwack  between 
the  shoulders  to  illustrate  his  gain  in  physical  prowess.  The 
other  made  a  vindictive  swing  with  his  free  hand,  but  the 
youth  jumped  lightly  out  of  the  way  with  a  laugh. 

"Yup,"  said  Tom,  "but  preparin'  to  be  a  football  player 
ain't  the  only  thing  in  the  world,  Jack.  Anyway,"  he 
added  after  a  moment,  "even  if  you  make  the  team,  you'll 
probably  be  all  smashed  up  the  first  game — and  then  you'll 
be  a  whole  lot  worse  off  than  you  were  the  firsl  of  this 
summer." 

To  see  him  standing  there,  a  sturdy,  ruggedly  built  young 


man,  strength  of  muscle  in  his  every  line,  the  wind  blowing 
through  his  wavy  blond  hair,  laughter  in  his  blue  eyes,  and 
a  smile  on  his  clean-cut,  darkly  tanned  face,  it  was  not  hard 
to  see  just  how  beneficial  three  months  on  the  water  had 
been  to  him.  Jack  was  a  rather  good  looking  young  fellow, 
an  undergraduate  at  Yale,  who  for  three  years  had  tried  to 
make  the  varsity  football  team.  In  the  coming  year  he 
would  be  a  Senior.  Therefore,  he  had  hit  upon  this  unique 
plan  of  shipping  on  a  sailing  vessel  for  the  summer,  as  an 
ordinary  hand,  in  order  to  build  up  the  necessary  physic) ue. 
Because  he  felt  that  his  parents  might  disapprove,  and  to 
make  the  adventure  still  more  out  of  the  ordinary,  he  did 
not  tell  them  the  name  of  the  ship  on  which  he  sailed,  and 
signed  an  assumed  nam.' on  the  ship's  books  in  order  to  make 
himself  even  more  secure  from  parental  pursuit. 

Because  of  his  youth  and  apparently  higher  social  station, 
he  had,  at  first,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  jokes,  practical  and 
otherwise,  that  are  common  to  new  comers  on  shipboard, 
and  when  there  was  any  particularly  dirty  job  to  be  done, 
it  was  always  Jack  that  was  elected  to  do  it.  After  tvvo  or 
three  weeks  or  so,  however,  his  cheerfulness  and  good 
natured  disposition  gained  for  him  a  different  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men,  and  even  of  the  "old  man."  He  was 
allowed  many  privileges  that  no  other  member  of  the  crew 
dared  take — and  the  curious  part  of  it  was  that  no  one  re- 
sented it. 

"My,  but  aren't  you  the  cheerful  cuss,"  he  said,  "but 
take  it  from  me,  Mr.  Sleerer,  you'd  better  watch  where 
you're  going  or  you'll  be  knocking  a  hold  in  this  natty 
looking  steam  yacht  that's  heading  our  way." 

"Haven't  you  been  aboard  long  enough  to  know  that 
we've  got  the  right  away?"  asked  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
and  then  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  "old  man  "  who  was 
coming  up  the  companionway  with  the  mate  at  his  heels, 
"  Yes  sir,  about  three  points  off  the  starboard  bow,  sir." 

Several  minutes  later  they  could  see  her  as  she  came  out 
from  behind  the  sails  oi  the  schooner,  several  hundred  yards 
away,  steaming  swiftly  along,  her  white  paint  resplendent 
in  the  sun,  her  highly  polished  brass  gleaming,  the  light 
reflected  in  sudden  spots  of  brilliance  from  the  glass  of  her 
ports  as  she  rolled  ever  so  slightly  with  the  ground-swell. 
She  was  a  ship  of  grace,  of  beauty,  of  power,  a  rich  man's 
toy.  On  her  bows,  in  letters  of  black  and  gold,  was  the 
name  "Dorothy  Blanchard — Richmond."  On  her  after 
deck,  seated  in  luxurious  wicker  arm  chairs  was  a  girl, 
daintly  dressed  in  one  of  the  latest  creations  of  fashion,  and 
a  young  man,  very  correct  in  his  faultlessly  tailored  yacht- 
ing attire. 

They  had  passed  many  boats,  these  men,  and  some  few- 
like  the  one  that  was  now  before  them,  but  they  had  always 
gazed  at  1  hem  more  or  less  indifferently.  There  was  evi- 
dently something  about  this  one,  however,  that  would  not 
permit  such  casual  observation.    The  college  man's  face 
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held  an  air  of  glad  surprise,  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of 
calling  out.  A  slow  flush  spread  over  his  sunburnt  features. 
He  looked  at  the  mate  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed  his 
confusion,  but  the  mate  was  staring  at  the  captain,  and 
Jack,  following  his  gaze,  saw  on  the  face  of  the  "old  man" 
an  expression  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 
It  was  not  surprise,  or  gladness,  or  sorrow,  or  pain,  and  yet 
it  was  a  strange  mixture  of  all  these  and  many  more,  that 
Jack  in  his  youth  could  not  analyze. 

The  captain  made  a  strange  picture  standing  there  lean- 
ing on  the  larboard  rail  staring  across  the  water  at  the 
passing  yacht.  He  was  probably  the  oldest  skipper  still  in 
the  service,  and  yet  for  all  his  age  he  was  in  perfect  health 
and  possessed  a  virility  observed  in  few  men  who  have 
turned  their  seventieth  year.  He  was  of  medium  stature, 
his  shoulders  were  well  developed,  and  his  carriage  was 
erect.  Even  in  the  disguising  covering  of  his  dark  sailing 
costume  there  was  a  hint  of  great  latent  muscular  power. 
His  gray  hair  curled  slightly  over  his  temples,  and  his 
beard,  which  covered  features  that  once  might  have  been 
called  handsome,  was  trimmed  in  the  fashion  of  a  bygone 
day.  His  nose  was  straight,  and  not  too  long,  and  his  grey 
eyes  looked  out  from  under  eyebrows  that  were  not  bushy. 
His  face  though  tanned  and  wrinkled  by  many  years  on  the 
water  had  lost  none  of  its  former  power.  "Truly,"  thought 
Jack,  "the  most  distinguished  and  dignified  gentleman  that 
I  have  ever  seen, — and  his  conduct  bears  out  his  appear- 
ance. He  is  a  captain  and  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word."  But  what  a  startling  expression  the  sight  of  the 
"Dorothy  Blanchard  "  had  called  to  his  face — almost  as  if 
he  had  seen  a  ghost!  Jack  turned  back  to  the  yacht  to  see 
if  he  could  discover  the  cause. 

Then  the  "old  man"  spoke,  and  his  voice,  hoarse  with 
emotion,  gave  a  command  quit.;  as  astounding  as  his  facial 
expression. 

"Lower  the  pennant!"  he  said. 
"Sir!"  cried  the  chief  mate  in  astonishment. 
"Lower  the  pennant!"  the  captain  repeated,  this  time  in 
a  tone  a  little  more  controlled  than  before. 

"Aye,  aye  sir,"  the  mate  managed  to  say,  and  started  to 
carry  out  the  commands  himself,  so  completely  amazed 
was  he,  but  Jack  was  before  him,  and  the  pennant  at  the 
masthead  dipped  in  salute  to  the  passing  stranger.  A  wave 
of  a  handkerchief  from  the  exquisite  creation  on  the  after 
deck  and  two  short  blasts  on  the  whistle  acknowledged  the 
courtesy,  and  then  the  two  boats  had  passed,  the  whirling 
propellers  of  the  steamer  churning  the  water  to  a  milky 
froth  in  her  wake. 

They  had  passed  and  already  the  combined  speed  of  the 
two  vessels  had  put  the  "Dorothy"  far  astern  of  the 
"Southern  Cypress."  Still,  as  long  as  she  remained  in  sight, 
the  "old  man"  stood  leaning  heavily  on  the  taffrail,  gazing 
after  her  until  she  disappeared  around  a  headland.  'Then 
he  sighed,  so  softly  that  only  the  mate,  who  stood  nearest 
him,  heard  it.  When  he  turned,  his  face  was  long  and  a 
trifle  sad,  but  catching  sight  of  the  astonishment  still 


written  plainly  on  the  faces  of  the  others,  a  slow,  whimsical 
smile  spread  across  his  face. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  a  slight  straightening  of  his  head 
and  shoulders  as  if  he  were  dropping  off  an  undesirable 
garment,  "What's  the  matter  with  yon?" 

"  If  you  will  pardon  me  sir,  that's  just  what  we  would  like 
to  ask  you,"  replied  the  mate. 

"Perhaps'it  was  a  bit  dramatic,"  said  the  captain  after  a 
moment,  "but  it  was  quite  unintentionally  so,  I  assure 
you."  Then,  after  a  longer  pause  than  before,  "I  know 
that  it  is  not  customary  for  the  captain  of  a  boat  to  tell 
stories  for  his  crew — but  still,  why  not — you  asked  me  what 
the  matter  was;  perhaps  I  should  tell  you  a  little  story  that 
I  know,  and  then  let  you  judge  for  yourselves." 

Then  for  a  captain  of  a  lumber  schooner  he  did  a  curious 
thirg.  He  seated  himself  on  the  companionway  hatch, 
motioned  to  the  others  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  and  then  drawing  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco  from 
his  coat  pocket,  he  filled  the  bowl  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
searched  for  a  moment  or  two  for  a  match,  and  found  one  in 
his  vest  pocket.  He  scratched  it  on  the  hard  wood  of  the 
deck,  applied  the  flame  to  the  tobacco,  sucked  at  it  force- 
fully once  or  twice,  exhaled  a  great  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  and 
then  blew  out  the  match  and  flicked  it  overboard. 

"Sit  do»vn,"  he  said  finally,  "and  if  you  care  to  listen  I 
will  break  all  rules  of  precedence;  I,  the  captain  of  the 
"Southern  Cypress,"  will  tell  my  crew  a  tale  —such  as  it  is." 
The  old  whimsical  look  caire  back  to  his  face  as  he  began  to 
speak,  but  row  and  then  it  would  fade  and  his  lips  would 
contract  into  a  cynical  smile,  almost  imperceptible,  but  a 
smile  nevertheless. 

"Some  seventy  odd  years  ago,"  he  said  at  last,  "there 
was  a  child  born  into  this  veil  of  tears  -not  an  extraordinary 
thing  either,  they  were  born  then  as  well  as  now — but  as  he 
is  the  one  that  we  are  concerned  with,  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  he  should  be  born  first.  His  first  name  was  Richard — 
or  rather  Dick — his  last  name  doesn't  matter  now.  We 
will  skip  through  his  first  few  years  without  comment,  and 
as  he  himself  could  probably  not  further  enlighten  us,  we 
will  consider  that  statement  sufficient. 

"When  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  his 
grandfather's  plantation  some  fifty  miles  outside  of  Charles- 
ton, and  he,  perforce,  moved  with  them.  He  had  not  then 
begun  to  think  and  was  consequently  quite  happy.  For  a 
boy  of  seven  he  was  healthy  and  strong.  His  hair  wasn't 
golden,  nor  was  it  brown,  it  was  a  sort  of  curious  mixture  of 
the  two,  and,  moreover,  it  was  perfectly  straight,  not  a  curl 
or  wave  in  it — he  was  a  perfect  'tow-head.'  The  sparkle  of 
a  smile  lay  deep  in  his  clear  gray  eyes — a  smile  backed  with 
a  challenge.  He  was  a  normal  American  boy,  and  his 
heart  and  head  wrere  full  of  little  else  but  how  to  have  the 
best  possible  time,  preferably  at  somebody  else's  expense. 
He  was  full  of  fun,  and  was  a  constant  source  of  tribulation 
to  all  the  servants  in  his  grandfather's  house,  perhaps,  I'm 
afraid,  even  to  that  worthy  gentleman  himself. 

"Even  at  that  early  age,  he  rode  and  swam.  His  pony 
and  dog  were  his  favorite,  and  in  truth,  his  only  playmates. 
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The  long  golden  summer  days  were  mostly  spent  off  in  the 
fields  or  woods  that  bordered  the  river,  alone  with  his  two 
companions,  wandering  aimlessly  along,  or  charging  furi- 
ously at  some  lone  Indian  warrior,  hideous  in  regulation 
war  paint,  which  he  slew  with  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  more 
satisfaction.  Sometimes  on  the  river,  he  would  discover  a 
pirate's  hidden  lair,  or  perhaps  would  be  called  upon  to 
'stand  by  and  repel  boarders."  But  more  often,  he  was  a 
proud  and  valiant  knight  of  old,  astride  his  prancing 
charger,  traveling  about  the  country  in  search  of  adventure 
and  distressed  ladies; — sometimes  he  found  the  latter,  but 
he  always  found  the  former. 

"Occasionally  too,  even  this  bold  knight  was  humbled, 
and  tears,  strive  hard  as  he  would  against  them,  dissolved 
him  into  a  small  boy  again.  His  grandfather  couldn't  see 
the  advantages  of  riding  rough  shod  through  his  flower 
garden,  nor  could  his  mother  quite  understand  his  reasons 
for  galloping  up  the  steps  onto  the  piazza  and  thundering 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  into  the  very  midst  of  an 
afternoon  tea  party.  On  both  of  these  occasions  he  was  a 
very  unhappy  lad  all  afternoon  and  evening — and  I'm 
afraid  that  these  weren't  the  only  times.  Quite  often  they 
threatened  to  take  his  steed  away  from  him,  but  that 
calamity  never  came  to  pass.  During  the  conventional 
school  year  he  was  tutored — alone,  the  nearest  child  of  his 
own  age  was  thirty-five  miles  distant. 

"So  he  lived  until  he  was  ten,  and  then  there  came  a 
great  change  in  his  life.  Another  family  moved  out  from 
the  city  and  took  the  big  house  across  the  river  from  his 
grandfather's — and  in  the  family  there  were  five  children, 
four  girls  and  one  boy,  the  oldest  girl  a  little  older  than  he, 
and  the  rest  running  down  the  scale  to  the  boy  who  was 
only  six.  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  describe  all  that 
this  meant  to  him, — he  had  never  before  had  a  real  play- 
mate. Even  the  fact  that  they  were  girls  did  not  dampen 
his  enthusiasm. 

"As  the  years  drifted  slowly  by,  he  came  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar position  in  the  family.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
now  across  the  river,  he  came  and  went  as  he  pleased,  and 
the  little  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  the  brood  often 
laughingly  introduced  and  explained  him  to  visitors  as  her 
'sixth.'  In  a  certain  boyish  way  by  furnishing  amusement 
and  ideas,  and  the  needed  subtle  executive  ability  required 
in  directing  their  play,  he  repaid  his  debt  of  friendship  and 
of  happy  childhood.  But  in  spite  of  the  reciprocal  appear- 
ance of  the  arrangement,  he  was  the  greater  gainer  by  this 
comradeship,  and  the  peculiar  thing  about  it  was,  that  in 
his  youthful  way,  he  realized  and  appreciated  it.  One 
afternoon,  returning  from  a  fishing  trip  with  his  grand- 
father in  which  they  had  been  particularly  fortunate,  he 
marched  into  the  kitchen  of  the  big  house  on  the  hill,  and 
setting  the  pail  of  fish  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  he  said  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  'You  see  I  am  good  for  a  little  more  than 
just  the  amusement  of  your  children  after  all!'  That  was 
Dick. 

"When  the  village  grew  up  down  below  the  bend  in  the 
river,  and  more  children  came  within  his  pale,  he  kept  close 


to  his  old  friends,  and  made  but  a  very  few  among  the  new. 
Because  of  this  preference,  and  because  four  of  the  family 
were  of  the  opposite  sex,  he  acquired,  quite  undeservedly, 
the  title  of  'sissy.'  Naturally  he  was  quite  indisposed  to 
accept  this  appellation,  and  he  attempted  to  force  his  point 
of  view  on  the  offenders.  Nearly  every  other  boy  in  the 
village  had  been  mixed  up  in  a  fistic  argument  with  him  at 
some  time  or  another,  and  he  had  nearly  always  been  vic- 
torious, but  all  to  no  avail;  every  time  he  rode  through  he 
was  greeted  with  jibes  from  all  sides. 

"Finally,  however,  he  did  stop  it  though  the  method  was 
not  of  his  choosing.  A  rather  coarse  and  burly  youth  ac- 
costed him  one  morning,  and  made  sly  remarks  as  to  his  re- 
lations with  the  girls  in  question.  Dick  flushed  hotly,  but, 
following  his  policy,  he  got  down  from  his  horse  coolly 
enough  and  removed  his  coat.  And  what  a  fight  that  was! 
The  other  was  older  and  stronger,  it  was  only  a  question  of 
how  long  he  could  stay;  the  result  was  inevitable.  For 
nearly  ten  minutes  the  fight  lasted,  and  then  a  stiff  punch 
from  his  antagonist  found  its  way  to  his  solar  plexus,  and  he 
crumpled  up  on  the  grass.  Quite  a  crowd  of  boys  had 
gathered,  to  see  'the  percy  boy  get  beat  up,'  but  after  they 
had  made  a  few  futile  attempts  to  bring  him  to,  and  seeing 
him  lying  there  pale  and  very  still,  they  lost  heart  and  ran. 
Some  time  after,  just  how  long  he  did  not  know,  he  regained 
consciousness,  and  after  a  few  moments  was  able  to  raise 
his  bruised  body  and  stumble  to  the  waiting  pony.  'Very 
undignified  and  disheartening  end  to  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  errant  knight  to  avenge  the  insult  to  a  fair  lady's 
name,'  he  murmured  with  a  wry  smile.  Dick  was  then 
fifteen.  Curiously  enough,  though,  this  encounter  suc- 
ceeded where  all  the  others  had  failed ;  the  next  time  he  ap- 
peared in  the  village  he  was  not  troubled,  and  one  or  two 
of  his  late  enemies  even  greeted  him  by  name. 

"It  was  after  this  episode  that  he  began  to  look  at  his 
comrades  in  a  new  light.  He  discovered  suddenly,  and 
wondered  at  himself  for  not  having  noticed  it  before,  that 
the  two  older  girls  were  good  looking  and  attractive.  In 
fact  they  were  very  good  looking,  he  decided  thoughtfully. 
The  elder  was  blond,  with  long  chestnut  hair,  deep  blue 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  with  a  curious  little  quirk  to  it  that  Dick, 
all  at  once,  decided  that  he  liked  very  much.  She  was  two 
years  older  than  he,  and  her  name  was  Lois.  In  this  new 
analytical  mood  of  his  he  decided  that  she  would  have 
'leanings  toward  the  intellectual  side  of  life.' 

"Her  sister  Dorothy,  about  Dick's  own  age,  was  of  the 
opposite  type.  A  brunette  with  dark  hair,  laughing  brown 
eyes,  and  well  proportioned  features.  She  cared  little  for 
books  or  reading  -her  enjoyment  came  mostly  from  sport> 
and  the  open  air.  He  carried  his  examination  down  through 
the  rest  of  the  family,  and  it  discovered  many  details  of 
appearance  and  character  that  he  had  never  noticed  before, 
luii  his  chief  discovery  lay  in  Lois  and  Dorothy. 

"From  this  time  onward  there  was  a  marked  change  in 
his  relations  with  the  girls.  Whereas  formerly,  he  had  quite 
unconsciously  favored  Dorothy  —enough  so,  so  that  they 
both  came  in  tor  a  good  deal  ot  good  na Hired  banter  now 
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and  then — he  now  favored  her  quite  consciously,  which  was, 
from  his  point  of  view,  a  very  different  thing.  It  had 
taken  a  long  while  to  eliminate  Lois — he  liked  her  immensely, 
but  she  was  older,  and  cared  little  for  any  recreation  that 
called  for  any  particular  physical  exertion.  A  girl  who  was 
going  to  keep  pace  with  Dick  in  all  his  endeavors  would 
have  to  welcome  exercise  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  brain, 
— hence  Dorothy. 

"His  new  feeling  towards  her  evidenced  itself  in  the  usual 
ways.  He  teased  her  constantly,  but  allowed  no  one  else 
to;  was  particularly  rude  to  her  before  others,  but  very 
considerate  in  little  things;  and  he  was  always  at  her  beck 
and  call.  All  these  things  she  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  family  —  had  known  her  for  years  — 
why  shouldn't  one  who  had  known  her  so  long  perceive  her 
good  qualities?  And  also,  being  what  he  was,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  one  might  consider  him  almost  a  brother,  —  he  was 
allowed  many  privileges  that  he  would  not  have  otherwise 
enjoyed. 

"No  one  was  surprised  or  shocked  if  they  discovered  her 
sitting  in  his  lap,  or  if  they  occupied  the  same  hammock  on 
the  porch  in  the  evening  to  watch  the  moon  come  up  over 
the  trees.  In  fact  the  flirtation  —  if  such  it  may  be  called  — 
was  carried  on  in  the  open  with  no  hint  at  secrecy  whatever. 
No  one  was  shocked  or  even  evinced  disapproval,  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  family  —  and  had  privileges,  and  although 
their  names  were  coupled  together,  naturally  enough,  no  one 
ever  considered  him  seriously  as  Dorothy's  beau  —  he  was 
simply  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  nothing  but  a  child  any- 
way. 

"And  it  was  right  here  that  the  trouble  started.  No  one 
noticed  the  change  in  Dick's  attitude,  or  perhaps,  they 
refused  to  notice  it.  Then  Dick's  struggle  for  recognition 
began.  He  found  that  he  cordially  disliked  the  term 
'friend  of  the  family'  that  more  and  more  was  laughingly 
held  up  to  him,  and  he  made  another  discovery.  He 
found  that  he  wanted  to  be  not  the  family's  friend  but 
Dorothy's  friend. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  he  went  away  to  school.  He 
spent  a  year  at  a  military  preparatory  school  in  the  North, 
and  then  entered  Yale  University,  with  only  occasional 
brief  visits  to  his  home  in  the  South.  During  these  years, 
however,  he  kept  up  a  steady  correspondence  with  Dorothy. 
She  knew  all  his  triumphs  and  his  disappointments,  and, 
strange  to  say,  his  youthful  affection  for  her  did  not  dwindle 
and  die  away,  as  might  have  been  expected  by  his  change 
of  location  and  outlook.  Rather,  it  grew  and  matured  with 
the  passing  of  time.  His  short  visits  only  increased  it  — 
they  were  not  days  of  disillusionment.  If  at  fifteen,  with 
her  hair  down  her  back,  she  had  been  good-looking,  at 
twenty-one  she  was  beautiful.  Time  had  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise of  her  girlhood.  Her  face  and  figure,  under  the  influence 
of  the  southern  sun,  had,  even  this  early,  developed  into  all 
the  charm  and  beauty  of  glorious  young  womanhood*. 

"Still  even  after  he  had  been  away  from  home  for  nearly 
five  years,  he  could  not  lose  the  status  of  a  'friend  of  the 
family' ;  he  was  not  recognized  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  He 


began  to  wonder  at  the  strange  Fate  that  had  decreed  that 
he  should  be  made  to  suffer  by  the  same  thing  that  in  his 
earlier  years  had  been  such  a  source  of  happiness.  Was  it 
possible  that  Nature,  in  balancing  her  accounts,  would 
make  the  almost  unclouded  bliss  of  a  nearly  perfect  child- 
hood balance  the  unhappiness  and  disappointment  of  a 
lifetime? 

"At  the  beginning  of  his  Senior  year  in  College,  his 
mother  died.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Dick — it  was  the 
first  really  great  sorrow  that  he  had  ever  known.  His  re- 
turn home  for  the  Christmas  holidays  was  far  from  jovial. 
It  stirred  up  within  him  too  many  memories — memories 
that  because  of  their  very  sweetness  were  so  hard  to  bear. 
It  was  probably  due  to  his  misfortune  that  he  was  treated 
so  well  across  the  river.  The  attitude  of  the  entire  family 
had  changed  ever  so  slightly.  There  was  a  new  tender  note 
in  Dorothy's  voice,  and  a  far  greater  consideration  for  his 
feelings.  He  recognized  the  probable  cause  for  the  change, 
but  still,  when  he  went  back  to  New  Haven,  he  had  a  few 
new  ideas,  and  what  was  more — he  had  hopes. 

"It  was  during  the  Easter  holidays  that  Dick  brought 
Phil  south  with  him.  Phil  had  been  his  roommate  for  three 
years  at  the  university,  had  played  with  him  on  the  varsity 
baseball  team,  and  between  the  two  there  had  grown  up  a 
friendship  that  promised  to  last  a  lifetime.  It  was  largely 
through  Phil  that  Dick  had  come  to  see  the  Northern  side 
of  the  slavery  question.  It  had  taken  months.  They  fol- 
lowed closely  the  events  of  the  day,  and  almost  knew  the 
speeches  of  the  leading  statesmen  by  heart.  They  had 
participated  on  opposite  sides  in  one  of  the  school  debates 
on  the  subject.  It  had  been  a  long  siege  but  Phil  had 
finally  won. 

"Strange  to  say,  there  was  a  slight  resemblance  between 
the  two.  They  were  both  of  about  the  same  build,  their 
hair  was  nearly  of  the  same  shade,  and  their  eyes  were  of 
the  same  steel  gray.  Here  the  likeness  ended,  however; 
their  profiles  were  different,  Phil  was  perhaps  not  so  hand- 
some, and  his  voice  was  deeper;  then  Dick  was  a  student  and 
Phil  was  not,  and  in  their  Senior  year  the  Northerner  was 
twenty-three,  while  Dick  was  only  twenty-one.  Neverthe- 
less, even  that  slight  similarity  earned  for  them  the  doubt- 
ful nick-name  of  the  'Gold  Dust  Twins.'  On  the  other  hand, 
Phil  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  consequently  well  off  in  regard  to  pocket  money, 
while  Dick,  his  family  belonging  to  the  middle  class  of 
Southern  gentry,  was  forced  to  be  a  little  more  careful  of 
his  budget.  Such  was  the  guest  that  Dick  invited  South  for 
the  holidays. 

"From  then  on  the  story  runs  much  like  that  of  the  best 
regulated  novels.  Phil  fell  in  love  with  Dorothy.  He  fell 
quite  promptly  and  very  deeply.  Fate  had  decreed  that 
not  only  should  Dick  be  denied  happiness  in  his  maturity 
by  the  sweetness  of  that  happiness  in  his  childhood,  but 
also  that  he  should  introduce  the  very  means  by  which 
that  end  should  be  attained.  And  not  content  with  that, 
it  was  going  to  take  from  him  one  of  the  greatest  things  in 
the  world,  the  sincere  friendship  of  another  man. 
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"All  of  this  did  not  develop  at  once,  however.  Phil,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  did  not 
mention  a  word  of  this  new  state  of  affairs  to  his  friend. 
They  returned  to  college  together  to  finish  the  year  and  to 
discuss  gravely  this  new  factor  in  national  events,  the  fall 
of  Ft.  Sumter.  Dorothy  received  two  letters  regularly 
every  week  now,  instead  of  one,  and  they  were  not  addressed 
in  the  same  handwriting.  Things  drifted  on,  and  still  Dick 
had  no  knowledge  of  Phil's  relations  with  the  girl  'down 
home.'  Then  the  ominous  rumblings  of  the  coming  war 
were  heard,  and  Phil,  who  was  South  at  the  time,  spending 
a  few  months  in  rest  and  idleness  before  settling  down  to 
hard  work,  left  hurriedly  for  the  North,  but  even  those  few 
months  had  not  taught  Dick  anything.  He  had  noticed 
them  together  a  good  deal,  had  been  slightly  jealous  in  an 
abstract  sort  of  a  way,  but  the  thought  that  Phil  might  fall 
in  love  with  her  never  entered  his  head. 

"With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  arose  a  tremendous 
struggle  within  Dick's  soul,  a  struggle  that  but  a  few  can 
realize  the  full  significance  of, — a  struggle  between  his  mind 
and  his  heart.  His  mind  told  him  that  the  Northerners  were 
right — that  slavery  had  to  go,  and  that  the  Union  must  be 
preserved — yet  his  heart  told  him  that  he  could  never  fight 
against  the  land  of  his  boyhood,  against  his  friends,  against 
the  state  where  he  was  born.  For  several  days  he  fought 
this  battle  within  himself,  but  in  the  end  it  was  settled  for 
him.  His  father  was  given  a  commission  as  a  major  in  the 
Amy  of  the  Confederate  States — he  could  not  fight  against 
his  father.  When  the  call  came  for  volunteers,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  enlist. 

"The  night  before  his  regiment  marched  away  to  the 
north  and  west,  he  paddled  across  the  river  and,  for  what 
might  be  the  last  time,  went  up  to  the  big  house  on  the  hill. 
They  expected  him,  and  were  waiting  for  him,  seated 
quietly  in  a  little  group  on  the  low  veranda,  vaguely  out- 
lined in  the  gathering  dusk.  He  could  see  them  faintly,  and 
he  whistled  an  old  tune  softly  to  himself  as  he  strode  on  up 
through  the  grass,  following  the  path  that  he  himself  had 
worn  in  years  of  crossing  that  very  field.  As  he  walked,  old, 
almost  forgotten  memories  of  the  days  gone  by  filled  his 
mind  and  he  wondered  whether  he  would  ever  see  the  place 
again.  A  tiny  tear  crept  into  the  corner  of  his  eye,  for  he 
was  still  young,  but  he  brushed  it  out  briskly,  and  whispered 
something  about  'self  pity'  fiercely  to  himself. 

"The  meeting  was  impressive  and  heart  stirring.  He 
took  the  little  woman,  who  was  all  the  mother  that  he  had 
left  in  the  world,  into  his  arms,  and  held  her  there  tenderly 
for  a  long  while.  Her  hair  was  beginning  to  gray,  he 
noticed  sadly,  and  touched  the  silver  places  reverently  with 
his  lips.  She  did  not  speak.  He  released  her  finally,  and 
turned  to  the  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  standing  with  his 
hand  outstretched.  'God  bless  you,  boy!'  was  all  he  said  as 
the  two  hands  clasped  in  one  long  firm  grasp.  But  why  go 
on?  The  same  thing  was  occurring  in  hundreds  of  homes 
that  night  throughout  the  land. 

"Later,  he  and  Dorothy  were  left  alone  on  the  piazza. 
Her  hand  slipped  into  his.    He  closed  his  fingers  over  hers, 


but  he  said  nothing.  The  moon  was  in  the  last  quarter,  and 
there  was  nothing  serene  about  her  as  she  rode  swiftly 
through  the  fleeting  clouds.  Occasionally  they  broke 
away  and  she  seemed  to  double  her  speed  as  she  scudded 
across  the  open  space,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Time 
was  going,  and  his  time  was  going  too.  It  was  his  last  night. 
Still  he  said  nothing.  She  wondered  what  he  was  thinking 
about;  but  his  thoughts  were  not  hard  to  imagine. 

"'Dick,'  she  said  softly,  'I  want  to  tell  you  something — 
I've  got  a  confession  to  make.  I've  hidden  something  from 
you,  yes  and  from  the  family  too — something  that  you  have 
tried  hard  to  find  out.' 

"He  pressed  her  hand  softly,  encouragingly.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  within  him  his  heart  beat  faster.  The  hope  that 
he  had  cherished  for  so  long,  grew  at  the  influence  of  her 
magic  words  to  gigantic  proportions.  His  pulse  quickened, 
and  a  storm  of  emotions  arose  within  him.  Suppose  that 
she  loved  him,  had  loved  him  all  along,  but  for  some  girlish 
reason  had  hidden  it  from  him?  Suppose  she  told  hm  that 
— and  that  she  would  wait  for  him?  He  turned  and  looked 
into  her  face.   She  blushed  and  her  eyes  fell. 

"'You  see  it's  this,'  she  almost  whispered,  and  drew 
something  from  her  bosom,  something  suspended  on  a 
silken  string,  something  round  that  gleamed  in  the  moon- 
light. 

"It  was  Phil's  signet  ring! 

'"Now  you  understand,'  she  went  on  hurridly,  without 
seeing  the  wave  of  bewilderment,  resentment,  pain,  and 
despair  that  crossed  his  face.  His  bloom  of  hope  wilted  and 
crumpled  to  the  ground  as  if  struck  with  the  breath  of  some 
dread  disease.  'We  are  engaged.  He  was  forced  to  leave 
in  such  a  hurry  that  we  could  only  exchange  rings,  but  he  is 
coming  back  after  the  war,'  she  bit  her  lip  at  the  word,  'and 
I  will  be  waiting  for  him. — I  wanted  you  to  know  before 
you  left;  you  have  always  been  so  good  to  me — and  to  the 
family — so  like  a  brother.  I  knew  that  you  would  keep  our 
secret,  and  I  wanted  your  good  wishes  and  blessing  before 
you  went." 

The  "old  man's' '  pipe  had  gone  out.  The  first  mate  and 
the  man  at  the  wheel  were  following  his  face  with  rapt  at- 
tention. Jack  was  sitting  a  little  to  one  side,  and  his  face 
was  turned  away  from  them. 

"That  fella  was  kinda  out  a  luck,  wa'nt  he?"  the  steers- 
man said  thoughtfully. 

"Just  the  same,  she  might  have  been  all  you  say  she  was, 
but  I  don't  think  much  of  a  girl  who  docs  a  thing  like  that," 
said  Jack  turning  towards  the  narrator. 

The  "Southern  Cypress"  still  forged  on  through  the 
beautiful  afternoon,  her  ropes  taut,  and  her  sails  full. 
The  captain  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  lor  some  more  tobacco,  but  thinking 
better  of  it,  he  withdrew  it  empty. 

"There  isn't  much  more  to  tell,"  he  said,  "so  I  guess  we 
can  get  along  without  it  lor  a  while." 

"For  three  long,  horrible  years  after  that  night,  Dick  was 
a  part  of  the  mud,  the  fire,  the  thunder,  and  the  blood  of 
that  terrible  Civil  War.    He  had  become  a  lighting  machine 
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— all  he  did,  all  he  wanted  to  do,  was  to  kill,  kill,  kill.  He 
took  chances  that  even  the  most  reckless  of  daredevils  would 
have  considered  twice.  His  luck  brought  him  through 
where  a  hundred  men,  either  singularly  or  collectively, 
would  have  failed.  He  cared  nothing  for  his  life — seemed 
even  to  be  trying  to  lose  it.  His  daredeviltry  got  him  often 
mentioned  for  distinguished  service;  he  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  the  head  of  his  company,  and  his  audacious  leader- 
ship had  gained  for  it  not  a  little  local  fame.  But  even  in 
all  this  turmoil  of  organized  warfare,  he  had  saner  moments, 
when  he  wondered  at  the  Fates  that  had  ruled  against  him. 

"It  was  in  November  in  1863,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga  that  he  heard  of  Phil.  The  curious  circum- 
stances that  in  this  great  war  brought  brothers  face  to  face 
on  the  field  of  battle  had  placed  Phil  -a  captain  now  too — 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  an  army  thirsting  to  avenge 
the  defeat  of  Chickamauga.  By  virtue  of  a  little  'pull'  with 
the  general  under  Bragg,  Dick's  crack  company  had  been 
transferred  to  the  top  of  Missionary  Ridge,  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Dick  knew  that  Phil's 
sector  was  stationed  below  under  the  command  of  General 
Hooker,  and  Dick  had  a  grudge  to  settle. 

"The  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  was  cool  but  not 
clear,  mists  obscured  the  lowlands,  and  clouds  drifted  about 
the  heights.  The  attack  began — but  I  will  not  attempt  to 
give  you  the  story  of  the  battle,  far  too  many  historians 
have  done  it — and  done  it  well — to  allow  any  competition. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  seeing  the  successful  assault  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, without  orders,  rushed  the  rifle  pits  that  Bragg  had 
fashioned  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  swarmed  up  the  sides. 
The  second  relay  of  pits,  half  way  up,  were  overcome  and 
passed  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  Federal  forces 
surged  on,  up,  and  over  the  crest,  and  Phil  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reach  the  top. 

"Through  the  smoke  and  fire,  the  confusion  of  the  furious 
charge  of  cheering  men,  whose  numbers  were  constantly 
growing,  apparently  unchecked  by  the  continued  fire  from 
the  Confederate  guns,  Dick's  searching  eyes  finally  found 
that  which  they  sought.  He  was  coming!  Straight  up  the 
slope  at  the  head  of  his  little  company,  all  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  his  rank  gone ;  in  his  hands  he  held  a  far  more  use- 
ful article,  a  rifle  with  fixed  bayonet;  his  clothes  were  torn 
and  ragged,  and  there  was  a  several  days'  growth  of  beard 
on  his  begrimed  face.  He  too,  was  turned  into  a  fighting 
machine,  and  Dick  wondered,  in  a  disinterested  sort  of  way, 
at  the  change  since  he  had  seen  him  last,  a  carefree  youth 
just  out  of  college. 

"Then  like  a  flash  came  the  memory  of  what  Phil  had 
done  to  him,  and  Dick  in  the  impetuosity  of  decision  that 
comes  in  battle,  suddenly  placed  all  the  blame  of  his  mis- 
fortune on  the  Northerner.  Strange  thoughts  leaped  through 
his  brain,  thoughts  that  seem  foolish  to  us  in  our  cooler 
survey.  It  was  Phil  who  had  broken  his  life !  Phil  whd  had 
taken  that  which  rightfully  belonged  to  him !  Phil  who  had 
stolen  the  heart  of  that  little  girl  back  home!  Springing 
from  behind  the  shelter  where  he  lay,  heedless  of  the  shouts 


of  his  comrades,  he  strode  forth,  rifle  in  hand,  to  put  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  this  cause  of  his  adversity. — A  very  silly  and 
childish  idea  you  say,  but  don't  forget  the  strain  that  they 
were  under. — A  few  paces  from  the  embankment  he  stopped, 
and  a  curious  smile  came  over  his  face  as  he  waited.  There 
was  a  momentary  lull  in  the  firing,  a  lull  where  men  who  had 
followed  and  loved  him  stopped  to  watch  for  a  moment 
what  new  rash  act  their  foolhardy  leader  was  about  to  per- 
form, just  a  moment  of  respite  and  then  the  firing  began 
again  immediately  with  renewed  vigor. 

"It  all  happened  in  a  flash.  Dick  calmly  went  down  on 
one  knee,  and  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  The  Northern 
captain,  now  only  a  few  pacesaway,  slung  his  gun  to  rest  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  no  spurt  of  flame  or  sharp  re- 
port, and  Dick  still  kneeled  with  his  rifle  levelled,  a  sardonic 
grin  across  his  features  at  the  expression  of  sudden  despair 
on  the  countenance  of  the  other, — Dick's  luck  was  still  with 
him,  the  gun  had  missed  fire  and  he  held  his  enemy's  life  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand ! 

"The  pressure  on  his  trigger  finger  tightened,  and  he 
wondered  strangely  and  with  a  feeling  of  grim  satisfaction 
what  Phil's  death  would  mean  to  others,  to  his  family,  to 
his  friends  in  the  North,  and  then — to  Dorothy.  Dorothy! 
Her  name  made  new  thoughts  race  through  his  mind.  He 
remembered  the  pleasant  hours  that  he  had  spent  with  her, 
the  happy  days  of  his  childhood.  He  remembered  that  last 
evening  on  the  veranda,  the  light  in  her  eyes,  the  tremble  in 
her  voice  as  she  told  him  her  secret.  She  had  trusted  him, 
had  told  him  that  which  lay  nearest  her  heart.  And  now 
with  a  little  squeeze  of  his  finger  he  was  going  to  exter- 
minate the  thing  that  she  loved  most  upon  this  earth!  The 
thoughts  flashed  after  one  another  with  the  speed  of 
thunderbolts  and  struck  deep  into  his  heart.  Then  the 
smile  faded  from  his  lips,  and  with  a  peculiar  cry,  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  pointing  the  gun  high  above  his  head,  he  fired ! 
The  same  instant  there  was  a  blinding  flash  before  his  eyes 
and  he  felt  a  searing  pain  in  his  side, — he  tottered  and  fell, 
and  the  onrushing  tide  surged  over  him  and  passed  on. 
Phil  had  not  recognized  him! 

"  In  the  few  moments  left  of  ebbing  consciousness  a  tired 
feeling  swept  over  him.  He  felt  different — cooler  and 
calmer,  than  he  had  at  any  time  since  the  opening  of  the 
war.  Men  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  on  every  side,  but  he 
did  not  see  them;  the  din  of  clashing  arms,  hoarse  cries, 
exploding  shells,  and  the  roar  of  heavy  field  artillery  still 
went  on  about  him,  but  he  did  not  hear  it.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  sunny  fields  of  a  great  plantation,  of  the  cool  retreats 
of  a  winding  river,  of  a  big  house  on  a  hill,  and  of  a  little  girl 
with  laughing  brown  eyes.  The  great  gulf  of  darkness  drew 
near,  and  slowly,  gently,  with  no  apparent  pain,  he  passed 
out  of  consciousness  as  he  had  lived — still  a  friend  of  the 
family  ■ 

"But  he  did  not  die.  When  he  awoke,  he  was  on  a  little 
white  cot  in  a  large  room  with  many  windows,  and  on 
either  side  of  him  extended  rows  of  similar  white  cots  in 
both  directions.  It  was  six  months  before  he  could  move 
about,  and  almost  as  many  more  before  he  was  discharged. 
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When  he  was  finally  allowed  to  go,  on  parole,  he  turned  his 
steps  toward  the  North.  The  South  had  nothing  to  offer 
him.  His  father  had  been  killed  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  The  plantation  had  been  ruined  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  war.  He  couldn't  hear  even  the  thought  of  see- 
ing Dorothy  again. 

"After  the  war  was  over,  and  the  tide  of  feeling  had 
somewhat  abated,  1  e  learned  that  Philip  had  braved  the 
storm  of  criticism,  ard  had  married  Dorothy.  The  big 
estate  on  the  hill  had  been  completely  destroyed;  it  had 
been  occupied  by  Northern  troops  and  shelled  by  the 
Southerners  in  self  defence.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Dorothy  refused  to  leave  the  South,  so  they  took  up  their 
new  residence  in  Richmond  as  a  compromise. 

"All  this  Dick  learned  and  more,  but  of  their  old  friend, 
the  people  in  the  South  could  discover  nothing.  He  had 
disappeared,  and  they  gave  him  up  as  being  among  the 
missing,  and  lying,  like  so  many  others,  in  some  solitary 
grave  in  the  wilderness." 

The  captain  paused,  stretched  his  legs,  and  got  slowly  to 
his  feet.  Then  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  squinted  at 
the  sails  for  a  moment,  and  walked  over  to  look  at  the  com- 
pass.  No  one  spoke  for  a  moment,  and  then — 

"That's  a  good  enough  story,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  getting 
up,  "but  I  don't  see  yet  what  it's  got  to  do  with  the  yacht 
that  passed  us  awhile  back." 

"No,  nor  neither  do  I,  sir,  if  you'll  'scuse  me  sir,"  put  in 
the  man  at  the  wheel.  "If  you  mean  that  there  ain't  no 
such  thing  as  Plutonic — " 

"Platonic,"  corrected  Jack,  gravely. 

"Platonic  friendship,"  continued  the  other,  "or  that  if 


there  is,  it's  a  blame  dangerous  thing  to  monkey  with  why 
we  knew  that  long  ago.  Women  are  all  right  but  they're  a 
devil  of  a  

"That  will  do  Tom,"  said  the  mate  suddenly,  but  turning 
to  the  captain,  he  added,  "but  Tom's  right  about  one  thing 
sir, — won't  you  explain  what  it's  all  about.'1'' 

The  captain  looked  up  from  the  binnacle,  and  a  curious 
smile  crossed  his  face;  Jack  thought  that  he  could  almost 
see  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "Well," 
he  said,  "I've  told  you  so  much  that  I  suppose  that  I  ought 
to  finish  the  job,  though  I  think  that  if  you  had  any  brains 
at  all  you'd  see  yourself."  He  stepped  to  the  companion- 
way  ladder,  but  halted  on  the  top  step,  his  hands  on  the 
rails. 

"The  two  things  are  revelant  after  all,"  he  said,  and  as  he 
spoke  the  twinkle  faded  from  his  eyes,  his  look  was  almost 
wistful,  "because  'Blanchard'  was  Dorothy's  maiden  name, 
— and  I — I  was  the  friend  of  the  family!" 

The  "Southern  Cypress"  kept  steadily  on  her  course,  and 
rose  and  fell  gently  with  the  swell  of  the  sea.  The  air  was 
clear;  the  sun,  now  a  little  lower  in  the  heavens,  still  made 
the  water  at  the  bows  sparkle,  and  a  tiny  rainbow  formed 
in  the  spray.  A  lone  seagull  wheeled  above  the  masts. 
Close  at  hand  the  schooner  was  passing  a  little  group  of 
fishing  boats,  but  Jack  did  not  see  them.  He  was  sitting 
where  he  had  been  when  the  captain  had  finished,  staring 
with  unseeing  eyes  across  the  heaving  blue. 

The  yacht  that  passed  had  been  his  grandmother's,  and 
she  was  the  Dorothy  of  the  captain's  story! 

George  B.  Darlinc;,  Jr.,  1923 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HUNT 


The  sun,  not  now  a  glaring  torch, 

But  a  soft  round  crimson  mass, 
Swings  low  to  the  rolling,  moorland  hills, 

Its  fading  light  about  to  pass. 

Back  through  the  twilight's  purple  haze 

In  a  straggling,  weary  line, 
Rides  the  hunt,  which  had,  at  dawn  of  day 

Set  out  with  front  so  fine. 

They  little  thought  as  they  spurred  their  steeds, 
And  pressed  close  on  the  crying  pack. 

That  without  hoof  or  head  of  stag 
They  would  that  day  come  back. 


But  it  is  easily  seen  from  the  drooping  heads, 

And  the  sad,  dejected  mien, 
That  the  speed  and  wit  of  the  an  tiered  king 

Had  one  time  proved  too  keen. 

For  many  a  steed  and  many  a  hound 

Had  on  that  gallant  day, 
In  spite  of  whip,  and  spur,  and  word 

Dropped  off  beside  the  way. 

A  few,  undaunted,  had  still  pressed  on, 

Slow  to  give  ii])  the  chase. 
They  too,  had  had  to  turn  their  rein 

As  nigh t  drew  on  apace. 


And  now  the  hunters,  with  thinned-out  ranks 

The  weary  miles  retrace. 
The  mighty  slag  his  dripping  flanks 

Rests  in  his  hiding  place. 

Edward  C.  I  [umphrey,  1923 
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The  Spirits  of  76  Per  Cent 


Yes  Sir 

We  Americans  are  great  people. 
Yes  Sir. 

Democratic.  Loftly  ideals.  In- 
tellectual. 

High  plane  of  civilization. 

Intelligent  and  enlightened  puhlic. 

Continual  progress.  Culture  and 
refinement. 

Nothing  too  good  for  us. 

Ambitious.  Seekers  of  worthier 
things. 

Captains  of  industry.    Pioneers  of 

science. 

Mammoth  productions.  Moun- 
tains of  wealth. 

Stupendous  undertakings. 

Drastic  measures  for  social  better- 
men  t . 

Colossal  capacity  

Why  only  the  other  day  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  package  of  chewing 
gum  could  be  held  together  with  two 
drops  of  glue  instead  of  three. 

Think  of  it! 

Yes  Sir. 

We  Americans  are  great  people. 
Just  ask  us. 

J.  D.  M. 


On  Waking  to  the  Sound  of  the 
Chapel  Bell 

(Time:  about  7 :42) 
Clang! 
I  dream. 
Clang! 
I  awake. 
Clang! 
Realization. 
Clang! 

Determination. 
Clang! 
Off  pajamas. 
Clang! 

On  underwear. 
Clang! 

Damn  these  socks. 
Clang! 


Clang! 

Slippers  for  speed. 
Clang! 
The  trou- 

Clang-ety,  clang,  clang,  etc. 
Good  Lord !  the  last  bell ! 
An  overcoat  covers  a  multitude  o 
sins. 

The  sprint ! 
The  dash ! 
The  gallop! 
The  jog! 
The  stagger! 
The  chapel ! 

The    attempt    to    walk  unobtru-. 
sively  down  the  aisle. 
The  sie;h ! 

J.  D.  M. 


Dumb:  Heard  a  funny  crack  yesterday. 

Dumber:  Thasso,  what  was  it? 

Dumb:  Prof  said  Cyclops  was  the  first 
man  to  cast  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye. 


April,  1923 


THE  MIRROR 
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OE-II1S  TO 


Manager  of  Dramatic  Club:  Have  you  had  any  theatrical  experience 
before? 

Prep:  Oh,  yes,  I  used  to  play  the  front  legs  of  the  horse  in  "Paul  Re- 
vere's  Ride". 


On  Writing  to  a  Flapper 


Writing  to  a  Flapper  is  a  pleasure 
and  a  pain, — a  task  of  blissful  tremors 
and  fearful  doubts, — a  task  fraught 
with  danger, — in  short,  something 
that  should  be  avoided  whenever 
possible.  I  write  this  for  the  benefit 
of  those  callow  youths  that  have  not 
yet  experienced  the  sufferings  brought 
on  by  the  fickleness  of  the  feminine 
temperament. 

When  writing  to  a  Flapper,  write 
at  length,  use  many  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs, and  figures  of  speech.  Tell  her 
that  she  is  as  beautiful  as  the  day  is 
long,  that  she  has  a  marvelous  in- 
tellect  (here  use  psychological  terms), 
but  the  most  important  of  all  is  to  tell 
her  how  different  she  is,  how  utterly, 
absolutely  different  she  is  from  all  the 
other  girls  that  you  have  ever  known 
before.    That,  in  my  estimation,  is 


what  always,  to  speak  in  the  ver- 
nacular, "gets  you  a  good  drag." 

Be  careful  about  the  appearance 
of  your  letter.  Write  neatly  termed 
sentences,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a 
neat  margin,  just  as  you  would  in 
writing  to  an  ordinary  person.  An- 
other thing  to  be  careful  of  is  your 
use  of  epithets.  Some  girls  may  like 
being  called  blue-eyed  turtle  doves, 
but  the  majority  do  not.  Don't 
compare  your  girl  to  a  dove  or  any- 
thing else,  tell  her  that  she  is  beyond 
comparison. 

Above  all,  end  your  letter  grace- 
fully. Don't  do  anything  crude.  II 
you  are  very  sentimental,  it  is  per- 
missible to  drop  a  tear  (use  medicine 
dropper)  below  and  to  the  left  of 
your  signature,  but  no  more  than 
that.    I  do  not  prescribe  endings  for 


you,  I  leave  that  to  your  own  in- 
itiative. However,  take  heed  about 
those  endings,  for  if  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  mark,  it  will  be  said 
of  you : 

*Ultima  primus  cedebant." 

*"His  last  actions  were  not  equal 
to  his  first." 

Douglas  G.  Fox 


Rime  in  the  Making 

The  Mirror  must  be  published, 
O  yes  it  must,  good  gents. 

For  should  it  not,  or  could  it  not, 
We  shall  not  make  two  cents. 

And  now  the  board  does  gather 

To  manufacture  rime, 
Construct  with  mirth  derisive  verse 

Within  a  certain  time. 

So  I'm  to  be  inspired. 

I'm  on  the  board,  you  see. 
"  O  inspiration,  eerie  muse, 

Why  don't  you  come  to  me?' ' 

0  airy,  lofty  laughter, 

Sardonic,  sneery  plot. 
Ah  God,  if  this  be  contrast, 

It  may  get  in  or  not. 

A  lovely  lady  languishes— 

A  lover  lorn  and  leary  - 
Alliteration's  artful  aid 

Does  often  help  the  weary. 

For  if  I  do  but  symbolize 

And  cram  with  metaphor, 
Equivocate,  alliterate 

They'll  beg  for  more  and  more. 

My  erudition  I  must  prove, 

Display  what  I've  been  taught, 

Yet  to  plagiarize  would  not  hi'  wise 
My  motto    "Don't  gel  caught." 

But  all  this  comes  to  nothing, 

And  bitter  is  the  board; 
So  with  heavy  sighs,  I  drop  my  exes 

And  feel  completely  floored. 

J.  D.  M. 
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The  Snake— Charmer 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  Dependable  Value 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &37-Street 
New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1818 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS: 

Complete  Outfittings  for  Every  Occasion 
Ready  Made  or  to  Measure 
For  Day  or  Evening  Wear 
For  Travel,  Motor  or  Outdoor  Sport 
English  Shirts,  Neckwear,  Hosiery 
Fine  Boots  and  Shoes,  Hats  and  Caps 
Trunks,  Valises,  Rugs,  etc. 

Send  for  "Comparisons" 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor.  boylston 


NEWPORT 

220  Bfllevue  Avenue 


BROOKS  BROTHERS' 
Building,  convenient  to 
Grand  Central,  Subway, 
and  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Hotels  and  Clubs 


Henry  E.  Russell  Samuel  B.  Reed 

Gerald  H.  Noonan  Wm.  Gordon  Means 

Robert  J.  Dunkle  John  A.  Curran 

Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr.  Bayard  Tuckernian,  Jr. 

INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST  LOSS  BY  FIRE 

with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


Wife:  "John,  you're  perfectly  assinine." 
"What  have  I  done  now?" 

"Why,  this  evening  you  asked  Mrs.  Jones  how  her 

husband  was  standing  the  heat,  and  he's  been  dead 
three  months." 


"The  spring  is  here,"  cried  the  monkey,  as  he  took  the 
back  off  his  Ingersol. 

—  Black  and  Blue  Jay 


Pa:  Your  collar  looks  tight. 
Daughter:  But  he  isn't  a  bit,  Daddy. 

—  Orange  Owl 


DUMB:  What's  your  room-male  like?" 

BELL:  Darn  near  everything  I've  got.   -  Cougar's  Paw 


First  Barber:  W  hy  were  you  so  late? 

Second  Barber:  I  was  shaving  myself  and  couldn't 
gel  awaj  until  I'd  talked  myself  into  a  hair  cut  and  a 
shampoo.      Royal  Gaboon 


THE  BURNS  CO.,  Inc. 


Men's 
College  Clothes 


Featuring  Correct  Models  for  the 
Classroom 

For  the  Street      For  Formal  Occasions 
For  Sports  Wear 


N.J.  Harriett  &  Co. 


booksellers; 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOYER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Spring  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


The  Woman  Pays 

Fresh:  Would  you  care  to  go  to  a  dance  Saturday 
night? 

Flapper:  Sure  thing. 

Fresh:  Well  —  would  you  buy  your  tickets  from  me? 

—  Stone  Mill 


Soph:  Gee,  that  chap  has  a  wild  time. 
Fresh:  Zasso.    Does  he  live  in  a  dorm? 
Soph:  Dorm  nothin'.    He  works  in  the  zoo. 

Innocent  As  a  Baby 

Judge:  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  strangle  this  man  to 
death? 

Sippy  the  Sap:  Not  guilty,  your  honor.  In  the 
scuffle  he  cut  himself  on  the  chin,  and  I  wrapped  a 
tourniquet  around  his  throat  to  keep  him  from  bleeding 
to  death.  —  Sun  Dodger 


"The  heroine  walked  aft." 
"What  did  the  hero  do?" 
"He  walked  after!"  —  Gargoyle 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR   ALL    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


The  Old  Abbot  Homestead  Tea  Garden 

Happy  Hollow    Near  Hartwell  Abbot  Bridge 

10  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 

Old  Fashioned  Eatables       Old  Fashioned  Service 
Fraternity  Banquets       Small  Suppers 
Itirthday  Cakes  Sandwiches  and  (lakes  for  Spreads 


Everything  Siirreil  with  the  Famous  "Indian  Ridge  Stick" 
Telephone  22  M 


JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  ^Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 


A.  F.  RIVARD 

REGISTERED  OPTOMETRIST 

Successor  to  M  hiling  and  Blackshau; 


36  Main  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 


Home,  James 

Ruth:  I  don't  like  to  ride  with  you. 
Your  driving  is  too  reckless. 

Ruthless:  Yes,  we've  had  some  tight 
squeezes,  haven't  we?  —  Burr 

Motor  Cop:  You  were  doing  forty, 
ma'am. 

Young  Thing:    Forty  — oh,    was  I? 
Well  you  were  doing  as  much  yourself 
so  there!  —  Princeton  Tiger 


Do  You  Need  Extra  Courses? 

Send  for  catalog  describing  ovei  400  courses  in  History,  English, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Modern  Languages,  Economics, 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  etc.,  given  by  correspondence.  Inquire 
how  credits  earned  may  be  applied  on  present  college  program. 


HOME  STUDY  DEPT. 


29th 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  Year 


She:  See  what  I  have  here!    Kddie's  necktie. 
He:  Good  Heaven,  what  grammar.    Necked  me\ 


Musical  Scents 


Music  Teachkr:  Who  can  tell  me  the  national  air  of 
Italy? 

Bright  Boy:  Garlic.  -  Whoo  Doo 


Cuh:  What's  all  the  row  about? 

Another:  Aw,  just  the  advertising  manager  and  the 
art  editor  scrapping  about  who  does  all  the  literary  work 
on  this  magazine.  Gargoyle 


NASSON  TEA  SHOP 

56  BARTLET  STREET 


^BirtfjbflP  CafeeS  ant)  &anbtoirJbes 

 AND  

Cakes  for  &preabs,  Uuiuij  anb  Dinner 


Hours:    1  TO  6.30  o'clock 

ORDERS     FILLED     AT    SHORT  NOTICE 


James  H.  Lew  Co. 

High  Grade  Cleansers 
T>ry  and  Steam  Cleansing 

Have  Our  Auto  Call 


11  Essex  Street 


Andover 


Coplep  Canbtesi 


All  Home  Made  and  Pure.    Also  Sailed  Nuts  Sent  to  Your 
Address,  or  to  Friends  by  Parcel  Post 


MISS  COOMBS 

10  MORTON  STREET,  ANDOYER,  MASS. 


"My  girl  is  a  brick." 

"I  noticed  she  was  rather  hard."  —  Purple  Cow 


"Say  there,  black  man,  cain't  you  play  honest? 
Ah  knows  what  cards  ah  done  dealt  you!"  — ■  Voo  Doo 


Ha!  I  will  fool  these  blood-hounds  yet!  cried  the  v  illain ; 
and  slipping  on  a  pair  of  rubbers  he  erased  his  tracks. 


'SS:  What  you  got? 
'23:  Four  aces. 

'22:  What's  vour  other  card?  —  Goblin 


"Oh  Lord!"  cried  the  baby  grasshopper.  "How  you 
made  me  jump!" 

The  athlete  turned  a  frigid  back, 
And  said,  "Please  use  your  brains; 

Don't  you  see  those  cinders  on  the  track? 
That's  where  the  railroad  trains!" 


"  Rastus,  why  foh  you  pack  dat  'er  razor  to  dis  dance." 
"Niggah,  don't  yoh  read,  yourself,  as  how  dis  heah  am 
to  be  a  cut-in-dance?" — Lord  Jeff 


When  in  Boston  — 

You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  everything 
worthwhile.  Meet  your  college  friends  here. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1.  every  night. 


THE  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  Stieet 
at  Clarendon 


THE  LENOX 
Boylston  Street 
at  Exeter 


PUBLIC  SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U.  S. 
Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5^  to  12, 
which  was  the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one 
of  the  largest  U.S.  Government  shoe  con- 
tractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred  per 
cent,  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan,  bellows 
tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof.  The  actual 
value  of  this  shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this 
tremendous  buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the 
public  at  $2.95'. 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  de- 
livery or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are 
not  as  represented  we  will  cheerfully  re- 
fund your  money  promptly  upon  request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Ignorance  Is  Bliss 

A  couple  of  shorthorns  had  been  dragged  into  a  game 
of  draw  poker.  The  game  reached  the  point  where  the 
betting  was  fast  and  furious. 

"I'll  bet  it  all,"  said  the  first  shorthorn. 

"(  all  you,"  said  shorthorn  number  two.  "Whatcha 
got?" 

"Aces." 

"  How  many  .-'" 

"One." 

"  You  win!  Damned  if  I  didn't  think  you  was  bluffin'!" 

—  Froth 


'23:  Going  to  the  Prom? 
'24:  Yes. 

'23:  Going  stag  or  dragging? 
'24:  Stag. 

'23:  Well,  if  you  promise  not  to  get  tight  I'll  let  you 
dance  with  my  girl. 

'24:  I'd  rather  get  tight.  —  Tiger 


"I  hear  the  professor  thinks  that  your  son  has  a  real 
genius  for  reciting,  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  Yes.  He  says  to  me  as  how  all  Willie  needs  is  a  course 
in  electrocution." 


Easi)  to  Plaij  -Easi)  to  Pay 


of  all  popular 
phonographrec- 
ords  are  played 
with  Buescher 
instruments. 

Ask  for  pictures 
of  the  Nation's 
Record  Makers. 


After  nearly  300years'  supremacy ,  string 
instruments  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed by  Saxophones  in  all  nationally 
popular  orchestras.  Our  Free  Saxo- 
phone takes  violin,  cello  and  bass  parts, 
and  many  other  things  you  would  like 
to  know.    Ask  for  your  copy. 

Buescher 
Band  Instrument  Co. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments 
16  Buescher  Blk.        Elkhart,  Ind. 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments  to  play  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  You  can  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour  s 
practice  and  plav  popular  music  in  a  few  weeks.  You 
can  take  vour  place  in  a  band  within  90  days  if  you  so 
desire.  Unrivalled  for  home  entertainment,  church  or 
school.    In  big  demand  for  orchestra  dance  music. 

Free  Trial  —  Easy  Payments 

You  may  order  any  Buescher  Saxophone.  Cornet. 
Trumpet  or  Trombone  or  other  Band  or  Orchestral 
Instrument  without  paying  in  advance,  and  try  it  six 
days  in  your  own  home  without  obligation.  If  per- 
fectly satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to  suit 
your  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  inter- 
ested in  and  a  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

16  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I     Gentlemen:    I  am  interested  in  the  instrument  | 

checked  below: 
I  Saxophone. .  Cornet... Trombone. ..Trumpet...  I 
I  (Mentionanyotherinstrumentinterestedin)  I 

I  Name     | 

Street  Address  -  

I  Town    -  State  --J 


You're  the  doctor 


'T^HE  care  we  take  in  making  the 
shoe  dressings  to  care  for  every 
grade  and  kind  of  leather  should 
make  Whittemore's  the  best  shoe 
polishes  in  the  world.  And  we  are 
sure  that  they  are. 
But  Whittemore's 
Shoe  Polishes  won't 
do  you  or  your  shoes 
a  bit  of  good  on 
somebody  else's 
shoes.  You  have  to 
buy  them  and  use 
them  to  get  the  bene- 


fit.  And  it  certainly  will  pay  you  to 
remember  to  ask  for  Whittemore's 
next  time  you  buy  shoe  polish. 
Here  are  the  popular  polishes  and 
dressings:  Bostonian  Cream,  for  kid 
and  calf  leathers;  Nobby  Polishing 
Pastes,  all  colors;  Superb  Patent 
Leather  Paste. 

WHITTEMORE  BROS. 
Cambridge  Mass. 

f 


5^ 


Whittemores 

r  '     Sh  o  e  Polish 

ARE    SUP  f  tt 1 1>  WW: 


SROTHE 

Fifth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

near  48th  Street.  New  York 


Style  Shoes  of  Quality 


Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  larger  cities 


Peeved  Stude:  Say,  you've  used  my  two-bit  bar  of 
soap. 

Room-mate:  Come  on,  old  man,  you  can't  call  that  a 
dirty  trick.  —  Notre  Dame  Juggler 


Fresh  {with  deep  feeling):  I  want  to  do  something  big 
and  clean. 

Soph:  Go  wash  an  elephant.  —  Whirlwind 


"What  is  a  waffle?" 

"A  waffle  is  a  pancake  with  cleats."  —  Chaparral 


Warden*  (to  murderer  in  electric  chair):  Is  there  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  say  before  I  push  the  fatal 
button? 

Thoughtful  Murderer:  Yes,  kind  sir;  I  would  like 
to  get  up  and  give  my  seat  to  a  lady.  —  Punch  Bowl. 


Gert:  Why  have  you  so  many  wrinkles  in  your 
forehead,  dear? 

Bert:  I  used  to  drink  out  of  a  saucer  when  I  was  a 
baby. 


Room:  Hey  there!  Don't  spit  on  the  floor! 
Mate:  'S  matter,  floor  leak?  —  Chaparral. 


Grate  sport  —  cleaning  out  the  fireplace. 


Remember  Miller's 

Is  the  place  when  in  need  of 

Shoes  or  Repairing 


Consult  our  Agents  on  the  Hill,  the  Burion  Brothers  and 

Munroe 


Her  God-speed  Gift 
of  Flowers 

" 'God-speed" 'is a  word  not  often 
used  nowadays,  but  the  spirit 
of  its  genuine  old-time  sweet- 
ness returns  when  you  "say  it 
with  flowers." 

How  different  the  journey 
companioned  by  the  thought 
that  somebody  cares.  And  in 
life's  journey  how  pleasant  the 
way  when  garlanded  about  each 
stepping-stone  of  time  —  our 
birthdays  —  are  those  God- 
speed remembrances  from 
friends  expressed 
in  flowers. 


Florist  will  be 
glad  to  aid  in  your 
selections  of  floral  tokens  ap- 
propriate for  every  occasion. 

Flowers  may  be  telegraphed  to  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
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IDEALS 


THE  subject  of  ideals  is  brought  before  us  so  often  now 
that  we  are  beginning  to  take  it  more  or  less  for 
granted,  and  give  it  little  attention.  We  are  told 
that  it  Youth  with  its  idealism  that  is  the  hope  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  we  are  told  so  often  that  we  have  ideals  that 
now  and  then  we  even  admit  possessing  them.  "Sure," 
we  say,  "we've  got  ideals,  we'll  attend  to  the  world  as  soon 
as  we  get  into  it."  And  then,  if  we  are  told  that  we  are  in 
the  world,  that  we  should  start  now  and  not  four  or  five 
years  from  now  —  "All  right,"  we  say,  "all  right,"  and 
then  like  as  not  we  doze  off  into  blissful  oblivion  again. 

This  question  of  youth  and  its  ideals  would  bear  looking 
into.  We  say  we  have  ideals,  but  what  are  they?  Do  we 
want  to  be  strong  of  character,  steadfast  of  purpose,  and  to 
always  possess  a  desire  to  serve  humanity?  "Of  course," 
we  say  and  vaguely  mumble  something  about  George 
Washington  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  —  but  do 
we?  Hadn't  we  rather  be  as  good-looking  as  the  latest 
collar  advertisement,  or  the  most  popular  boy  in  the 


school,  or  a  great  athlete,  or  a  famous  movie  actor?  Yes 
we  have  ideals  all  right,  but  what  kind  of  ideals  are  they? 

We  steal  other  fellows'  towels  in  the  "gym"  and  call  it 
"swiping."  We  justify  the  taking  of  another's  track  shoes 
by  —  "He  would  have  done  the  same  to  me  —  it's  his  hard 
luck."  We  lie  to  each  other  and  call  it  "kidding."  We 
abuse  some  poor  unfortunate  for  hours  at  a  time  and  call  it 
"hazing."  And  then  we  complain  when  we  get  caught  in 
the  wheels  ourselves.  "It  is  perfectly  correct  to  get  as 
much  fun  out  of  school  as  possible,  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  carrying  it  too  far." 

We  know  all  about  the  one  thing  on  earth  that  no  one 
knows  anything  about  —  girls.  We  can  fathom  their 
thoughts,  explain  their  emotions.  We  can  appraise  them, 
judge  them,  and  condemn  them  with  a  glance.  And  we  are 
so  blase;  we've  seen  everything,  and  know  everything, 
although  at  times,  to  make  a  "hit"  with  some  older  person, 
we  admit  that  we  now  know  enough  to  know  that  we  know 
nothing.   If  we  have  no  money,  we  say  we  have  philosophy: 
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if  we  have  money,  we  have  no  need  of  philosophy.  Day 
after  day  we  go  to  chapel  and  to  classes  where  we  are 
supposed  to  absorb  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  academy  — 
something;  that  will  make  us  better  men.  On  week  days  we 
study  furiously  in  chapel;  on  Sundays  we  sleep.  In  the 
classes  if  our  professor  passes  us,  we  praise;  if  he  "flunks," 
we  curse. 

We  like  to  be  seen  with  the  popular  boys  of  the  school, 
and  we  are  afraid  to  speak  a  restraining  word  to  those  who 
need  it  for  fear  that  we  may  lose  a  little  of  our  own  meager 
popularity.  We  make  a  study  of  the  best  ways  to  get  the 
most  for  the  least  possible  effort,  and  we  call  it  higher 
education.   We  choose  our  college  because  it  will  give  us  the 


best  preparation  to  make  the  most  money,  or  if  we  have 
money,  because  it  is  the  easiest,  or  because  "everybody 
goes  there."  To  the  crying  problem  of  the  world  we  give 
little  thought  —  "Some  day  when  we  get  around  to  it." 
It  is  right  for  us  to  have  our  play,  but  is  it  right  for  us  to  let 
opportunities  slip  by  that  we  might  use  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  greatest  thing  that  we  know  of  —  life?  Sometime 
between  now  and  our  last  year  in  college  we  acquire  ideals. 
We  must.  Everyone  says  we  do  —  it  is  to  the  young 
university  graduate  that  they  look  for  them,  but  when, 
where,  and  how  do  we  come  into  possession  of  them.J 
Where  are  our  ideals,  yours  and  mine? 

George  B.  Darling  Jr.,  1923 


PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONS 


ONE  ol  America's  outstanding  characteristics  has 
been  the  superior  advancement  of  her  business 
and  commercial  world  over  that  of  her  profes- 
sional world.  This  condition  has  been  necessary  that  our 
resources  might  be  developed  and  financed  if  we  wished  to 
compete  in  these  fields  with  other  countries.  And  since 
professions  must  always  depend  on  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness world  for  their  sustenance,  it  has  been  only  right  that 
business  got  a  head  start  during  the  infancy  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  this  country 
to  her  present  prominent  position  that  her  citizens  have 
placed  her  on  a  paying  basis,  so  to  speak,  by  developing  her 
natural  resources.  This  utilization  of  our  wealth  has  given 
us  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  commercial  world  be- 
cause it  has  put  us  in  control  of  many  of  the  world  markets 
of  produce. 

But  the  crying  need  lor  development  of  riches  and 
resources  is  dying  down.  The  ranks  of  the  commercial 
army  are  full  and  it  remains  lor  us  lo  round  out  the  pros- 
perity of  our  nation  by  bringing  the  standard  ol  its  pro- 
fessional world  up  to  that  of  its  industrial. 

Our  nation's  years  as  a  fledgling  are  past,  and  she  is  now 
the  full-grown  eagle.  Must  she  not  fully  develop  her  many 
professions  as  well  as  her  resources  that  she  may  live  up  to 
this  title? 


Ol  course  it  is  only  natural  that  the  activity  of  business 
lile  should  appeal  to  most  young  men  more  than  the 
lesearch  and  study  required  in  professions.  Moreover,  the 
success  of  attainment  in  business  administration  is  more 
brilliant  and  more  immediate.  Perhaps  it  is  there  that 
what  the  world  calls  success  is  most  easily  attained.  Busi- 
ness is  really  the  continuation  of  a  college  football  game  in 
which  one's  wits  rather  than  one's  shoulders  are  placed  against 
the  opponent.  The  professions,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinue die  quieter  and  more  staid  side  of  college  life. 

The  reasons  for  our  business  and  industrial  supremacy 
over  the  professional  pursuits  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  cream 
of  our  young  manhood  has  been  poured  into  the  business 
world  while  in  too  many  cases  the  skimmed  milk  has  been 
allowed  in  the  professions.  Of  course  it  is  absurd  to 
think  this  the  case  in  regard  to  our  great  doctors  and 
educators,  but  they  do  not  represent  the  mass  ol  those, 
denominations. 

As  soon  as  the  flow  is  more  evenly  divided,  the  appeal  ol 
that  latter  field  will  proportionally  grow,  and  die  strength 
of  this  country  will  be  developed  evenly  in  all  her  sinews, 
rather  than  only  in  those  all-important  basic  muscles. 

Edward  P.  Wells  II 
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THE  oilier  clay  we  overheard  a  conversation  between 
two  respectable  looking  business  men  which  rather 
disturbed  us.  One  of  the  men  was  informing  the 
other  that  our  country  has  lost  all  its  respect  for  the  great 
men  through  whose  efforts  it  was  begun.  He  said  that 
people  now  think  of  Washington  as  a  second-rate  statesman 
and  by  no  means  the  father  of  our  country.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  in  our  lust  for  money  and  personal  fame  we  have 
lost  all  our  former  patriotism  and  that  should  there  be  a 
call  for  it,  we  should  be  sadly  lacking  in  loyalty  to  our  flag. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  such  thoughts  should  enter  the  mind  of  a 
true  American.  We  cannot  but  believe  that,  although  the 
greater  scope  of  national  affairs  today  makes  us  tend  to  for- 
get the  debt  we  owe  to  such  men  as  George  Washington, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Thomas  Jefferson;  nevertheless, 
we  still  keep  in  our  hearts  feelings  of  reverence  and  respect 
for  the  men  who  made  our  great  nation  possible.  What  true 
American  can  get  up  and  say  with  a  firm  conscience  that 
Washington  was  a  second-rater?  If  there  be  such  a  person, 
may  we  be  spared  his  acquaintance!    As  to  the  fact  that 


we  are  devoid  of  patriotism  in  our  present  day  lawlessness, 
we  again  disagree  with  the  respectable  business  man.  He 
said  that  if  such  a  crisis  as  another  war  were  to  occur,  we 
would  not  stand  by  our  country.  That  statement  cannot 
be  true,  for  surely  we  think  as  much  of  our  country  now,  as 
we  did  five  years  ago,  when  we  were  just  getting  into  the 
war.  Did  not  our  people  respond  most  miraculously  to  the 
call  of  their  nation?  Most  assuredly.  And  they  would  to- 
day, for  in  every  man  there  is  a  spirit  of  inborn  loyalty  to 
the  country  which  guards  him  with  its  laws.  Take  our 
respectable  business  man  abroad  and  see  if  he  will  say  such 
things  about  his  country.  He  most  decidedly  will  not, 
unless  he  wishes  to  be  ridiculed  by  people  of  other  nations. 
For  ages  innumerable,  poets  and  writers  have  complained 
of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  their  lands  at  the  time,  and 
yet  the  world  has  gone  on  and  progressed  as  it  should.  No, 
we  beg  of  you,  take  the  words  of  such  men  as  our  respec- 
table business  man  with  a  grain  of  salt,  and  remember  that 
you  are  Americans  and  that  down  in  your  hearts  you  are  the 
most  patriotic  people  in  the  world. 


OUR  HERO 


(After  the  style  of  the  writers  of  boys'  hooks) 

A TELEGRAM!"  exclaimed  Tom  Borden.  Whileheis 
opening  the  important  missive,  let  us  look  at  him. 
As  the  gentle  reader  will  remember  from  Tom 
Borden  and  His  Patent  Fly-Swatter  he  was  a  lithe  and 
muscular  youth  of  seventeen  years.  He  appeared  the 
athlete  that  he  was.  In  his  clear  brown  eyes  sparkled  a 
light  of  humor.  His  chin  showed  sturdy  determination. 
Tom  was  the  pitcher  on  the  Andover  baseball  team.  The 
old  school  depended  upon  him  to  pull  it  through  to  victory, 
and  it  had  placed  its  trust  in  one  worthy  of  it.  Andover 
had  come  through  her  season  without  defeat  and  on  the 
morrow  was  to  fight  her  traditional  rival,  Exeter,  on  the 
diamond.  At  this  instant,  gentle  reader,  our  hero  had 
torn  open  the  yellow  envelope.  Within  was  a  message 
stating  that  his  mother  was  near  death  and  wanted  him  at 
home.  He  dashed  from  his  room  to  the  office,  gained  per- 
mission to  go  home,  and,  sacrificing  every  chance  for 
triumph  and  glory,  caught  the  train  home  to  Hadley.  As 
the  train  drew  in  at  Hadley,  our  hero  leaped  from  it,  ran  to 
the  nearest  taxi,  sprang  into  it,  and  ordered  the  chauffeur  to 
drive  him  posthaste  to  his  modest  domicile.  Something  in 
the  chauffeur's  visage  looked  familiar  but  our  hero  did  not 
recognize  him.  As  the  car  sped  along,  he  recalled  that  Bad 
Bill  Bowers  had  the  same  kind  of  eyes  as  this  man.  It 
flashed  upon  him  that  this  was  Bad  Bill  disguised. 


"What,  ho!    Stop!"  shouted  our  hero. 
"Stop  nothing,"  hissed  the  villain  (for  it  was  he). 
The  speeding  taxi  gave  a  lurch,  Bad  Bill  lost  control,  and 
it  crashed  into  a  telephone  pole. 

Our  hero  awoke  to  find  himself  gagged  and  bound  in  a 
musty  cellar.  Through  an  aperture  above  peered  the 
villainous  chauffeur. 

"Ha,  ha,"  he  leered,  as  his  ugly  mouth  twisted  into  an 
evil  grin,  revealing  his  tobacco-stained  teeth,  "ha,  ha." 
Then  the  ugly  face  disappeared,  and  the  aperture  was 
closed.  Immediately  Tom  began  to  work  at  the  ropes. 
They  cut  and  bruised  his  arms,  but  that  was  of  little  pur- 
port to  him.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  slipping  his  bonds. 
He  looked  at  his  Ingersoll  Radiolite.  It  pointed  to  half 
past  one.  "Poor  mother,"  he  sighed.  Suddenly  he  espied 
a  tiny  opening  in  the  stone  foundations.  He  approached  it. 
In  the  dark  he  stubbed  his  toe  on  a  rock.  He  fell  against 
the  wall.  It  gave!  It  was  not  a  wall  at  all,  but  a  secret 
door.  He  rushed  through  it,  up  the  passage,  and  out  into 
the  air.  There  before  him  was  Bad  Bill's  gang.  "Ho, 
ho,"  they  sneered,  "so  you  thought  you'd  get  away." 
Our  hero  rushed  at  them,  tackled  Bad  Bill,  as  he  had  been 
coached  at  Andover,  and  as  is  related  in  Tom  Borden  on  the 
Gridiron.  He  made  short  work  of  the  others,  and  dashed  to 
a  nearby  motorcycle.    He  leaped  onto  it,  started  its  high 
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powered  engine,  and  sped  away.  He  was  followed  by  a 
storm  of  lead,  but  this  did  not  daunt  our  Tom.  Soon  he 
reached  his  cottage.  On  the  piazza  sat  Mrs.  Borden,  his 
widowed  mother,  as  has  been  related  in  Tom  Borden  and  the 
Sunken  Treasure.    Bewildered,  he  showed  her  the  telegram. 

"I  didn'l  send  that  at  all,"  she  said,  "I'm  perfectly 
well." 

"Ha,  the  plot  thickens.  It  is  the  work  of  Bad  Bill.  His 
object  is  to  keep  me  from  playing  in  the  Exeter  game.  He 
must  have  heavy  bets  on." 

Tom  rushed  into  his  hangar,  started  his  flying  machine, 
shot  out  and  up.  His  aeroplane  negotiated  the  distance  to 
Andover  in  the  remarkable  time  of  eight  hours,  seven 
minutes,  and  nineteen  and  nine-tenths  seconds.  He 
alighted  on  the  track,  leaped  from  his  machine,  and  dashed 
onto  the  field.  Andover  was  about  to  go  to  bat  in  the 
seventh  inning.  Our  hero  reported  to  the  coach.  Then  he 
rushed  to  the  gym,  slipped  on  his  uniform  and  sprinted 
back  onto  the  field.  The  score  was  seven  to  nothing,  there 
were  two  out,  three  on  bases,  and  the  weakest  batter  up. 

"Borden  baiting  for  Hart,"  announced  the  umpire. 

The  stands  cheered  this  announcement.  Tom  stepped 
confidently  up  to  bat.  The  first  ball  pitched  was  too  wide; 
he  struck  at  the  next  one.  Then  the  pitcher  made  the 
grave  mistake  ot  pitching  a  drop  to  him.  There  was  a 
mighty  crack  and  the  sphere  shot  far  into   right  field. 


Three  runners  crossed  the  plate.  It  was  relayed  to  the 
second  baseman  just  as  our  hero  rounded  third.  He 
reached  the  home  plate  with  a  wonderful  slide.  As  he 
touched  the  plate  the  ball  sped  like  a  meteor  to  the  catcher. 
But  to  no  avail,  Tom  had  scored. 

The  eighth  started  with  our  hero  in  the  box.  He  struck 
the  batters  out  in  one,  two,  three  order.  Not  one  of  them 
connected  with  the  ball  for  even  a  foul  tip.  Andover, 
encouraged  by  our  hero's  presence,  revived  when  it  came  to 
bat.  The  batters  scored  twice,  then  succumbed  to  the 
Exeter  pitcher's  efforts. 

In  the  last  of  the  eighth  two  men  struck  out,  then  a  man 
succeeded  in  reaching  second.  Our  hero  was  up  to  bat. 
The  umpire  was  prejudiced  against  him  and  called  the  first 
two  balls  strikes.  The  next  three  were  so  wide  that  he  had 
to  admit  that  they  were  balls.  The  next  ball  was  a  perfect 
curve.  Tom  hit  it  squarely.  It  ran  through  the  shortstop's 
fingers,  enabling  our  hero  to  reach  second  base.  The 
shortstop  threw  it  to  second  base  but  it  was  a  wild  throw. 
Tom  succeeded  in  reaching  third.  On  the  next  pitched  ball 
he  reached  home  plate,  scoring  the  needed  run.  Andover 
had  beaten  Exeter  8-7.  And  here,  gentle  reader,  we  will 
leave  our  hero.  His  next  adventures  are  narrated  in  Tom 
Borden  at  Yale. 

Robert  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  1()2.3 


FROM  THE  CAMPUS 

Reposing  in  its  rich  green  lawn 
The  drowsy  campus  rests  at  dawn. 
First  the  tower's  topmost  height 
Reflects  the  rosy  eastern  light, 
And  then  the  chapel  steeple  gray 
Receives  the  fast  increasing  day. 


Now  the  clock  upon  the  tow  er 
Shows  it  is  the  hot  noon  hour. 
The  campus  flat  and  dry  appears 
As  the  sun  upon  it  leers. 
The  chapel  bell  rings  harsh  and  loud  - 
And  then  is  all  in  silence  bowed. 


Now  the  sun  is  going  down, 
The  lower  wears  a  golden  crown, 
The  chapel  steeple  stands  in  black 
Against  the  sunset's  rosy  track. 
The  campus  green  is  gently  kissed 
By  a  soft  and  soothing  mist. 

Henry  s.  Dyeh 
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A  MARCH  INCIDENT 


HELLO!  What  have  you  on  for  today?  How  about 
a  little  hike  up  the  peninsula?  —  Sure  -Bacon; 
anything  else?  —  You  call  Jerry.  So  long!" 
These  were  the  words  that  I  heard  my  older  brother 
say,  as  he  chatted  into  the  telephone  on  one  blight 
morning,  early  in  the  month  of  March.  They  seemed  to  be 
important  enough  to  cause  him  to  dash  out  of  the  house 
and  return  in  a  few  minutes  with  two  small  packages  in  his 
hand. 

"Oh,  Bob,  may  I  go  with  you?"  I  inquired,  as  he  stopped 
to  warm  his  hands  by  the  steam  radiator.  I  had  guessed 
from  his  lively  "  soliloquy  "  over  the  phone  what  he  planned 
to  do,  so  I  made  bold  to  ask  that  I  might  join  the  party. 

"Why,  I  guess  so,"  replied  Bob,  indifferently,  "but  1 
can't  promise  that  Jerry  and  Beany  will  stand  tor  having 
such  a  pest  along." 

I  rushed  upstairs,  and,  when  the  other  fellows  arrived, 
I  was  doing  my  best  to  fill  out  the  extra  space  in  a  pair  ot 
my  larger  brother's  leather  packs. 

"What's  this?  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, —  five  pairs 
of  socks?  Aren't  you  afraid  of  getting  cold  feet?"  slyly 
remarked  Jerry,  as  he  stood  watching  the  process. 

"Oh.  I  guess  that  my  feet  are  too  small,"  I  replied  modest- 
ly.  After  some  confusion  we  were  read}'  at  last. 

It  had  been  snowing  almost  incessantly  for  three  days, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  blanket  of  spark- 
ling snow,  hiding  all  signs  of  spring.  Each  twig  and  branch 
of  the  leafless  trees  had  a  snowy  covering  of  its  own,  pre- 
senting a  dazzling  scene  in  the  bright  sunlight.  The  light 
snow  swished  under  our  snowshoes  as  we  made  our  way  up 
the  hills,  across  the  valleys,  and  through  the  thick  woods  on 
the  small  peninsula  that  extends  out  into  the  frozen  waters 
of  Grand  Bay. 

After  shoeing  continuously  tor  three  hours,  we  were  all 
more  than  ready  to  stop  at  a  sheltered  spot  in  a  little  ravine 
and  prepare  our  lunch.    Soon  we  had  bacon  and  eggs 


sizzling  over  a  blazing  fire  and  were  sitting  about  it,  munch- 
ing the  sandwiches  and  delicacies  that  we  had  brought 
along. 

Directly  behind  us  to  the  north  there  was  a  steep  hill, 
which  Beany  proposed  that  we  climb.  So  after  we  had 
eaten  our  lunch,  and  the  various  utensils  had  been  washed  in 
melted  snow,  we  started  up.  It  took  us  the  better  part  of 
an  hour  to  reach  the  top.  As  we  stopped  to  recover  breath, 
and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature  that  spread  away  in  all 
directions  before  us,  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  crackling 
below  us.  We  quickly  looked,  and  scarcely  ten  feet  down 
the  hillside  the  snow  was  breaking  away  in  a  section  fully 
fifty  feet  wide  and  was  tumbling,  sliding,  and  crashing 
down,  directly  over  the  path  that  we  had  made. 

"A  baby  avalanche!"  exclaimed  someone,  as  we  saw  it 
pick  up  big  rocks  and  the  few  shrubs  in  its  pathway  and 
carry  them  to  the  bottom,  where,  but  a  short  time  before,  we 
had  been  eagerly  devouring  our  burned  eggs  and  bacon. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lay  a  huge  pile  of  snow-covered 
debris. 

"(heat  smoke!  I  guess  we  started  something  that  time," 
said  Beany,  as  we  gazed  in  amazement  at  the  spot  where 
but  a  brief  hour  before,  we  had  rested  in  supposed  security. 

"That  was  a  close  call  all  right,  and  I'm  for  hitting  the 
trail  for  home  at  once  while  the  going  is  good,"  said  brother 
Bob,  in  a  voice  none  too  steady.  We  needed  no  urging  and 
were  soon  on  the  way  home,  none  the  worse  for  our  narrow 
escape.  The  return  tri p  was  made  in  much  less  time  than 
that  of  the  morning,  as  we  were  chilled  and  in  no  mood  tor 
fooling  by  the  way.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  last  hill  and  saw  our  home  town,  nestling  in  the 
valley  below. 

"Believe  me,"  said  Jerry,  "of  all  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
today,  this  is  the  grandest." 

S.  Harvey,  1924 


A  LAMENT 

Ratings  here,  Ratirgs  there.  Ratings' 

slaughter  everywhere. 
They   snatch   the  ball   from  hero's 
hand 

And  stick  him  in  the  cheering  stand 
They  squeeze  the  juice  from  every  joy, 
That  comes  to  toiling  prep  school  boy. 

E.  P.  W.I  I 
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A  BALLAD  OF 

He  quite  understood 

That  he  was  as  good, 

If  not  better  than  fellows  up  there. 

So  he  came  as  a  prep 

Real  proud  of  his  rep, 

As  a  man  ot  "beaucoup  savoir  faire." 


PERCIVAL  PRATT 

His  feelings  quite  hurt 

At  the  actions  so  pert, 

Of  a  stranger;  John  quickly  replied, 

"  I  don't  lug  the  stuff 

Ot  every  young  tough, 

In  fact  it's  quite  under  my  pride." 


To  Phillip's  Acad 

There  came  a  young  lad, 

John  Henry  P.  Percival  Pratt. 

He'd  heard  of  the  school, 

For  he  was  no  fool ; 

In  fact  just  the  versus  of  that. 


Books,  curtains  and  rocks. 

Boots,  pillows  and  socks 

Came  down  on  John's  head  with  a 

whack. 
Then  quickly  he  fled 
With  the  blood  streaming  red 
From  his  nose,  lips,  and  even  his  back. 


He'd  been  there  one  day; 

No)  a  very  long  stay, 

When  up  to  him  came  an  old  boy. 

"Here!    help  carry  this  trunk, 

And  assemblage  of  junk!" 

Said  he  to  John  Henry,  so  coy. 


They  chased  him  around 

Till  he  dropped  to  the  ground. 

With  copious    tears,    he  submitted 

To  carry  whatever 

Those  fellows  thought  clever, 

His  pride  was  no  longer  permitted. 


John  Henry  went  home 

To  bandage  his  dome, 

And  think  of  the  lesson  they'd  taught; 

That  every  new  prep 

Though  proud  of  his  rep 

On  others  should  also  spend  thought. 


So  the  moral  is  this:  — 

I  )on't  think  it  amiss 

To  furnish  your  aid  to  a  friend. 

Remember  this  rime 

And  always  find  time, 

A  glad  hand  to  willingly  lend. 


Paul  P.  Rhines 
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A  REVISION  OF  THE  BLUE  BOOK 


To  us  who  teem  with  life,  vim,  and 
vigor  the  "customs  for  new  men"  in 
the  Blue  Book  seem  a  trifle  staid  and 
austere.  We  present  this  revision  for 
your  approval : 

When  you  arrive  at  the  station, 
stop — have  you  your  own  suitcase? 
Shake  it  carefully.  If  it  does  not 
clink,  it  is  yours. 

Throw  your  cigar  away  and  look 
up  rules  for  smokers. 

Ignore  insistent  taxi  drivers,  bag- 
gage men  laundry  agents,  pressing 
agents,  et  al.  They  are  trying  to 
wrest  your  money  from  you.  Clench 
your  pocket-book  tightly  and  repeat 
rapidly  "Money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil."  This  is  the  way  many  men  got 
their  start  in  life. 

Have  your  name  attached  to  all 
your  belongings:  your  room,  your 
seat  in  class,  etc. 

You  will  shortly  learn  of  Burns 
Bros.,  the  capitalists.  They  also  sell 
sporting  and  mufti  dress. 

You  will  also  learn  of  Abbot  Acad- 
emy. Whether  Abbot  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  Andover  or  vice 
versa  is  a  moot  question. 

Always  speak  to  an  Andover  man 
on  the  street,  whether  you  know  him 
or  not,  both  in  Andover  and  out  of 
town.  Out  of  town  this  is  easy,  for 
the  ones  you  never  knew  in  school 
will  have  three  or  four  Andover  seals 
posted  on  their  suit  cases,  for  better 
identification ! 

Come  to  chapel  properly  attired. 
(For  explanation  refer  to  any  re- 
liable book  on  etiquette.) 

Do  not  read  or  study  in  chapel. 
Many  men  have  become  permanently 
stoop-shouldered  from  this. 

II 

Cutting  classes  without  reason  is 
the  first  step  toward  careless  work  and 
ineligibility.  This  does  not  apply,  of 
course,  in  cases  where  you  are  "too 
tired,"  or  "don't  feel  like  going,"  or 
"just  want  to  take  those  seven  cuts." 

Your  behavior  on  the  train  is 
closely   observed   by   other  people. 


We  have  noticed  this  also.  At  the 
very  first  peanut  we  throw,  someone 
invariably  "closely  observes"  us. 

Try  to  keep  enlarging  the  number 
of  your  acquaintances.  After  you  are 
acquainted  with  everyone  in  school, 
get  clubby  with  the  Faculty,  hail 
people  in  passing  cars,  there  are  nice 

girls  to  be  met  but,  be  slow  to 

make  intimate  friends — they  are  for- 
ever borrowing  things. 

Never  forget  that  Andover's  repu- 
tation is  dependent  upon  its  indivi- 
dual students.  In  a  body,  as  perhaps 
you  have  noticed  in  chapel,  they  are 
very  dull. 

Insignia  of  other  schools  are  not 
to  be  worn  by  students  of  the  Acad- 
emy (Insigniorum  are  also  taboo.) 

Watch  the  old  men  and  pattern 
your  conduct  after  them.  It  is  easy 
to  tell  the  old  men,  they  are  the  noisy 
ones. 

Men  with  athletic  ability  who  do 
not  pay  the  proper  attention  to  cur- 
riculum demands,  disappear  prompt- 
ly at  Andover.  (Headed  in  a  northerly 
direction  according  to  a  popular 
legend.) 

New  men  are  expected  to  have  the 
songs  and  cheers  perfectly  learned  by 
the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks.  There 
has  to  be  someone  to  lead  the  old  men. 

In  leaving  chapel  both  on  week 
days  and  Sundays,  students  go  out  by 
pews,  the  foremost  pew  first  and  the 
next  following  in  order  till  the  end. 
This  is  very  important.  (Like  those 
very  important  propositions  in  geom- 
etry, where  the  prof,  says,  "We  will 
not  do  this.") 

Always  speak  to  members  of  the 
Faculty — even  when  called  on  to 
recite.  This  is  a  very  touching- 
tradition.  (Speak  to  your  language 
professors  in  their  native  tongue.) 

Vary  your  farewells  from  the  trite 
"So-long."     We   coyly   suggest — 
Cheerio;  Pip,  Pip;  Toodle-oo. 

Do  not  be  , worried  if  your  white 
trousers  are  too  clean.  Tempus 
fugit. 


Above  all  never  criticise  the  school. 
Remember  it  is  perfect. 

If  anyone  asks  you  the  popular 
riddle,  "What  is  the  Open  Door 
Society?"  Just  laugh  and  say,  "How 
far  is  up?' ' 

Andover  has  but  one  spirit.  It  is 
in  college  that  spirits  are  manifest. 

A  grade  below  60%  indicates  a 
failure.  It  is  well  for  failures  to  look 
up  institutions  for  backward  boys. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the 
school  runs  through  Baker's  turnout. 
Of  course  anyone  can  tell  you  where 
this  is. 

Numerals  are  awarded  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  team  winning  in  each 
sport.  Roman  numerals  to  the  Ro- 
mans, etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  customs  of  the 
Mirror  to  publish  humor  at  various 
times  during  the  year. 

Please  note  this  one: 

Signor  Marconi  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Radio  Club.  He  does 
not  pay  dues  and  he  lets  them  use 
some  of  his  inventions. 

There  are  various  college  clubs  in 
school.    Membership  open  to  all. 

Every  Senior  receives  a  course  in 
Library  Instruction.  As  a  result, 
instead  of  wasting  time  in  fruitless 
searching,  he  merely  asks  the  libra- 
rian to  get  his  book. 

Evolution  may  be  survival  of  the 
fittest;  graduation  certainly  is. 

The  trees  on  the  campus  are  not 
pine  trees. 

The  Beanery  is  not  a  dining  hall. 

Graves  Hall  is  an  unscientific 
building. 

The  Administration  Building  is  not 
beautiful. 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  has  not  got 
an  S.  R.  O.  sign. 

We  could  continue  and  give  away 
all  the  secrets  of  the  school.  But  no, 
we  merely  wish  to  aid  the  new  man  to 
a  good  start.  He  will  soon  learn  to 
tell  the  good  from  the  bad,  so  with 
this  beginning,  we  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck. 

J.  D.  M. 
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RONDEAU 

Tut-ankh-Amen  in  dresses  and 
Egyptian  hats  that  wear  a  band 
Embroidered  in   die  strangest  way 
With  emblems  of  another  day, 
When  Tut  at  Luxor  ruled  his  land. 

The  archaeologists'  small  band 
For  years  kept  digging  in  the  sand, 
And  found,  though  after  long  delay, 
Tut-ankh-Amen. 

And  then  the  Fashion's  changing  hand 
Created  swiftly  a  demand 
That  grows  much  stronger  everyday — 
The  hieroglyphics  they  display 
Cast  greater  glory  on  the  grand 
Tut-ankh-Amen. 
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EVELYN 


TRIOLET 

Here's  another  gone  mad 
Over  ancient  Egyptians. 

Here's  another  gone  mad 

With  this  latest  new  fad. 

For  you  see  she  is  clad 

In  the  maddest  inscriptions. 

Here's  another  gone  mad 
Over  ancient  Egyptians. 


Her  hair  is  very  black, 
With  a  little  curl  in  back; 

Maybe  tw  o. 
Her  form  is  quite  divine, 
And  lips  like  sparkling  wine 

Just  for  you. 

She  sports  a  wicked  line ; 
Which  is  really  rather  fine, 

As  it  goes. 
'Twixt  beaux  and  studies,  strife 
Is  the  bane  of  her  young  life 

I  suppose. 

Oh  she  is  such  a  tease, 
But  the  boys,  if  you  please, 

Flock  around. 
She's  really  such  a  flirt. 
Though  she's  not,  she'll  assert 

With  a  frown. 

She  has  ankles  very  neat, 
And  nimble  little  feel 

At  a  dance : 
And  when  she  dances,  boy, 
You've  heaven  beat  for  joy 

And  romance. 

Her  nose  is  very  pert 
With  a  killing  little  flirt 

To  the  sky. 
There's  many  girls  as  such ; 
Do  you  love  them  very  much  ? 

So  do  I. 

W.  E.  T. 


Quand  je  me  leve,  right  out  of  my  bed, 
My  thoughts  revert  to  you,  dear. 
I  heave  a  sigh,  adjust  my  tie, 
But  keep  on  thinking  of  you,  dear. 
To  eat  some  hay,  the  only  way 
Is  to  concentrate  on  you,  dear, 
I  hear  a  bell,  rush  a  la  Chapelle, 
And   from   thence   to  my  morning 
classes. 


ODE  TO  A  GIRL 

I  make  mistakes,  and  terrible  breaks, 
And  feel  as  green  as  the  grass-is. 
In  Chem  I  say  "T.  N.  T.— P.  D.  Q." 
In  French  "Tantis — tres  mal." 
In    Latin    I    chant    "Oh  Georgie 

amant."  \ 
In  Algy  "xy  —  principally" 
So  through  the  day,  in  work  or  in 

play, 


My  thoughts  go  back  to  you,  dear. 
And  when  I  no  longer  awake  can 

keep, 
Then  I  sleep, 

And  dream  all  night  of  you,  dear. 
Finis 

Douglas  G.  Fox 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  Dependable  Value 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 


THE 


END 


Alfred:  Do  you  know,  old  fellow, 
that  I've  always  had  a  wonderful  ear 
for  music? 

Ernest:  Is  that  so? 

Alfred:  Yes.  At  the  age  of  two 
I  used  to  play  on  the  linoleum. 

—  Tiner 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Clothing  for  the  Tennis  Player  &  the  Golfer 

Flannel  Trousers,  Knickers,  Special  Shirts 
Hosiery,  Shoes,  Hats,  Caps 
Shetland  Sweaters,  Personal  Luggage 
Men's  and  Boys'  Garments  for 
Every  requirement  of  Dress  or  Sporting  Wear 
Ready  made  or  to  Measure 

Send  for  "A  Box  of  Matches  Containing 
40  Ways  to  Play  Golf 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor.  Boylston 


NEWPORT 

220  Bfllevue  Avenue 


BROOKS  BROTHERS' 
Building,  convenient  to 
Grand  Central,  Subway, 
and  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Hotels  and  Clubs 


Henry  E.  Russell  Samuel  B.  Reed 

Gerald  H.  Noonan  Wm.  Gordon  Means 

Robert  J.  Dunkle  John  A.  Curran 

Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr.  Bayard  Tucker  man,  Jr. 

INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST  LOSS  BY  FIRE 

with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


Virginia  had  a  little  keg 

( )f  cider  hard  as  steel, 
And  everywhere  she  went  'twas  sport 

To  see  Virginia  reel.- — Eltrarian 


As  she  stifled  a  yawn,  she  sweetly  asked,  "Is  your 
watch  going,  George?" 
"Yep,"  answered  George. 
How  soon  ? ' '  — Jester 


1st  Stude:  Why  do  they  call  co-eds  peaches? 
2nd  Stude:  I  don't  know. 

1st  Stude:  Because  the  more  you  handle  them  the 
mushier  they  get.  — Record 


Jim:  I  think  that  Jones  is  going  to  have  a  knockout 
up  to  the  Prom. 
Joe:  Why? 

JlM:  He  hasn't  said  much  about  her. 

— Jack  o'  Lantern 


THE  BURNS  CO.,  Inc. 


Men's 
College  Clothes 


Featuring  Correct  Models  for  the 
Classroom 

For  the  Street      For  Formal  Occasions 
For  Sports  Wear 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


fioofesieUersi 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOYER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  then-  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 

year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointmenl  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  [or  the  Spring  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


Victor:  D'ya  know  Florence? 

Victim  (suspecting  a  joke) :  WT10?   Florence,  Italy:' 

Yk  tor:  Veh,  Genoa? 


■Wasp 


SENIOR:  I  saw  your  picture  yesterday. 
JUNIOR:  Where?  Huntress's? 
Sicxior:  On  a  sardine  can,  you  poor  fish. 


— El  tu  rian 


Lola:  With  such  a  Rood  job  you  ought  to  he  fired  with 
en  thusiasm. 

LEANDER:  That's  the  trouble.  I  just  was.  ■ — Tiger 


"  You  look  as  if  you  had  one  foot  in  the  grave." 
"No,  hut  I  just  left  two  tonsils  in  the  Infirmary,"  he 
answered.  —Lampoon 


James  H.  Lew  Co.  i 


High  Grade  Cleansers 
'Dry  and  Steam  Cleansing 


Have  Our  Auto  Call 


11  Essex  Street 


Andover 


Coplep  Canines; 


All  Home  Made  and  Pure.    Also  Salted  Nuts  Sent  to  Your 
Address,  or  to  Friends  by  Parcel  Post 


MISS  COOMBS 

10  MORTON  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Helmar:  I  wouldn't  go  out  with  him.  Why  he  chews 
tobacco  all  the  time. 
Fatima:  Honest? 

Helmar:  No,  Mail  Pouch.  — Puppet 


"Say,  niggah,  cain't  you-all  play  honest?  Ah  knows 
what  cards  ah  done  dealt  vou!"  — Voo  Doo 


Teacher:  Where  does  the  following  quotation  come 
om  ? 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake, 
Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Stcde:  The  Beanerv  menu. 


Mrs.  Noah:  Noah,  dear,  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
the  camel? 

Noah:  The  poor  devil  has  both  the  fleas. 

— Wasp 


(i 


The  BRUNSWICK 


BO  STON 

ON    EITHER    SIDE  OC 

COPLEY  SQUARE 


II  nil  uijj'- "  1 1  «     .  ,   -  n    T  vjfTsa  M 


The  LENOX  _ 


When  in  Boston 


You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  everything 
worthwhile.  Meet  your  college  friends  here. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

Vou  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  Vou  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1,  every  night. 


THE  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  Stieet 
at  Clarendon 


THE  LENOX 
Boylston  Street 
at  Exeter 


PUBLIC  SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U.  S. 
Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5T2  to  12, 
which  was  the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one 
of  the  largest  U.S.  Government  shoe  con- 
tractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred  per 
cent,  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan,  bellows 
tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof.  The  actual 
value  of  this  shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this 
tremendous  buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the 
public  at  $2.95". 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  de- 
livery or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are 
not  as  represented  we  will  cheerfully  re- 
fund your  money  promptly  upon  request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  called  on  my  sweetie  last  night; 
Her  father  was  out  at  the  club. 
Her  mother  was  out  at  the  theater, 
Her  kid  brother  was  out  at  a  party, 
Her  kid  sister  was  out  with  a  chum, 
The  parlor  lights  were  out — 
She  was  out  with  another  fellow — 
I  was  out  ten  cents  carfare.  —Exchange 


Old  Colored  Mammy:  Ise  wants  a  ticket  for  Florence. 
Ticket  Agent  {after  ten  minutes  of  weary  thumbing 
over  railroad  guides) :  Where  the  devil  is  Florence? 
Old  Colored  Mammy:  Settin'  over  dar  on  de  bench. 

— Tiger 


Putter:  What  did  you  do  the  first  hole  in? 

Mutter:  In  twelve. 

P:  And  the  second  ? 

M :  Fourteen. 

P:  And  after  that  what  ? 

M :  I  went  all  to  pieces. 


— Judge 


Easy  to  Plaij  -  Easy  to  Pa\j 


of  all  popular 
phonographrec- 
ords  are  played 
with  Buescher 
instruments. 

Ask  for  pictures 
of  the  Nation's 
Record  Makers. 


After  nearly  .fOO years' supremacy,  string 
instruments  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed by  Saxophones  in  all  nationally 
popular  orchestras.  Our  Free  Saxo- 
phone takes  violin,  cello  and  bass  parts, 
and  many  other  things  you  would  like 
to  know.    Ask  for  your  copy. 

Buescher 
Baud  Instrument  Co. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Hand  and 
Orchestra  Instruments 
1(>  Buescher  Blk.       Klkhan,  Iml. 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments  to  play  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  You  can  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour's 
practice  and  play  popular  music  in  a  few  weeks.  You 
can  take  your  place  in  a  band  within  90  days  if  you  so 
desire.  Unrivalled  for  home  entertainment,  church  or 
school.    In  big  demand  for  orchestra  dance  music. 

Free  Trial  —  Easy  Payments 

You  may  order  any  Buescher  Saxophone.  Cornet. 
Trumpet  or  Trombone  or  other  Band  or  Orchestral 
Instrument  without  paying  in  advance,  and  try  it  six 
days  in  your  own  home  without  obligation.  If  per- 
fectly satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to  suit 
your  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  inter- 
ested in  and  a  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free. 


|  Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

16  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:    I  Am  interested  in  the  instrument  I 

1  checked  below:  1 

I  Saxophone... Comet.. .Trombone  Trumpet   I 

I  (Mention  any  other  instrument  interested  in)  I 

|  Name   | 

Street  Address   

|  Town  State  ...  | 


Don't  pile  it  on  too  thick 


THE  difference  between  economy 
and  waste!  What  is  it?  Simply 
the  difference  between  buying  intelli- 
gently or  with  your  eyes  shut.  When 
you  ask  for  shoe  polish  and  do  not 
specify  the  name,  that  is  all  you  get- 
just  shoe  polish.  When  you  buy  intel- 
ligently and  ask  for  Whittemore's,  you 
get  a  superior  shoe  polish  that  really 
does  something  for  your  shoes  besides 
making  them  shine  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Is  it  not  wasteful  therefore  not  to  take 
the  trouble  of  asking  for  Whittemore's? 
And  just  to  show  you  that  we  have  your 
interests  at  heart,  here's  a  tip  for  you 
on  shining  shoes.  Don't  put  the  paste 
on  too  thick.  Of  course  you  will  make 
your  polish  go  just  as  far  and  we  are 
out  just  that  much.    But  we  are 


rather  proud  of  the  way  Whittemore's 
Shoe  Polishes  take  care  of  shoes  when 
the  polish  is  used  correctly. 

Here's  what  your  dealer  has  in  store 
for  you  next  time  you  need  shoe  pol- 
ish: Bostonian  Cream  for  black,  white, 
tan  or  brown  shoes;  Superb  for  Patent 
Leather  and  Whittemore's  Polishing 
Pastes  in  all  colors. 

WHITTEMORE  BROS. 
Cambridge  Mass. 

 T.  ~  


Whitiomores 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


The  Old  Abbot  Homestead  Tea  Garden 

Happy  Hollow    Near  Hartwell  Abbot  Bridge 

10  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 

Old  Fashioned  Eatables      Old  Fashioned  Service 
Fraternity  Banquets       Small  Suppers 
Birthday  Cakes  Sandwiches  and  Cakes  for  Spreads 


Everything  Stirred  with  the  Famous  "Indian  Ridge  Stick' 
Telephone  22  M 


JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 


A.  F.  RIVARD 

REGISTERED  OPTOMETRIST 

Successor  to  Whiting  and  Blackshaw 


36  Main  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 


After  the  Proposal 

Mary:  Did  you  take  father  apart  and 
speak  to  him ' 

John:  Not  exactly,  but  he  almost  fell  to 
pieces  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

— Chaparral 


Maria:  John,  John,  get  up,  the  gas  is 
leaking! 

John:  Aw,  put  a  pan  under  it  and  come 
to  bed ! 

■ — Green  Gander 


Do  You  Need  Extra  Courses? 

Send  for  catalog  describing  ovei  400  courses  in  History,  English, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Modern  Languages,  Economics, 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  etc.,  given  by  correspondence.  Inquire 
how  credits  earned  may  be  applied  on  present  college  program. 

Stye  Imuwrmtg  of  Ctttjiragn 


HOME  STUDY  DEPT. 


29th 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  Year 


Baby  Mustn't 

Bobby:  Daddy,  look!  There's  an  aeroplane. 
Absorbed  Daddy:  Yes,  dear — don't  touch  it. 


—Tit-Bits 


Her  white  slim  body  clung  tightly 
Around  his  massive  form — 
For  he  was  only  a  wooden  top 
And  she  was  a  piece  of  twine. 

— Jack  o' 


Lantern 


NASSON  TEA  SHOP 

56  BARTLET  STREET 


^Birtfjbap  Cakes  anb  ^anbtutcfjeg 

 AND  

Cafeeg  for  £l>preaa£,  ILund)  anb  ©inner 


Hours:    1  TO  6.30  o'clock 
ORDERS     FILLED     AT     SHORT  NOTICE 


E.  L.  WILSON  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE 
OIL  WELL,  MILL  AND  REFINERY  SUPPLIES 


Beaumont 


Texas 


Frank  Brothers 


ie  Boot  S>hop 
near  48(lh  Street,  New  York 


Style  Shoes  of  Quality 


Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  larger  cities 


Remember  Miller's 

Is  the  place  when  in  need  of 

Shoes  or  Repairing 


In  a  Manner  of  Speaking 

SHE  :  And  what  do  you  do  for  Varsity  athletics? 
He:  Oh,  I'm  rubber  for  the  bridge  team. 


-Ex 


Stude  (on  a  jag) :  What's  a  shave? 

Barber:  Five  cents  a  side. 

Stude:  Well,  shave  the  outside,  pleashe. 


Whirlwind 


"  I  like  your  cigarette  holder," 

Coyly  said  the  maid  so  chic. 
"Why,  I  haven't  one,"  he  answered. 

She  replied,  "Don't  be  so  thick." 

—  U.  of  Georgia  Cracker 


A  Sunday  School  Joke 

PROF,  OF  ENG.  (to  Fresh.):  Now  make  a  sentence  using 
the  phrase  in  the  bulrushes. 

Fresh.:  Leave  your  door  open  in  the  dormitory,  and, 
holv  Moses,  in  the  bull  rushes!  -Jade 


Consult  our  VgeiltS  on  (lie  Hill,  tin-  Burton   Brothers  and 

M  un  roe 


THE  VALLEY  RANCH 


BRAND 

HORSEBACK  TRIP  IN  THE  ROCKIES 
FOR  BOYS 

The  party  leaves  New  York  in  private  Pullmans  on  July  1st,  arriving 
in  Cody,  Wyoming,  on  July  5th  for  a  day  of  the  famous  Cody  Stampede, 
an  exhibition  of  the  days  of  the  Old  West. 

From  this  point  a  forty  day  saddle  and  trail  trip  commences  through 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Jackson's  Hole,  and  the  Wyoming  Big  Game 
Country  returning  to  Valley  Ranch  for  a  few  days'  visit  and  the  Ranch 
Roundup  before  returning  East. 

The  party  is  on  the  go  all  the  time  through  the  most  beautiful,  inter- 
esting, and  picturesque  wild  country  of  America.  Seven  weeks  of  solid  fun 
and  enjoyment. 

From  a  Recreational  and  Educational  standpoint  this  trip  can  not  be 
duplicated. 

For  catalogue  giving  full  information,  address: 

JULIAN  S.  BRYAN,  Director 
Valley  Ranch  Eastern  Headquarters 
2044  Grand  Central  Terminal 
70  East  45th  Street 
New  York 
Telephone  Vanderbilt  2335 


LONG  LAKE  LODGE 


A  Summer  Tutoring  School  and  Camp 

for  Boys 

NORTH  BRIDGTON,  MAINE 


22ND  SEASON  1923 
JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  1 


Individual  Instruction — Efficient  and  Experienced  Instructors 
All  kinds  of  Field  and  Water  Sports 


EDWIN  V.  SPOONER,  Exeter 


GEORGE  W.  HINMAN,  Andover 


POD   7  O1 

r.  &  R.  5 

TRADE  ^CJ^  MARK 

/ill     «    l  P  •      P         P  1 

Celebrated  tnss  tross  Cereals 

TRADE  Vv^MARkt 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Gluten  Flour" 

The 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Cresco  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Whole  Wheat  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Genuine  Graham  Flour" 

Look 

Oldest  Flour 

"F.  &  R.'s  Cook's  Best  Bread  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Pansy  —  The  De  Luxe  Pastry  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Health  Flour" 

For  Our 

Specialists 

"F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Cake  and  Biscuit  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Whole  Wheat  Pancake  Flour" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Granulated  Table  Meal" 

TRADE  MARK 

in  the 

"F.  &  R.'s  Barley  Crystals  Breakfast  Cereal" 
"F.  &  R.'s  Cresco  Grits  Breakfast  Cereal" 
"F.  &  R.'s  Rolled  Wheat  Breakfast  Cereal" 

Because 

United  States 

"F.  &  R.'s  White  Wheat  Table  Bran" 

These  noted  flours  and  cereals  are  now  on  sale  in  all  leading  fancy 

It  Stands  for 

of 

retail  grocery  stores  throughout  the  United  States  and  Great 

Unexcelled 

Britain.    Messrs.  A.  B.  Sutherland  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
carry  F.  &  R.'s  Self  Rising  Whole  Wheat  Pancake  Flour  in  their 

America 

grocery  department;  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest 

Quality 

pancakes  that  you  have  ever  eaten,  telephone  your  order  to 

them  at  once.    Descriptive  Circular,  Recipe  Book  and  Diet 

List  free  upon  request. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  FARWELL  (&  RHINES  CO. 

WATER  TOWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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FAREWELL  TO  1923 


FOUR  years  come  and  go  before  you  realize  it.  Have 
you  ever  thought  over  what  Andover  has  meant  to 
you  and  done  for  you?  Have  you  gotten  anything 
out  of  your  prep  school  life  which  will  make  you  more 
fitted  to  go  out  in  the  world,  face  the  setbacks  with  grim 
determination  and  "never  say  die"  spirit,  and  receive 
successes  with  level  heads,  with  a  desire  to  strive  for  more? 
If  you  have,  then  Andover  has  done  something  of  great 
importance  for  you;  if  not,  try  and  get  it  in  college,  where 
the  fellows  will  be  older  and  on  their  own  responsibility. 
There  many  temptations  will  confront  you,  and  when  they 
do  remember  you  are  an  Andover  man. 

1923 — you  are  just  starting  your  journey  of  life — a 
journey  which  may  be  over  a  calm  sea  across  which  you 
may  sail  your  ship  safely,  or  may  be  over  a  stormy  sea, 
which  may  even  wreck  your  ship  and  hurl  you  up  on 
the  rock-bound  coast  of  failure.    These  are  the  seas  upon 


which  you  have  to  sail  in  order  to  gain  experience  and 
knowledge  for  after  life.  You  must  begin  now  to  think 
about  the  seriousness  of  life. 

While  in  college  uphold  the  Andover  traditions  and  be 
gentlemen,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  by  which  other 
fellows  judge  a  school,  it  is  the  way  its  representatives  act. 
Help  Andover  to  keep  up  her  rank  and  good  name.  Re- 
member those  friends  of  your  prep  school  days,  and  never 
let  that  fine  friendship  die. 

Your  careers  are  now  at  a  close  here,  but  always  keep  in 
your  heart  that  old  P.  A.  recognizes  only  two  kinds  of 
failures:  those  who  did  not  strive  to  succeed,  and  those  who 
forget  her  in  the  rush  of  time.  Come  back  every  chance 
you  get,  and  as  the  last  tap  of  the  bell  is  sounding,  1923,  we 
^  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  on  your  journey. 

Robert  R.  Layton,  Jr.  '24 
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A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PRESENT  GENERATION 


FOR  lime  immemorial,  youth  has  met  the  stern  dis- 
approval of  its  actions  by  the  older  generation 
with  only  an  occasional  weak  voice  raised  in  its 
own  behalf.  We  of  the  present  generation  lay  no  claim  to 
superiority.  We  are  no  better,  but  still  no  worse,  than  the 
youth  of  former  times.  It  is  only  a  case  of  growing  up  and 
viewing  the  world  through  different  eyes.  Actions  deemed 
proper  in  youth,  in  maturity  are  observed  from  an  entirely 
opposite  viewpoint.  We  realize  that  there  are  imprudence 
and  lack  of  wisdom  in  many  of  our  actions;  but  are  these 
comparatively  trivial  failings  serious  enough  to  cause 
apprehension?  Surely  our  mistakes  are  not  sufficiently 
significant  to  indicate  a  decline  of  physical  or  mental  vigor, 
or  a  "woeful  lack  of  spirit". 

The  prevalent  belief  that  the  young  man  of  to-day  is 
physically  inferior  to  the  youth  of  preceding  generations, 
indicates  a  lack  of  observation.  One  has  only  to  ask  any 
physical  director,  to  verify  the  statement  that  the  physique 
of  youth  is  improving  from  year  to  year.  The  fact  that 
athletic  records  are  being  bettered  daily  is  ample  proof 
that  athletic  ability  or  physical  prowess  is  increasing 
instead  of  deteriorating.  Since  the  terms  athletics  and 
physical  development  are  practically  synonymous,  athletic 
ability  may  be  seen  in  its  true  significance.  Men  tab  power 
without  physical  soundness  to  reinforce  it,  is  extremely 
weak;  for  this  reason  the  strength  of  the  nation  increases 
with  the  improvement  of  the  physique  of  its  youth.  One 
of  the  foremost  causes  for  this  physical  improvement  is  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  Greek  theory  of  the  equal  develop- 
ment of  body  and  mind,  and  spirit,  is  becoming  more 
universal. 

There  is  also  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  mental  standards 
of  the  present  age  are  not  equal  to  those  of  a  generation  ago. 
A  certain  group  of  pessimistic  intellects  are  needlessly 
worrying  about  the  future  oi  our  mentality;  claiming  that 
frivolity  and  social  interests  are  dominating  school  life, 
relegating  studies  to  a  position  of  minor  importance.  The 
policy  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  is  typical  of  the  best 
American  schools,  is  a  direct  refutation  of  this  statement. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  optimism  or  conceit  of  adolescence  that 
makes  us  blind  to  any  universal  deterioration  in  physical 
development  or  inherent  mental  capacity;  to  any  common 
retrogration  of  the  standards  of  pure  and  clean  living;  or 
what  would  be  a  manifestation  of  the  three, —  a  decrease  in 


love,  enthusiasm,  and  sacrifice  for  what  we  have  learned 
to  hold  most  dear  —  Andover  and  all  that  the  name  signifies. 

The  educators  seek  to  raise  the  requirements  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  college; 
does  this  suggest  a  diminishing  of  mental  capacity?  The 
entrance  examinations  which  formerly  presented  a  barrier 
to  higher  education  are  regarded  at  present  by  college 
authorities  as  inadequate  in  reducing  the  entrants  from  the 
number  of  applicants.  Furthermore  there  is  a  great 
significance  in  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  men  who 
desire  a  college  education.  Do  we  not  make  a  correct 
inference  from  this  fact  that  the  youth  of  to-day  is  more 
eager  for  learning  and  incidentally  becoming  more  sound 
Of  mind?  Being  eager  for  education  gives  evidence  of 
ambition,  ambition  must  have  its  ideals,  ideals  are  con- 
ducive to  purer  thoughts;  therefore,  the  thoughts  of  youth 
are  beginning  to  occupy  a  higher  level,  which  surely  is  a 
bright  outlook  for  the  future. 

Hardly  an  alumni  reunion  takes  place  at  which  the 
"p<assing  of  school  spirit"  does  not  occupy  a  large  share  of 
the  discussion.  Great  consternation  is  expressed  concern- 
ing our  lack  of  enthusiasm  toward  school  and  the  various 
activities  connected  with  school  life. 

Where  is  the  old  Andover  spirit?  ask  the  alumni  of  our 
school?  As  Dr.  Stearns  has  inferred:  What  justification 
have  many  of  our  worthy  graduates  who  dwell  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  even  more  remote  than  that,  in 
bewailing  the  passing  of  the  Andover  spirit? 

The  spirit  is  still  here  and  glows  more  intensely  within 
us  than  ever  before,  and  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that 
no  group  of  men  has  ever  loved  Andover  and  all  that  it 
represents  more  than  the  student  body  assembled  here 
to-day. 

The  recent  athletic  celebrations  were  characterized  not 
only  by  enthusiastic  vocal  demonstrations,  but  also  by  a 
joy  which  it  was  evident  came  from  the  depths  of  our 
hearts.  To  have  reached  a  higher  degree  of  spirit  was 
utterly  impossible.  Enthusiasm  for  our  school  is  not  lack- 
ing on  Andover  Hill,  and  it  is  an  erroneous  conception  that 
we  are  not  maintaining  the  old  standards. 

Therefore  it  is  the  fervent  desire  of  every  member  of  the 
class  of  '23,  that  henceforth  a  closer  spirit  of  coordination, 
sympathy  and  understanding  be  manifested  by  our  honored 
alumni.  S.  S.  RuDMAN  '23 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1923 


IN  the  fall  of  1919  the  class  of  1923  got  its  first  glimpse 
of  Andover's  beautiful  campus.  During  the  first  few 
days  we  paraded  the  hill,  looking  at  the  different 
tuildings  and  wondering  what  it  all  meant.  But  these  days 
of  bewilderment  soon  passed,  and  we  realized  that  we  were 
true  Andover  men. 

The  first  amazing  sight  of  school  life  and  spirit  which  we 
witnessed  was  that  wonderful  Andover-Exeter  football 
game  which  was  won  by  the  Blue  by  a  score  of  19  to  0. 
On  this  eleven  our  class  was  represented  by  Aime  La- 
Tulippe  and  Leo  Daley.  YVe  greatly  admired  these  boys 
as  they  played  on  that  football  team  which  broke  the 
Exeter  winning  streak  of  six  consecutive  years. 

In  the  following  winter  we  were  entertained  by  the 
various  sports  which  included  hockey,  basketball,  swim- 
ming, wrestling,  and  relay.  The  hockey  game  was  lost  to 
the  Red  and  Cray,  with  Stephen  Bishop  the  only  member 
of  1923  on  the  team.  Basketball  and  swimming  were  the 
next.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  did  the 
Blue  meet  Exeter  in  these  two  activities,  both  of  which 
were  won  by  Andover,  with  Victor  MacDonald  assisting 
in  the  basketball  victory.  The  relay  race,  despite  the 
excellent  coaching  of  Ray  Shepard,  was  lost  to  the  fast 
Exeter  runners  in  the  B.  A.  A.  meet. 

Finally  the  spring  term  arrived,  which  at  first  looked 
rather  bright,  but  which  ended  disastrously,  Exeter  win- 
ning all  sports  —  baseball,  track,  and  tennis.  On  the  base- 
ball nine,  LaTulippe  and  MacDonald  represented  1923, 
while  Cox  was  the  only  representative  of  our  class  on  the 
track  team.   Thus  ended  our  first  year  of  Andover  life. 

We  returned  in  the  fall  of  1920  with  one  anxious  desire  — 
to  take  advantage  of  our  being  "old  men"  by  bullying  the 
preps,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  we  did. 

Football  was,  as  usual,  the  big  event  and  main  attraction 
of  this  term.  Coach  Daly,  although  handicapped  by 
having  but  three  of  that  glorious  preceding  team  back, 
nevertheless  put  forth  a  well-trained  group  which  succeeded 
in  downing  our  New  Hampshire  rivals  with  a  6-3  conquest. 
From  our  class  were  four  men  on  this  team:  Wolfe.  Kern, 
LaTulippe,  and  Daley. 

On  our  return  in  the  winter  our  attention  was  engaged 
in  the  minor  sports,  which  were  divided  rather  unequally 
between  the  two  schools,  Exeter  winning  basketball,  swim- 
ming, and  relay,  while  Andover  had  to  be  contented  with 
winning  hockey  only.  The  wrestling  team  took  away  some 
ol  our  sorrow  by  defeating  its  rival,  Worcester  Academy. 
In  this  term  1923  was  represented  by  Johnson  in  wrestling 
and  Munger  in  basketball. 

Spring  soon  came  and  brought  with  it  a  gloomy  Outlook 
for  success,  as  there  were  no  veterans  from  the  preceding 
year.    But  with  Fred  Daly  as  coach,  and  a  number  of 


young,  ambitious  boys  composing  the  nine,  a  3-1  victory 
was  achieved,  the  first  in  eight  years.  Circumstances  were 
quite  opposite  in  track.  Everything  looked  bright  and 
prosperous,  but  on  that  one  day  toward  which  all  was 
aimed,  the  Red  and  Gray  team  fought  valiantly,  over* 
coming  the  Blue  by  a  score  of  59%  to  48%.  1923  claimed 
Wolfe  and  Avery  of  the  track  team,  and  Christie,  W.  Jones, 
Case,  and  Rice  of  the  baseball  heroes. 

Although  athletics  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  nis-f  I 
tory  of  the  class,  yet  other  circumstances  should  not  he 
wholly  neglected.    In  this  year  The  Mirror,  our  monthly 
publication,  appeared  in  much  enlarged  form,  under  the  1 
brilliant  management  of  Ludlam  and  Robbins. 

(  'nee  more  w  e  returned  to  our  dear  old  school  in  the  fall 
of   1921,  but  this  time  with  a  considerably  different  air 
than   that  boyish  attitude  of  the  foregoing  year.     We  ] 
felt  quite  sophisticated,  thinking  that  no  one  in  the  world 
was  superior  to  ourselves,  being  upper  middlers  at  Andover. 
Soon  this  state  of  feeling  was  effaced  by  the  intense  interest  j 
for  football.    Came  after  game  was  played  while  the  Blue  I 
remained  unscored  upon.    These  delightful  games  lasted  I 
until  one  cold,  rainy  day  when,  facing  our  rivals  on  Plimp-  I 
ton  Field,  we  were  forced  to  yield  to  our  superiors,  who  I 
made  us  suffer  a  34  to  3  defeat.    1923  sent  Bradley,  Daley, 
Gill,  Kern,  Johnstone,  and  Wolfe  on  the  field. 

The  winter  opened  up  very  successfully.    The  hockey  I 
team,  with  Ellison,  Walker,  and  Quarrier  of  1923,  went 
through  an  undefeated  season,  piercing  Exeter's  goal  with  | 
the  puck  three  times,  while  they  failed  to  approach  ours.  J 
Following  this  the  relay  team  outran  their  rivals  in  the  1 
B.  A.  A.  meet.    But  fate  treats  all  the  same,  and  to  even 
up  the  winter  contests  gave  Exeter  the  edge  over  us  in 
basketball,  27  to  24,  and  an  overwhelming  victory  in  swim-  j 
ming,  46  to  7.    Miller  of  1923  shared  the  sorrows  of  his  j 
basketball  mates,  and  Dunkle  fought  with  the  natators.  j 
The  wrestling  team  was  successful  this  year.  1923's  quota 
being  Look,  Kern,  and  Johnson. 

Alas!  spring  arrived.    The  track  team  appeared  to  be  a 
record-breaker,  but  in  spite  of  our  confidence  in  its  good 
members,  the  Red  and  Gray  boys  proved  themselves  pre- 
dominant when  they  marched  off  the  field  boasting  of  their  j 
69%  to  56%  victory.    On  this  despondent  team,  1923  wras  j 
represented  by  Hutchinson,  Bradley,  and  Wolfe.    Again  \ 
the  baseball  team  played  its  part  by  counterbalancing  the 
defeat  of  the  week  before  with  a  glorious  15  to  2  victory, 
using  dishing,  Johnstone,  W.  Jones,  J.  Kern,  and  D.Smith 
from  1923.    The  tennis  team,  represented  by  L.  Watson 
and  Gordon  of  1923,  won  the  Harvard  Interscholastics  and 
defeated  Exeter,  8  to  1. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  our  senior  days,  which  we  looked 
forward  to  in  each  of  the  three  years  which  preceded.   This  J 
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year  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  memorable  of  the  four, 
as  it  is  now  that  we  have  reached  our  height.  We  have  had 
responsibilities,  especially  that  of  setting  examples  for 
succeeding  classes,  and  have  had  to  be  real  men  to  fulfil 
them. 

Football  again  attracted  us  on  our  return.  With  six 
veterans  Coach  Daly  and  Captain  Johnstone  produced  a 
well-organized  and  highly  trained  team,  but  the  much  older 
and  more  experienced  Exeter  eleven  closely  defeated  us, 
12  to  3.  Daley,  Kern,  Bradley,  Foote,  Failing,  and  Manager 
Multer  represented  1923. 

In  the  winter  our  class  presented  Captain  Ellison,  Failing, 
Quarrier,  Bremer,  W.  Brown,  and  Manager  Jones  to  the 
hockey  team,  which  bowed  to  Exeter,  who  scored  six  goals 
to  our  none.  The  basketball  team,  under  the  new  coaching 
of  Mr.  Daly,  and  with  Potter,  Hitchcock,  and  Manager 
Blanchard,  defeated  Exeter  27  to  23.  However,  the  swim- 
ming and  relay  teams  lost  to  Exeter,  with  Harris,  Bradeen, 
and  Manager  Cleaveland  of  1923  on  the  former,  and  Allen, 
Hutchinson,  and  Rhines  on  the  latter.  The  wrestling  team 
succeeded  in  downing  Worcester  Academy  in  their  annual 
clash,  winning  9  to  8,  with  Captain  Look,  Chalker,  Turner, 
Bruce,  and  Manager  Allen  working  for  1923. 

With  the  arrival  of  spring,  track  prospects  looked  rather 
dim,  the  squad  consisting  of  only  four  veterans  and  a  num- 
ber of  inexperienced  boys.  Under  the  excellent  coaching 
of  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Shields,  the  men  were  gradually 
worked  into  condition,  and  on  June  second  eagerly  fought 
through  the  whole  day  and  ended  up  with  a  68  to  58  victory, 
the  first  triumph  over  Exeter  on  the  track  since  1915. 
We  proudly  announce  the  following  names  of  the  men  of 


1923  who  helped  win  this  long-sough t-for  victory:  Multer, 
Hutchinson,  Posey,  Murphy,  Macauley  Smith,  Hammond, 
and  Manager  Johnson.  The  tennis  team,  captained  by 
Watson  and  coached  by  Mr.  Kelley,  after  a  successful  pre- 
liminary season,  gloriously  triumphed  over  Exeter  in  the 
final  meet,  winning  7  to  2.  Remington,  Gordon,  Failing, 
and  Manager  Dunkle  of  1923  shared  this  victory. 

Alas,  we  come  to  the  final  event  of  the  year  —  baseball. 
Who  would  win?  So  far  during  our  four  years  Kxeter  had 
won  six  major  contests  and  we  had  only  five.  The  final 
day  came,  which  was  a  day  of  great  suspense,  but  when  we 
saw  that  team  start,  we  foresaw  victory,  and  our  foresight 
proved  itself  correct,  as  the  ninth  innning  ended  with  the 
score  10  to  5  in  our  favor.  From  1923  D.  Smith,  J.  Kern, 
W.  Jones,  Goodwill,  Ellison,  and  MacClellan  were  members 
of  the  team. 

Other  activities  during  the  past  year  were  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Musical  and  Dramatic  Clubs,  which  were  very 
successful,  and  which  included  many  men  of  our  class. 
The  Phillipian,  The  Mirror,  and  the  Pot  Ponrri  were 
edited  by  Greene,  Cleaveland,  and  Murphy,  respectively, 
all  of  1923. 

During  these  last  few  moments  of  our  careers  at  Andover, 
we  can  briefly  run  over  what  we  have  done  while  here.  As 
Juniors  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  our  time  getting  into 
the  spirit  of  the  school.  Then  we  became  Lower  Middlers 
and  displayed  our  boyish  tricks.  Following  this  we  were 
Upper  Middlers,  thinking  that  we  were  equalled  by  none, 
and  that  we  excelled  all.  Finally  we  became  Seniors,  high 
and  mighty  now,  but  before  long  to  be  insignificant  once 
more  as  Freshmen  at  college.  H.  N.  Jones,  1923 


ONE  NIGHT 


NIGHT  had  descended  upon  the  great  city,  a  night 
full  of  romance,  of  guile;  a  night  shielding  the 
crimes  of  humanity,  hiding  the  misdoings  of 
hundreds;  a  night  with  which  a  merciful  God  had  seen  fit  to 
cover  up  the  sins  of  his  children.    It  was  night  in  Paris. 

Streams  and  streams  of  cabs  were  blocking  and  crowding 
the  lighted  streets,  discharging  their  occupants  at  the 
theatre,  the  opera,  or  the  Regetta.  A  light  rain  had  fallen, 
and  the  macadam  glistened  and  shone  in  spots,  where  the 
light  fell  on  it.  Only  the  Seine,  coiling  its  muddy  way 
Southward,  seemed  deserted. 

Jean  Analdre  with  all  the  appearance  of  a  gentlemen, 
swinging  his  cane,  walked  slowly  eastward,  meditating, 
He  was  indeed  a  gentlemen  that  night.  Dressed  correctly 
in  evening  clothes,  one  would  think  he  had  just  finished 
dining  at  one  of  the  fashionable  clubs  of  the  city.  Who 
would  know  what  he  had  bargained  and  swindled  for  that 
suit,  that  he  lived  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  it  was  con- 


sidered naught  to  shoot  one's  neighbor  or  to  make  off  with 
another's  wife,  that  he  had  had  for  his  evening  meal  only  a 
crust  of  bad  bread  and  a  si])  of  wretched  wine?  W  ho  would 
know  that  he  had  saved  and  hoarded  for  that  night  for  ten 
years,  during  which  he  had  lived  a  hand  to  mouth  existence, 
committing  crime  after  crime,  only  that  he  might  have  a 
few  hundred  francs  for  that  night" 

Even  though  the  hour  was  early,  the  quarter  in  which  he 
was  passing  was  practically  deserted.  Fashionable  resi- 
dences loomed  up  on  cither  side  of  the  boulevard,  and  from 
their  windows  one  could  catch  a  semblance  of  the  light  and 
warmth  within. 

Analdre  quickened  his  pace  as  he  passed  the  Rue  de  St. 
Stephen,  and  turning  down  the  avenue  opposite,  he  pro- 
ceeded northward  for  nearly  an  hour.  At  length  he  paused 
in  front  of  a  house  that  was  entirely  in  darkness,  the  blinds 
were  drawn,  and  to  all  outward  appearance,  seemed  un- 
inhabited.   Its  owner  evidently  was  or  had  been  wealthy; 
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it  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  creditable  mansions 
on  the  avenue. 

Analdre,  with  a  nonchalant  air,  took  a  cigarette  from  his 
case,  lit  it,  and  gazed  with  narrowed  lids  at  this  residence  of 
distinction,  which,  alone  of  the  many  others,  had  attracted 
his  attention.  He  had  stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the  most 
fashionable,  most  notorious,  and  most  dangerous  gambling 
dens  of  the  city. 

Presently  he  threw  away  his  cigarette,  and  walked,  not 
without  an  air  of  caution,  up  the  broad  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  stopped  in  front  of  an  iron,  grilled  gate,  which  barred 
his  passage.  At  his  elbow  he  perceived  a  button  which  he 
pressed  thrice,  and  through  the  emptiness  of  the  interior  of 
the  house  there  sounded  three  sharp,  quick  rings.  Silence 
followed;  but  at  length  a  muffled  voice  from  overhead  said, 
"Who  is  there?' ' 

Analdre  stepped  back,  whispered  something  hurriedly 
in  French,  and  passed  through  the  iron  gate,  which  had  in 
the  meantime  mysteriously  swung  back.  Inside  a  servant 
took  his  coat  and  hat,  and  after  guiding  him  through 
corridor  after  corridor  of  semi-darkness,  they  came  at 
length  to  an  abrupt  stop,  the  cause  of  which  was  an  oak 
wall,  directly  confronting  them.  The  servant,  however, 
pressing  an  invisible  spring  in  the  wall,  slid  back  a  portion 
of  it,  and  desclosed  beyond  a  flight  of  narrow  steps,  leading 
down  into  a  room,  up  from  which  was  heard  the  click-click 
of  the  ball  on  the  roulette  wheel,  men  and  women  laughing 
and  talking,  and  the  clink  of  glasses. 

The  servants  motioned  Analdre  to  go  down,  and  he 
descended  into  a  room,  unusually  small  for  its  use,  and 
thickly  carpeted  on  both  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  while  on 
the  walls  hung  tapestries  of  thick  velvet.  The  place  was 
crowded,  the  atmosphere  close,  and  the  smoke  almost 
stifling.  Wealthy  men  and  well  dressed  women  crowded 
around  the  roulette  wheels,  some  playing,  others  witnessing 
their  luck.  Card  tables  were  placed  along  the  wall,  and 
they  too  had  their  share  of  players  and  spectators.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  there  was  a  high  buffet,  where,  if  ore  was 
thirsty,  there  was  much  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Analdre  made  his  way  toward  the  roulette  board,  and 
immediately  began  to  play. 

"  Ah-ah,"  murmured  a  young  woman  next  him,  possessing 
a  pair  of  bewitching  eyes  and  red  lips,  "Monsieur  is  wise. 
He  plays  the  red." 

Indeed,  Analdre  was  lucky  that  night;  and  many  left 
their  game  to  watch  this  handsome  stranger  win.  As  he 
played  he  won  continuously,  and  as  he  won  a  flush  stole  over 
his  face,  betraying  the  excitement  which  prevailed  beneath 
his  calm  exterior. 

He  won  —  won  incredibly,  prodigiously;  won  at  such  a 
rate  that  excitement  in  the  room  became  fever  pitched.  Few 
now  played,  but  crowded  around  the  board,  intent  upon 
watching  the  stranger  with  such  marvelous  luck.  A  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  crowd  as  each  time  the  qroupier 
pushed  across  the  table  with  his  rake  a  fresh  pile  of  gold. 
Analdre  played  mechanically,  and  as  time  went  on  the 


flush  gradually  died  froin  his  face,  leaving  him  as  calm  as 
any  man  in  the  room. 

"Goon!"  whispered  the  girl  who  had  first  spoken.  "Co 
on;  break  the  bank.    Credie!   Such  luck!" 

Florins,  napoleons,  francs  were  heaped  in  front  of  the 
player)  and  each  time  the  ball  clicked  and  stopped  the  pile 
grew  larger. 

"It  is  enough,"  said  the  croupier  at  last,  "there  is  no 
more." 

Jean  Analdre,  of  the  slums,  had  broken  the  bank  of  the 
famous  gambling  resort  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Stephen!  Awe, 
admiration,  wonder  filled  the  room.  .  .  Who  was  this 
stranger  with  the  calm,  determined  air,  with  this  marvelous 
luck,  who  had  appeared  out  of  nowhere,  who  had  set  about 
to  break  the  bank,  had  done  so,  and  was  now  collecting  his 
gold  by  the  handfuls? 

"Before  Monsieur  leaves,"  said  the  girl,  who  had  at- 
tached herself  onto  Analdre,  tossing  her  pretty  head 
toward  the  buffet,  "before  Monsieur  leaves  —  perhaps  he  is 
thirsty?' ' 

Seated  at  a  little  table  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  with  his 
gold  piled  high  in  front  of  him,  and  opposite  him  seated  the 
girl  who  possessed  such  charming  eyes,  such  red  lips,  and 
such  a  winning  smile,  Analdre  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  talk. 

"Tonight,"  he  began,  "tonight  is  the  night  of  my  life. 
Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  lived  for  this  night  — 
this  night  when  I  should  win.  I  was  born  in  the  slums,  I 
have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  slums,  but  always  I  knew  I 
should  win.  And  tonight,"  he  said  with  a  majestic  wave  of 
his  hand  over  his  gold,  "tonight  I  have  won." 

"I  am  rich  now,  as  rich  as  any  man  in  this  room.  To- 
night I  am  through  with  the  wheel.  Why?  Wrhy,  because 
I  have  need  of  it  no  more.  I  am  a  gentlemen  now.  I  am 
through  with  the  wretchedness,  the  squalidness,  of  my 
former  life.  Ah !  it  is  a  relief.  You  cannot  realize,"  here  he 
lowered  his  voice  and  leaned  across  the  table,  "you  cannot 
realize  what  I  have  been  through  the  last  ten  years.  I  have 
given  much  of  my  life  for  this  night,  and  I  have  won.  And 
let  any  pretty  face,"  he  added  with  a  cynical  smile,  "try  to 
win  it  from  me." 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silerce.  Then  the  girl, 
placing  her  elbows  on  the  table,  and  restirg  her  pretty  chin 
on  her  hands,  regarding  him  with  her  bewitching  dark  eyes, 
said,  "would  Monsieur  care  to  win  more."' ' 

The  very  suddenness  of  theqiestion  startled  him  for  a 
second.  And  then,  "Why  not?"  said  he  "Is  not  luck  in- 
fallible tonight?  Can  I  not  win  more,  and  still  more?  I 
am  through  with  the  wheel,  yes,  but  I  cannot  lose  tonight." 

She  had  risen  and  was  making  her  way  across  the  room, 
which  was  now  almost  empty.  He  followed  her,  and  they 
passed  through  a  door  which  he  had  hitherto  unnoticed. 
The  room  they  were  now  in  was  smaller  than  the  first,  but 
more  luxuriously  appointed. 

A  roulette  board  stood  in  the  center,  and  a  man,  wearing 
the  green  shade  of  the  croupier,  waited  for  him.  He  hesi- 
tated, fearing  a  dupe,  but  the  girl  flashed  him  a  smile  from 
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her  red  lips  that  made  him  forget  to  reason ;  he  only  followed 
her,  and  before  he  knew  it  he  was  playing. 

He  lost  this  time  as  he  had  won  before.  He  lost  hope- 
lessly, utterly;  lost  with  a  grim  smile  on  his  face,  which  be- 
came desperate  with  each  new  throw.  He  doubled  and 
lost,  doubled  and  lost;  doubled  again,  but  he  never  won. 
His  face  was  white;  beads  of  prespiration  stood  out  on  his 
forehead.  At  last  with  a  hollow  groan  he  threw  himself  on  a 
chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 


He  heard  a  mocking  laugh  and  a  silvery  voice  near  his 
side.    It  was  the  girl. 

"And  you  thought,"  said  she  with  a  shrug  of  her  pretty 
shoulders,  "you  thought  you  were  immune  to  my  powers. 
Bah !' ' 

It  was  true.  He  had  given  much  of  his  life  that  night  for 
a  pretty  face,  red  lips,  and  a  winning  smile. 

J.    B.    Page,  '25 


POEM  OF  THE 

Of  old,  a  city,  in  a  fruitful  land, 

Was  born,  and  at  its  birth  the  Gods  rejoiced. 

They  thought  that  here,  upon  this  beauteous  strand 

Wonders  would  pass;  here  sometime  would  be  voiced 

The  expression  of  the  perfect,  the  ideal. 

Ichon,  the  greatest  of  the  godly  hood, 

Ichon,  whose  speech  was  like  the  thunder-peal, 

Awoke  the  deep,  the  vast,  dark  deep, 

Where  phantoms  creep, 

With  words  all  living  things  who  heard  him  understood: — 

"I  see  a  vision,  beautiful  yet  real, 

This  city  independent,  happy,  good 

Our  own  upstanding,  wise  and  noble  brood, 

Of  all  the  spots  on  earth  the  only  one 

Able  to  do  its  work  and  dream  its  dreams  alone. 

Let  this  thing,  as  I  will  it,  now  be  done." 

Great  cities  are  not  builded  in  a  trice 

Nor  builded  sans  disaster,  sans  delay. 

To  make  a  place  an  earthly  paradise 

Was  for  the  dying  Gods  of  yesterday 

No  task  accomplished  easily, 

But  work  went  on  so  perseveringly, 

That,  after  long  and  much  untiring  zeal, 

The  goal  was  reached.   The  city,  though  still  weak, 

Was  strong  enough,  but  humble  yet  and  meek, 

To  struggle  on  without  the  guiding  hand 

Which  hitherto  the  Gods  had  lent  to  make  it  stand, 

Ready  to  face  the  future,  grim,  unknown,  unreal. 

This  c  lass  of  nineteen  twenty-three, 
Risen,  like  Pandemonium  from  the  clods, 
Moulded  by  this  school  to  maturity, 
Is  like  the  city  favored  of  the  Gods 
In  ancient  time. 


CLASS  OF  1923 

Much  work  has  gone,  much  sacrifice  sublime, 
To  give  us  courage  and  ability. 
At  last  the  work  is  done,  the  threshold's  near 
And  we  prepare  to  try  our  strength.    No  fear 
Assails  our  mind. 

What  is  behind?    Four  years  of  work  and  play 
Making  us  men,  no  more  non-entities; 
Four  years  like  eons,  yet  like  but  a  day, 
So  filled  were  they  with  the  amenities 
Of  schools. 

We've  not  been  hampered  by  too  many  rules, 
We,  like  that  city,  are  untrammeled,  free. 
We've  not  become  too  wise,  yet  we're  not  fools, 
We're  members  of  no  mean  ability. 
Though  ready  to  go  on  and  up  ahead, 
Continually  our  wandering  thoughts  are  led 
Back  to  the  school  which  made  us  what  we  are, 
Which  was  our  heaven  and  our  guiding  star, 
And  will  be  such  for  all  eternity. 

What  is  ahead?   Who  can  pretend  to  know 
What  lies  in  store  beyond  our  little  world? 
When  going  whither  currents  strongly  flow, 
Who  knows  to  what  far  country  we'll  be  hurled, 
Into  what  strange  new  land? 

One  thing  we  know.    What  e'er  we  have  in  hand 

The  knowledge  we've  acquired  will  stand  us  in  good  stead. 

Though  weak,  by  now  we  are  prepared  to  stand  ; 

We  know  our  school  has  trained  us  well, 

And  all  through  life  we'll  stay  beneath  the  spell 

Of  Andover. 

We  owe  it  all  to  her 

And  we  can  ne'er  forget  her,  till  we're  dead. 

S.  N.  Scott  '23 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF  CUSTOM  IN  SCHOOL  LIFE 


I LIKE  it. 
It  is  self-imposed.  It  —  the  thing  that  makes  u 
walk  an  unwritten  straight  line.  Is  it  tyranny? 
Is  anything  tyranny  that  gives  to  the  "oppressed"  a  de- 
lightful feeling  of  self-satisfaction?  Wasn't  Colli  in  Mr. 
Cabell's  romance  having  the  time  of  his  life  as  he  begged 
the  demons,  the  little  demons,  to  prick  him  just  a  little  bit 
harder?  The  process  may  have  hurt  his  physical  soul,  but 
it  was  giving  an  infinite  amount  of  satisfaction  to  his 
aesthetic  nature.  In  the  same  way,  we  foolish  schoolboys 
place  a  number  of  unwritten  statutes  of  demeanor  upon  our 
already  overburdened  selves,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
we  follow  these  regulations  we  are  judged.  How  can  this 
order  be  tyranny  if  we  put  it  upon  ourselves?  A  gentleman 
asks:  "Have  you  a  right  to  blame  us?  Aren't  we  suffering 
from  the  heritage  left  us  by  our  predecessors?"  Perhaps; 
and  then  again,  perhaps  not.  Surely  our  leaders  could 
initiate  a  metamorphosis  if  the  tedium  were  unpleasant. 
They  don't.  Rather,  the  narrow  path  is  narrowing,  the 
pricks  of  the  demons  are  increasing,  and  we,  why,  we 
draw  a  huge  breath,  and  exult  in  the  joy  of  living. 

I  don't  like  it. 

The  tyranny  of  custom;  it  is  all  rot  and  rubbish.  Why 
can't  we  live  our  lives  as  we  choose  to  live  them?  Haven't 
we  been  fed  by  the  dogmatists,  that  if  man  is  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  course  of  existence  the  course  will  tend 
toward  good  and  right?  Why  must  we  be  held  in  by  a 
never-ceasing  line  of  "don'ts";  nine  times  out  of  ten  we 
probably  "wouldn't",  but  since  the  incorrect  is  presented 
in  a  negative,  the  human  desire  for  experimenting  is  born. 
After  all,  isn't  it  the  savage,  the  cannibalistic,  that  makes 
us  dress  in  a  special  attire  for  a  "dinner  party"?  Don't  the 
women  of  that  party  experience  the  same  reaction  from 
displaying  their  diamonds  that  the  squaws  did  in  wearing 
necklaces  of  animal  bone?    The  tyranny  of  custom  is  an 


ever-present  menace.  Certainly  civilization  is  not  very 
manifest  when  a  student  of  Phillips  Academy  runs  a  risk 
of  personal  injury  when  he  goes  to  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
attired,  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  in  knee-breeches.  Oh,  yes; 
that's  Lawrence — "they"  haven't  had  the  opportunities 
students  of  Phillips  Academy  have  had.  Very  true,  perhaps- 
still,  it  is  a  deplorable  condition. 

Much  more  deplorable,  however,  much  more  unprovoca- 
tive  of  sympathy,  is  the  opposite  case:  if  a  new  student 
appears  on  the  campus  with  a  suit  tailored  in  fashions  of 
three  years  previous,  or  if  he  doesn't  happen  to  be  wearing 
a  white  shirt  with  the  correct  soft  collar,  he  is  not  readily 
admitted  to  the  inner  circle.  What  an  injustice  to  every- 
body concerned!  The  chances  are  he's  working  his  way 
through  and  therefore  very  likely  made  of  double  the 
quality  of  the  stuff  the  rest  of  us  are  made  of. 

This  is  just  a  single  instance  of  the  many  attempts  to 
poach  upon  the  God-made  privileges  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Every  one  of  them  trammels  the 
spirit,  dwarfs  the  instincts,  and  changes  genius  to  machine. 

It  doesn't  matter. 

Whether  customs  are  tyrannical,  whether  they  hem  in 
the  person  or  trammel  the  genius,  are,  in  the  final  analysis, 
everlasting  bases  for  argument. 

Certain  weak-minded  individuals,  certain  people  not 
blessed  with  the  capabilities  of  their  more  fortunate  breth- 
ren, must  be  led,  have  to  be  shown  the  way.  Starting  with 
the  very  morbid  but  forceful  example  of  the  insane  asylum, 
right  on  through  to  the  fashionable  finishing  schools,  there 
have  to  be  machines  to  educate  those  occupying  the  various 
categories  of  conditions  ot  men.  And  in  these  institutions, 
customs,  also  institutions,  find  their  birth.  Customs  are 
merely  the  lines  the  institutions  send  out. 

M.  S.  McC.  '23 


GOLD! 


WHAT  inexplicable  mysteries,  what  terribly  gro- 
tesque tragedies  have  befallen  adventurers  of  the 
past!  What  tortures  have  been  suffered  in  the 
primaeval  spirit  of  the  gold-seekers!  What  tales  of  fright- 
ful horror  remain  untold  from  the  days  of  the  Spanish  main, 
when  the  disciples  of  the  black  flag  sailed  the  sea  in  search 
of  booty!  Little  do  we.  the  civilized  people  of  a  so-called 
civilized  world,  realize  the  untold  sufferings  of  the  people 
who  laid  open  this  great  land  of  ours,  the  pioneers  of  the 


flock,  the  dare-devil  spirit  of  the  adventuresome  Spaniard 
who  would  risk  his  neck  gladly  for  a  bar  of  gold. 

Horror,  and  a  tale  of  terrible  fear,  is  the  only  message 
which  may  be  derived  from  this  diary  of  a  Spaniard, 
Ferdinand  Nyavez,  who  sought  and  fought  under  the 
glaring  flags  of  that  driver  of  men,  Pizarro.  This  diary  was 
'  found  by  a  company  of  explorers  in  Peru,  when  they  brought 
to  the  pure  light  of  Heaven,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a 
buried  city,  flashing  with  gold  and  precious  metals.  What 
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tribe  of  people,  what  savagery  ever  inhabited  this  city  is 
not  known.  Crude  figures  abound,  wrought  with  skill 
uncommon.  It  is  very  mysterious  indeed.  Who  knows 
what  tragedies  have  been  enacted  behind  these  portals  of 
gold?   What  awesome  deeds? 

Translated  from  the  Spanish,  the  diary  may  speak  for 
itself. 

"Tuesday.  Ferdinand  Nyavez  writes  this  diary,  the 
tale  of  his  adventures  under  Pizarro,  great  leader  that  he  is. 
We  explore  the  realms  of  this  new  country,  open  before  us, 
seeking  gold.  I  am  poor.  Gold,  gold  will  make  me  rich. 
If  I  die  in  this  perilous  enterprise,  let  me  leave  this  record  of 
my  deeds.  Who  knows  what  strange  fate  may  take  me 
from  my  friends.    We  march  today." 

"Sunday.  We  have  a  long  week's  journey  behind  us. 
We  are  a  long  way  in  the  new  country.  Kvery where  are 
mountains  and  passes.  I  and  my  comrades  look  eagerly  for 
gold.    But  there  is  none  yet." 

"Sunday.  (Apparently  a  month  later)  Oh  Cod!  Would 
that  I  had  never  undertaken  this  cursed  journey.  And  yel 
I  see  before  me,  all  around  me,  more  gold  than  human  eyes 
could  ever  elsewhere  behold.  Three  months  have  I  lain  in 
this  hole  of  hell.  Three  awful  months,  when  the  very  de- 
sire to  die  has  obsessed  me;  when  the  worst  fear  that  Heaven 
ever  placed  in  any  man  lias  continually  held  me.  May  I 
soon  leave  this  earth,  this  earth  of  misplaced  trust  and  hope 
in  a  false  god  of  wealth,  where  men  believe  that  happiness 
is  the  child  of  gold,  and  riches  are  to  be  sought  before  all 
else.  Kill  me,  Oh  powers  that  be,  and  take  me  from  this 
world  of  hatred  and  misery,  of  greed  and  avarice.  When 
last  I  wrote,  I  breathed  the  pure  air  of  Cod's  gold,  I  felt 
the  happiness  of  living.  Pizarro?  Cod  alone  knows  where 
he  is.  My  comrades?  Well  do  I  know  their  whereabouts. 
Some  are  gone  to  the  great  beyond.  Cod  has  pitied  their 
resting  souls.  Would  that  I  were  among  them.  What 
torture!  Even  now  I  see  them,  although  my  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  ground.  Those  fiends!  They  have  the  bodies  of 
men,  the  feathers  and  heads  of  birds,  the  souls  of  devils. 
What  devils  they  are.  Perhaps  it  is  but  my  imagination. 
They  are  everywhere  with  their  shrill  squawks,  and  gloating, 
mocking  voices. 

"But  it  is  my  duty  to  relate  my  story.  Never  again 
ball  I  see  the  golden  light  of  heaven.  My  doom  is  now  a 
matter  of  hours,  or  even  less,  thank  God.  Six,  there  were 
of  us,  who,  at  the  command  of  De  Soto,  tried  to  pierce  the 
thickest  of  the  forest  and  find  the  path  which  led  to  gold. 
Cold!  Cold!  How  often  is  death  and  persecution  suffered 
in  the  name  of  gold.  We  set  out  without  delay.  As  we 
came  to  the  side  of  a  massive  mountain,  a  lowering  rock 
loomed  before  us.  No  chance  were  we  offered  to  climb  it, 
or  go  around  it.  We  could  not.  It  swung  slowly  open,  re- 
vealing a  path  flashing  everywhere  with  gold.  I  could  not 
stir,  nor  my  comrades.  Some  great  mysterious  spell  held  us, 
too  powerful  to  he  broken  by  any  minds  as  narrow  and  self- 
centered  as  ours.     The  object  of  our  travels,  gold,  was  be- 


fore us  to  such  quantity  that  we  could  not  take  a  step.  My 
heart  stood  still.  I  was  desperately,  hopelessly,  incom- 
parably struck  with  cold,  deadly  fear.  Slowly,  as  if  our 
subconscious  minds  were  aware  of  some  intrinsic  danger,  we 
advanced  towards  the  door.  As  we  passed  the  threshold, 
the  great  door  swung  shut  with  a  noiseless  lock.  Cold  was 
everywhere  as  we  looked  ahead. 

"And  then  those  beasts.  What  shall  I  call  them?  They 
are  not  men.  They  are  fiends  of  hell,  death's  grim  para- 
sites. They  are  the  Gods  of  Creed,  the  passionate  slaves  of 
fancied  sell-possession.  Small  bit  did  I  ever  realize  before 
that  any  such  creature  ever  existed,  in  whom  the  actual  love 
of  gold  existed  as  the  absolute  predominant  characteristic. 

"But  slowly  weentered  into  thepresence  of  those  creatures. 
We  saw  them  all  around  us.  They  made  no  effort  to  bind 
us.  Why  should  they  when  we  were  stark  with  chill,  cold 
fear.  Further  we  moved,  our  leet  stirred  not  by  our  own 
impulse,  but  by  something  inexplicable.  Through  long 
passages  of  gold,  glittering  yellow  gold,  guilded  gates,  gems 
of  all  kinds,  but  gold  above  all.  Cold!  Ah,  how  I  hate  the 
word.  Into  a  large  hallway  we  came,  shadowed  at  one  end 
by  a  gigantic  gold  image,  its  feet  covered  with  swarming 
specimens  of  fiendish  hell-hounds.  Justice,  but  what 
justice,  was  represented  by  a  tribunal  of  the  beasts  at  one 
side  of  the  palatums  glittering  expanse.  As  we  entered  a 
beast  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  image,  and  curling  smoke  arose 
through  a  long  pipe,  as  all  in  the  room  groaned  in  a  way 
which  brought  an  idea  of  savage  mockery  to  my  ears.  The 
image  spoke,  God  knows  how  ,  and  moved  a  little.  Spoke 
strange  utterances,  grotesque  in  their  frightful  absurdity, 
and  a  long  arm  was  pointed  at  each  of  us  in  turn.  Chill 
horror  gripped  my  heart  and  soul  in  a  clutch  that  seemed  to 
spell  death  and  awful  destruction.  Cod  had  compassion  on 
me  and  I  swooned.  Would  that  I  had  never  thought  again, 
but  I  am  here  in  this  pit  ol  nothingness,  blank  nothingness, 
and  Heaven  alone  knows  what  will  become  of  me.  Some  of 
my  comrades  have  been  led  forth,  laughing  with  that  silly 
expression  ol  a  madman  alone.  How  have  I  kept  my 
senses?' ' 

"Wednesday.  (Two  days  later)  May  the  knowledge  of 
what  desecration  he  has  committed  reach  the  ears  of 
Pizzarro.  I  stand  here  prepared  to  curse  the  world.  What 
have  I  ever  done  to  deserve  such  a  fate?  What  will  become 
of  me?  In  deadly  terror  I  lie  grovelling,  a  wreck  of  what  - 
was  once  the  bloom  of  life.  O  Cod,  how  sweet  is  life,  what 
a  blessing  to  live,  ('.old  surrounds  me,  hut  am  I  happy? 
Life  alone  is  the  eternal  blessing  which  is  man's  to  do  with 
as  he  will.  Experience  teaches  naught,  and  disbelief  is  the 
mother  oi  all  trouble  and  evils,  ( >h  ( rod,  I  see  them  coming. 
Thus  were  my  beloved  comrades  taken  from  me.  Help! 
Faster  and  faster  I  scribble  my  miserable  thoughts.  A 
calm  pervades  me.  I  am  dumb  with  fear.  My  fingers 
shake,  but  do  not  tremble.  I  bury  my  head  in  —  in  what? 
In  gold,  accursed  gold  !   They  are  upon  me,  they 
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PHILLIPS    ACADEMY,  ANDOVER 


June  1923 


"Are  there  any  feet  in  town  larger  than  yours?" 
"Only  one  pair.   Hitchcock  has  to  pull  his  trousers 
off  over  his  head." 


THE  PROM  GIRL 


Bob:  I  heard  you  were  out  with  Bill's  girl  last 
evening.  Bill  says  her  name  is  ivory  and  she's 
99  44-100  per  cent  pure. 

Jack:  Yep,  Bill's  right;  but,  oh  you  56-100  per  cent! 

— Black  and  Blue  Jay. 


"Naw— she's  not  two-faced." 
"Zat  so?" 

"She  wouldn't  wear  that  one  if  she  were." —  froth 


June,  1928 


THE  MIRROR 


Page  Eleven 


It  is  indeed  a  Treat  to  Look  up 
Main  Street  and  see  the  Poor,  Greene, 
Proudfoot  Hicks  on  their  way  to  our 
Grey  Stone  Chappell,  Dodge  the 
Ford,  Mercers,  Westcotts,  Paiges,  and 
Baker  Carrs.  Now  I  Askew,  is  it 
Wright  that  such  Busses  should 
Chase  us  Poore  Moody  Hams  off  the 
Street?  How  have  we  even  so  much 
as  a  Failing  chance,  Stearn  old  Owls 
that  we  are,  against  these  Stout, 
Riche,  Learned,  Quarriers? 

Please  Grant  the  Worth  of  my 
argument;  it  is  even  Wilder  to 
Roome  at  random  like  some  Fox  or 
Bull.  So  whether  you  he  King  or 
Knight,  Farmer  or  Fisher,  Barber  or 
Taylor,  take  a  good  Long  Look  both 
ways  before  crossing  a  Street.  If  you 
are  a  Walker  these  Gay  Weeks,  just 
following  the  Winter's  dull  ones, 
1  eware,  for  your  life  is  at  Hazard. 


Wife:  My,  but  our  car  looks  terrible.  Just  look 
at  the  body. 

Husband:  Well,  you  wouldn't  be  so  much  yourself 
if  you  hadn't  had  any  paint  for  two  years. — Exchange. 


SONG 

{To  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  You  Can 
Guess  It") 

Three  hundred  years  ago  or  more 

I  should  have  written  here  some 
verses, 

Addressed  in  classic  phrasing  to 
Lucasta,  Celia,  or  Thyrsis. 

The  poets  of  other  centuries 

Embellished  with  mythology 

'I  heir  work,  which  showed  less  com 
mon  sense 

Than  knowledge  of  philologx 

Hut  now  we  take  her  as  she  is, 
Instead  of  making  an  excuse 

Ot  her  for  showing  off  our  wit 
She  really  has  a  better  use. 

F.  W.  A 
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PHILLIPS    ACADEMY,  ANDOVER 


June,  192S 


We  read  in  the  "Fort  Leavenworth  Gazette"  that 
murderer  343,  while  waiting  for  the  governor's  pardon, 
died  from  suspense. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  Dependable  Value 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 


1HE    W,  f\i  JD 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Clothing  for  Summer  Sport 
Ready  made  &  to  Measure 

Special  Garments  for  Polo,  Golf,  Tennis 
Yachting,  Riding,  etc. 
in  light-weight  Woolens,  Crash  and  Shantung  Silk 

Exclusive  Shirts,  Neckwear  &  Hosiery 
Straw  &  Panama  Hats,  English  &  Domestic  Shoes 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Leather  Novelties 
Umbrellas,  Walking  Sticks,  Mackintoshes,  etc. 

Send  for  "Comparisons" 

BOSTON  NEWPORT 


Tremontcor. BOYLSTON 


220  Bfllevue  Avenue 


BROOKS  BROTHERS' 
Building,  convenient  to 
Grand  Central,  Subway, 
and  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Hotels  and  Clubs 


Henry  E.  Russell 
Gerald  II.  Noonan 
Robert  J.  Dunkle 
Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr. 


Samuel  B.  Reed 
Win.  Gordon  Means 
John  A.  Gurran 
Bayard  Tucker  man,  Jr. 


INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST  LOSS  BY  FIRE 


with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  LVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


Sine:  Could  you  go  oxer  that  dam  without  hurting 
yourself? 

He:  I  d'no;  why? 

She:  Eish  do.  — Ohio  State  Sun  Dial 


When  Cupid  hits  the  mark  he  generally  Mrs.  it. 

— Lehigh  Bury 


SAMBONE:   What  would  you  do  if  you  had  two  aces 
i nc  1  t'other  nigger  had  three?" 
Hambone:  Hunt  mah.  razor,  chile!   -  Yellow  Jacket 


THE  BURNS  CO.,  Inc. 


Men's 
College  Clothes 


Featuring  Correct  Models  for  the 
Classroom 

For  the  Street      For  Formal  Occasions 
For  Sports  Wear 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


PoofesseUerss 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOYER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Spring  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


Conductor:  Did  I  get  your  fare? 
Gloomy  Passenger:  I  don't  know  whether  you  or  the 
company  got  it,  but  I've  paid  my  fare!      — Yellow  Jacket 


Only  Too  True 

There  are  two  ways  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  student 
body : 

1.  Gym. 

2.  Exams. 

Both  are  very  efficient. 

— Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl 


James  H.  Lew  Co. 


High  Grade  Cleansers 
'Dry  and  Steam  Cleansing 


Have  Our  Auto  Call 


11  Essex  Street 


Andover 


Coplep  Canbtesi 


All  Home  Made  and  Pure.    Also  Salted  Nuts  Sent  to  Your 
Address,  or  to  Friends  by  Parcel  Post 


MISS  COOMBS 

10  MORTON  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


She  Nearly  Skidded 

"I  love  you!  I  love  you!"  he  murmured  for  the  nine- 
teenth time.    "Speak!    Answer  me!" 
The  maiden  coyly  hung  her  head. 
"I  —  Oh,  Jack,  this  is  so  sudden!"  she  pleaded. 
He  drew  her  closer  to  him. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  darling,"  he  said  gently.  Would  you 
like  me  to  ask  your  mother  first'  " 

With  a  sudden  cry  of  alarm  she  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck.  "No!  No!  N-o! "  she  finally  gasped.  "Mother 
is  a  widow.    I  want  you  for  myself." 


What!   No  Soap? 


Clerk:  Room  and  bath,  sir? 

Customer:  You  can  let  the  bath  go  until  Saturday 
night  if  you  will,  please.         —Pennsylvania  Punch  Bold 


When  in  Boston  — 

You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  even  thing 
worthwhile.  Meet  your  college  friends  here. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

There  is  a'i  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  t,  every  night. 


THE  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  Stieet 
at  Clarendon 


THE  LENOX 
Boylston  Street 
at  Exeter 


PUBLIC  SALES 


We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U.  S. 
Army  Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5]^  to  12, 
which  was  the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one 
of  the  largest  U.S.  Government  shoe  con- 
tractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred  per 
cent,  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan,  bellows 
tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof.  The  actual 
value  of  this  shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this 
tremendous  buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the 
public  at  $2.95". 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  de- 
livery or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are 
not  as  represented  we  will  cheerfully  re- 
fund your  money  promptly  upon  request. 


National  Bay  State  Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Customer:  I  like  that  hat;  how  much  is  it?" 
Clerk:  Twelve  dollars. 

Customer:  Twelve  dollars?  And  where  are  the  holes? 
Clerk:  Holes?   What  holes? 

Customer:  The  holes  for  the  ears  of  the  jackass  that 
would  pay  twelve  dollars  for  that  hat. 

— Black  and  Blue  Jay 


Love  is  like  a  photographic  plate  —  it  takes  a  dark 
room  to  develop  it.  — Froth 


Culinary  Art 

"The  thing  that  I  object  to  least," 

Said  Miss  Rebecca  Prude, 
"  Is  hearing  college  girls  tell  how 

Their  pineapple  gets  stewed." 

— Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl 


Easij  to  Plaij  -Easy  to  Paij 


of  all  popular 
phonographrec- 
ords  are  played 
with  Buescher 
instruments. 

Ask  for  pictures 
of  the  Nation's 
Record  Makers. 


After  nearly  300  years'  supremacy .  string 
instruments  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed by  Saxophones  in  all  nationally 
popular  orchestras.  Our  Free  Saxo- 
phone takes  violin,  cello  and  bass  parts, 
and  many  other  things  you  would  like 
to  know.    Ask  for  your  copy. 

Buescher 
Band  Instrument  Co. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments 
16  Buescher  Blk.        Elkhart,  Ind. 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments  to  play  and  one  of  thi 
most  beautiful.  You  can  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour1' 
practice  and  play  popular  music  in  a  few  weeks.  Yc« 
can  take  your  place  in  a  band  within  90  days  if  you  sa 
desire.  Unrivalled  for  home  entertainment,  church  oi 
school.    In  big  demand  for  orchestra  dance  music. 

Free  Trial  —  Easy  Payment* 

You  may  order  any  Buescher  Saxophone,  Cornet 
Trumpet  or  Trombone  or  other  Band  or  Orchestra 
Instrument  without  paying  in  advance,  and  try  it  si: 
days  in  your  own  home  without  obligation.  If  per 
fectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to  sui" 
your  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  inter 
ested  in  and  a  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free. 


|  Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

16  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

|      Gentlemen:    I  am  interested  in  the  instrument 
checked  below: 

I  Saxophone... Cornet  Trombone  Trumpet  

I  (Mention  any  other  instru  ment  interested  in) 

|  Name   

Street  Address  __    _  

|  Town   State  


Strong  language  men 


\  CHAP  told  us  the  other  day  that 
*  shoe  polish  was  nothing  but  tur- 
pentine and  wax.  We  wish  it  was. 
Our  job  would  be  easy.  You  can  take 
it  from  us  that  Whittemore's  Shoe 
Polishes  under  any  other  name  would 
be  as  good,  but  no  other  shoe  polish 
that  we  know  of  could  bear  the  Whit- 
temore  name.  Our  inspectors  simply 
would  not  pass  it. 

Strong  language,  men,  but  true. 
When  you  are  buying  shoe  polish - 
and  you  will  be  wise  to  do  so  if  you 
want  to  keep  your  shoes  looking  new, 
here's  the  Whittemore  line  to  ask  for. 


Bostonian  Cream  for  all  colors  of 
elk,  calf  or  plain  leather  shoes.  Whit- 
temore's Polishing  Pastes  or  Superb 
for  patent  leather  -your  dealer  has 
these  for  you. 

You  will  see  that  there  is  a  special 
polish  for  different  grades  and  kinds 
of  leather. 

WHITTEMORE  BROS. 
Cambridge  Mass. 

M 


Whittemore's 

1 '    Shoe  Polishes 

ARE    SU  F*Wt*f&^Wi 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR   ALL    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


The  Old  Abbot  Homestead  Tea  Garden 

Happy  Hollow   Near  Hartwell  Abbot  Bridge 

10  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 

Old  Fashioned  Eatables       Old  Fashioned  .Service 
Fraternity  Banquets       Small  Suppers 
Birthday  Cakes  Sandwiches  and  Cakes  for  Spreads 


Everything  Stirred  with  the  Famous  "Indian  Ridge  Slick" 
Telephone  22  M 


JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  "Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 


A.  F.  RIVARD 

REGISTERED  OPTOMETRIST 

Successor  to  Whiting  and  Blackshatc 


36  Main  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 


SlSTER:  Ob,  Jimmy,  you're  cruel.  How- 
could  you  cut  that  poor,  defenseless  worm 
in  two.J 

Jimmy:  Aw,  Sis.  he  seemed  so  lonesome. 

— Phoenix 


"Back  to  the  old  grind." said  the  dentist, 
reaching  for  his  drill. — Pennsylvania  Punch 
Bowl 


Do  You  Need  Extra  Courses? 

Send  for  catalog  describing  ovei  400  courses  in  History,  English, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Modern  Languages,  Economics, 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  etc.,  given  by  correspondence.  Inquire 
how  credits  earned  may  be  applied  on  present  college  program. 

0Hp  HntorHttg  of  flUjiragn 


HOME  STUDY  DEPT. 


29th 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  Year 


The  new  maid  called  her  mistress  agitatedly.  "I  jes' 
wants  you  all  t'  know,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  statuette 
of  Venus,  "hefo'  I  stahrts  hyar,  I  didn't  knock  the  arm 
off'n  dis  hyah  monument.  Hit  wus  dat  away  when  I 
come  in!"  — Pennsylvania  Punch  Bold 


NASSON  TEA  SHOP 

56  BARTLET  STREET 


iBtrtfjbap  Cafees  anb  ^andtoidjefi 

 AND  

Cakes  for  g>preaos,  ILund)  anb  Dinner 


Hours:   1  TO  6.30  o'clock 
ORDERS      FILLED     AT  SHORT 


NOTI  CE 


E.  L.  WILSON  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE 
OIL  WELL,  MILL  AND  REFINERY  SUPPLIES 


Beaumont       -       -  Texas 


Frank  Broth  bus 

Fifth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

near  48th  Street,  New  York 

Stolen  kisses  may  be  sweetest,  but  a  little  enthusiastic 
co-operation  improves  the  kick.                         — Tiger 

Style  Shoes  of  Quality 

He:  Is  he  artistic? 

She:  Naw,  can't  even  draw  his  breath.       — Exchange 

Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  larger  cities 

Old  Colored  Mammy:  I'se  wants  a  ticket  for  Flor- 
ence. 

Ticket  Agent  (after  ten  minutes  of  weary  thumbing  over 
railroad  guides) :  Where  the  devil  is  Florence? 

Old  Colored  Mammy:  Settin'  over  dar  on  de  bench 

— Tiger 

THE  PHILLIPS  INN 

OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 

Diagram  and  Rates  on  Application.  , 

"What  is  your  idea  of  the  tightest  man  in  the  col- 
lege?" 

"The  guy  who  won't  take  a  shower  because  they 
soak  you  too  much." 

—  Yale  Record 

John  M.  Stewart        -  Proprietor 

8.  F.  KEITH 


The    Amusement    Centre    of  Boston 


WORLD'S  BEST 


VILL 


Twice  Daily  at  2.00  and  8.00 


Everything  worth  while  can  be  seen 
at  Keith  s 


All  the  Big  Stars  in  every  line  of 
entertainment  appear  in 


KEITH'S  VAUDEVILLE 


Order  Seats  Early 


Telephone  Beach  1  724 
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Ar  ro  w  Collar 


moderate  rolljront,  short  point  style 
thatfits  the  wearer  and  the  knot  of 
the  cravat  perfectly  2  of  each 
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y»  CLUETT,  PEABODY  £>  CO.,  IncMal^ers 
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